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PAET III. 

THE JAMAICA MISSION, PROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE 

.PERIOD OF FREEDOM. 



CHAPTER I. 

DISCOVERY, GENERAL ASPECT, POLITICAL AND MORAL CONDITION OF JAMAICA. 



No part of the world has of late years 
awakened a deeper interest in the minds 
of men than Jamaica. That island has 
been the theatre of transactions which, 
in some respects, are unparalleled in 
the history of mankind; connected, as 
they have been, not so much with the 
political revolutions of empires, as with 
the more felicitous and more splendid 
achievements of Christianity. There 
oppression has been overthrown; in- 
humanity counteracted; and man ele- 
vated, from his lowest condition, to the 
rights of freedom, and the liberty of the 
gospel. The struggle has been ar- 
duous, but the result glorious; afford- 
ing lessons of inestimable worth both to 
present and future generations. 

Jamaica is one hundred and seventy 
miles in length, and about sixty in 
breadth, containing 4,000,000 acres; 
and is situated between the parallels of 
17 35' to 18 30' N. lat., and 76 to 
78 40' W. long., four thousand miles 
south-west of England, ninety miles 
west of St. Domingo or Hayti, a similar 
distance south of Cuba, and four hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles north of Gar- 
th agena, on the South American con- 
tinent. It was discovered by Columbus, 
in his second voyage, on the third of 
May, 1494, who retained its original 
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name, written by the Spanish historians 
Xaymaca, signifying in the native lan- 
guage, a country abounding in springs. 
After some resistance from a large 
party of Indians, some of whom were 
killed by the Spaniards, a landing was 
effected, and Columbus took a formal 
possession of the island for his sov- 
ereign. In ten days, he left for Cuba; 
but returning shortly after, he surveyed 
the coast. From this time, nothing 
further was heard of Jamaica for eight 
or nine years, and the peaceful Indians 
were left in the tranquil occupation of 
their home. 

Subsequently, on the 24th of June, 
1503, Columbus, on his return to His- 
paniola from an expedition to Veragua, 
was compelled, by stress of weather, to 
bear away to a small harbor on the 
northern coast, which is still called Don 
Chrislopher's cove. Obliged again to 
put to sea, he was driven down the 
coast to the westward; and at St. Ann's 
Bay the sinking vessels were run on 
shore for the purpose of preserving the 
lives of the almost exhausted adven- 
turers; and friendly communications 
were opened with the unsuspecting 
Indians, who supplied the shipwrecked 
seamen with abundance of provisions, 
in exchange for beads, bells, or other 
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trifles. His people, however, at length 
revolted; the Indians deserted; the 
governor of Hispaniola aggravated his 
misfortunes by unkindness and mockery; 
and after twelve months of severe trial 
and mortification, he sunk under them 
soon after his return to Spain in 1504, 
but not till he had raised an imperish- 
able name. In 1509, the Spanish court 
conferred the whole continent, as far as 
it had been discovered by Columbus, 
on Alfonzo de Ojeda and Diego de 
Nicuessa; authorizing them, jointly and 
severally, to make what use they pleased 
of the unoccupied land of Jamaica, as a 
garden whence provisions might be ob- 
tained, and as a nursery whence slaves 
might be procured to work in the mines. 
The result of such orders in such times 
may be easily imagined: a contest arose 
between the principal governors who 
should make the most of the unfortu- 
nate islanders and their country; towns 
and villages were laid waste and burned; 
the slightest resistance was revenged 
with indiscriminate slaughter; the chiefs 
were murdered in cold blood; the wo- 
men became victims to their sensuality; 
tortures of the most infernal nature 
were resorted to for the purpose of 
forcing a discovery of gold, for which 
the Spaniards eagerly thirsted; and the 
adults and children of Jamaica who 
were not fortunate enough to escape to 
the recesses of the mountains, there to 
perish, or suffer from lingering famine, 
were borne away into captivity, to wear 
out a brief existence in the rayless 
mine, where their merciless oppressor 
sought wealth at an incalculable sacrifice 
of human life and happiness. Diego 
Columbus, however, the son and heir 
of the discoverer, strenuously 1 resisted 
these appointments, and sent Juan de 
Esquivel, with a small force, to secure 
his own claim on Jamaica. It is said 
of him by Herrera, that he brought the 
natives to submission without bloodshed; 
upon which Mr. Edwards remarks, 
"This praise is the more valuable be- 
cause it is almost peculiar to Esquivel, 
who alone seems to have been sensible 
of the abominable wickedness of visiting 
distant lands only to desolate them, and 
of converting the Indians to Christianity 
by cutting their throats."* Esquivel 
continued in his office but a few years, 
and died at Sevilla Nueva, a town which 

* Edwarda's Hist, of the West Indies, vol I, p. 129. ; 



he had founded on the site of an ancient 
Indian village named by Columbus 
Santa Gloria, now St. Ann's Harbor. 
His successors were of a far different 
character from him, and soon began to 
spread the same carnage that was deso- 
lating Hispaniola. In 1558, it is stated 
that the native inhabitants of Jamaica 
had entirely perished. Gage, writing 
in 1637, says, "This island was once 
very populous, but is now almost desti- 
tute of Indians, for the Spaniards have 
slain in it more than 60,000, insomuch 
that women, as well here as on the con- 
tinent, did kill their children before they 
had given them birth, that the issues of 
their bodies might not serve so cruel a 
nation." 

On the 3d of May, 1655, the island 
was taken by the English under Ad- 
miral Penn and General Venables. 
The population at this time was stated 
by Venables to be only 1500 Spaniards 
and Portuguese, with about an equal 
number of mulattoes and negro slaves. 
In 1670, the total white population 
amounted to 15,198. 

On the 7th of June, 1692, the town 
of Port Royal, into which the wealth of 
the buccaneers had been poured, and 
on whose shores their crimes and wick- 
edness had been felt, was suddenly 
destroyed by an awful visitation of 
Providence. Three thousand of its in- 
habitants were instantly engulphed in 
the earthquake which entombed the 
scene of so much depravity for ever. 
In some places the earth opened wide, 
and swallowed up whole houses, which 
were again, perhaps, thrown upwards 
by the violent concussion of the sea; in 
others, many individuals were swal- 
iowed up to the neck, and the earth 
;hen closing strangled them. 

Jamaica approaches in shape an oval 
tigure. An elevated ridge, called the 
Blue Mountains, towering in some 
Dlaces to nearly 8000 feet above the 
evel of the sea, runs longitudinally 
through the isle, east and west, and is 
occasionally intersected by other high 
ridges, declining on the north into 
round-topped hills and mounds covered 
with groves of pimento, and all the ex- 
quisite verdure of the tropics; the 
coup d'osil presenting a splendid pan- 
orama of high mountains enbosomed in 
clouds, and vast savannahs or plains, 
lills and vales, rivers, bays, and creeks. 
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The following is part of Mr. Edwards's 
glowing description. " The general 
appearance of the country differs great- 
ly from most parts of Europe; yet the 
north and south sides of the island, 
which are separated by a vast chain of 
mountains extending from east to west, 
differ at the same time widely from each 
other. When Columbus first discov- 
ered Jamaica, he approached it on the 
northern side; and beholding that part 
of the country which now constitutes 
the parish of St. Ann, he was filled with 
delight and admiration at the novelty, 
variety, and beauty of the prospect. 
The whole of the scenery is indeed 
superlatively fine, nor can words alone 
convey a just idea of it. 

"The country, at a small distance 
from the shore, rises into hills which 
are more remarkable for beauty than 
boldness, being all of gentle acclivity, 
and commonly separated from each 
other by spacious vales and romantic in- 
equalities; but they are seldom craggy, 
nor is the transition from the hills to the 
valleys oftentimes abrupt. . In general, 
the hand of nature has rounded every 
hill towards the top with singular feli- 
city. The most striking circumstances 
attending these beautiful swells, are 
the happy disposition of the groves of 
pimentoes with which most of them are 
spontaneously clothed, and the consum- 
mate verdure of the turf underneath, 
which is discoverable in a thousand 
openings, presenting a charming con- 
trast to the deeper tints of the pimento. 
. . . To enliven the scene, and add 
perfection to beauty, the bounty of 
nature has copiously watered the whole 
district. No part of the West Indies 
that I have seen, abounds with so many 
delicious streams. Every valley has 
its rivulet, and every hill its cascade. 
... As the land rises towards the 
centre of the island, the eye, passing 
over the beauties that I have recounted, 
is attracted by a boundless amphitheatre 
of wood, 

' Insuperable height of loftiest shade ; 
Cedar, and branching palrn :' 

an immensity of forest, the outline of 
which melts into the distant blue hills, 
and these again are lost in the clouds. 

"On the southern side of the island, 
the scenery is of a different nature. 
In the landscape we have treated of, 
the prevailing characteristics of the 



scenery are variety and beauty; in 
that which remains, the predominant 
features are grandeur and sublimity." * 

"The heat of Jamaica is not so ex- 
cessive as has been sometimes rep- 
resented. The medium of Kingston 
throughout the year is 80 F., and the 
minimum 70. The temperature of 
course decreases from the coast: eight 
miles from Kingston, the maximum is 
70; and at the distance of fourteen 
miles, where the elevation is 4200 feet, 
the average range is from 55 to 65 
F., the minimum in winter 44' On 
the summits of the mountains, the range 
in summer is from 47 at sunrise, to 
58 at noon; the minimum in winter 
42. The heat of a tropical climate 
is materially mitigated by unremitted 
breezes from sea or land, and by vast 
masses of clouds, which, interposing 
between the sun's rays and the earth, 
prevent any great inconvenience. The 
air is remarkably light and enlivening, 
producing great cheerfulness even in 
old age, and so equal in its pressure, 
that it rarely varies much at any time 
of the year. From July to October is 
the hurricane season; but severe storms 
at the Windward Caribee isles are not 
felt at Jamaica. The quantity of rain 
falling in the year is nearly fifty inches. 
For two or three months preceding the 
May rains, lightning and thunder are 
prevalent, but not of a very dangerous 
or destructive character; and from No- 
vember to March, when the sea breeze 
is irregular, northerly winds blow, be- 
coming colder as they recede towards 
the west. During this season, the air 
is soft and balmy, resembling the finest 
vernal weather in England. 

The most recent account of the popu- 
lation is in the returns made by the 
compensation commissioners, dated 7th 
July, 1835, by which it appears that 
the number of slaves registered was 
31 1 ,692. The free population of whites, 
colored, and black, cannot be ascer- 
tained, unless we take the strength of 
the different parish militia, which prob- 
ably may be reckoned as a fifth or 
sixth of the whole free population. 

The island is divided into three coun- 
ties, Middlesex, Surrey, and Corn- 
wall; each of which is subdivided into 
parishes, nine, seven, and five. Over 
each of these a magistrate, styled a 

* Hist, of the West Indies, vol. I. 
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custos, presides. The administration of 
public affairs is by a governor and 
council, appointed by the king (or 
queen), and the representatives of the 
people, in the lower house of assembly. 
The lieutenant-governor is commander- 
in-chief; and has a house in Spanish 
Town, which is regarded as the capital. 
The council consists of a president and 
eight members, with a clerk, chaplain, 
usher of the black rod, and a messenger. 
The assembly consists of forty-three 
members, one of whom is speaker; 
with clerk, chaplain, messenger, deputy, 
and printer. There is also a high court 
of chancery, the governor for the time 
being occupying the office of chancellor; 
and also a court of vice-admiralty, court 
of ordinary, supreme court of judica- 
ture, with a chief justice, sixteen assist- 
ant judges, attorney-general, solicitor 
for the crown, commissioner, provost- 
master-general, and other officers. 

In the proceedings of the general 
assembly, they copy, as nearly as local 
circumstances will admit, the form of 
the legislature of Great Britain; and 
all their bills, except those of a private 
nature, have the force of laws as soon 
as the governor's assent is obtained. 
Still the power of rejection is reserved 
in the crown; but the laws are valid, 
till the royal disapprobation is signified. 
Of the laws thus passed, the principal 
relate to regulations of local policy, to 
which the law of England is not appli- 
cable. 

The moral condition of the white 
population of Jamaica has always been 
described, by impartial writers, as truly 
appalling. But surely it can excite little 
surprise that a slave colony should ex- 
hibit the grossest specimen of open li- 
centiousness and immorality, when the 
tendency which the practices of slavery 
have not only to degrade to the lowest 
point of humanity the wretched victims 
of injustice and cruelty, but the perpe- 
trators of such atrocities themselves, is 
considered. The absolute power which 
infidel sensualists have had over the 
slaves, and the total want of power over 
their own guilty passions, which natural 
depravity, amidst unbounded opportuni- 
ties of sin, and the endless incitement of 
wicked companionship supply, account 
for that universal state of demoraliza- 
tion which overspread this degraded 
island. The statement made by indu- 



bitable witnesses in its condition of sla- 
very was, that "those who were addicted 
to the most shameless and notorious 
profligacy had generally as much out- 
ward respect shown them, and were as 
much countenanced, visited, and re- 
ceived into company, especially if they 
were persons of some rank and influ- 
ence in the community, as though they 
were free from any breach of moral 
duty."* The author just cited says of 
the negroes, "they are no doubt deteri- 
orated by the nature of their condition 
(slavery). They have, however, good 
qualities mingled with their bad ones. 
They are patient, cheerful, and com- 
monly submissive, capable at all times 
of grateful attachments, where uniformly 
well treated; and generally affectionate 
towards their friends, kindred, and off- 
spring. The affection and solicitude of 
a negro mother towards her infant is 
ardent even to enthusiasm. The crime 
of infanticide, so repugnant to nature, 
is seldom or never heard of among the 
negro tribes; though it is said, that 
prompted by avarice, the African father 
will sometimes sell his child to the Eu- 
ropean slave-trader. 

"The passions and affections of the 
negroes not being under the control of 
reason or religion, sometimes break out 
with frightful violence: rage, revenge, 
grief, and jealousy, have often been 
productive of terrible catastrophes." 

The negroes are extremely supersti- 
tious. Obeism, which is a kind of pre- 
tended witchcraft, is fraught with much 
evil, owing to their excessive credulity. 
A negro who desires to be revenged on 
another, but is afraid of making a direct 
attack on his adversary, usually has re- 
course to obeah. This is considered as 
an irresistible spell, withering and pal- 
sying, by unwonted sensations and re- 
sistless terror, the unhappy victim. The 
obeah man collects together many omin- 
ous things, such as mould from a 
grave, human blood, a piece of wood 
fashioned in the shape of a coffin, the 
feathers of the carrion crow, the tooth 
of a snake or alligator, pieces of egg- 
shell, and other ingredients, to com- 
pose the fatal mixture. It is not, indeed, 
considered as absolutely necessary to 
have every article, in order to com- 
plete the charm; but two or three at 
least are indispensable. The effect 



* Stewart's View. 
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upon ignorant minds must obviously be 
very powerful. They give the utmost 
credit, also, to apparitions, and are full 
of dread on account of them, conceiv- 
ing that they forebode death or some 
other great evil; in short, that the 
spirits of the dead come upon the earth 
to be revenged on those who have in- 
jured them when alive. 

They retain many funeral rites of a 
superstitious nature; such as dancing 
round the grave, sacrificing poultry, 
pouring out libations, and affecting to 
hold conversation with the spirit of the 
deceased. Other practices similar in 
principle might easily be adduced; but 
these are sufficient to show the general 
character of the African people, and the 
necessity that existed for Christian efforts 



to raise them from their mental and 
moral degradation. Nor were these 
efforts totally wanting; for previously to 
any attempt on the part of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, even as early as 
1754, three Moravian missionaries went 
to Jamaica; and although there were 
many difficulties to encounter, yet they 
did not labor in vain. At the com- 
mencement of the year 1789, Dr. Coke 
visited the island, and preached a few 
times without opposition to increasing 
congregations; but afterwards, the 
Methodists, like the agents of every 
other society that has been engaged in 
the missionary cause, had to suffer per- 
secution. Nevertheless, in the midst of 
all, churches were gathered, chapels 
erected, and many souls converted. 



CHAPTER II. 

NOTICES OF THE FIRST BAPTISTS IN JAMAICA., AND OF THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 

MISSION. 



THE first Baptist preacher in Jamaica 
was George Liele, a black man from 
Georgia. He and his wife left the 
United States a few years previously to 
the termination of the American war, as 
slaves in the service of a British officer, 
who soon afterwards died, leaving his 
servants free. Liele, having purchased 
a team of horses, and worked as a car- 
rier, and being an active intelligent man, 
was employed by government, and thus 
procured a comfortable subsistence for 
himself and family. He had been pas- 
tor of a colored congregation in Amer- 
ica-; and soon after his arrival in Ja- 
maica, sought every opportunity to com- 
municate religious instruction to the 
slaves and free people of color. The 
character of this instruction it is some- 
what difficult to determine amidst the 
conflicting evidence that is given; but, 
in all probability, it was very imperfect 
and intermingled with many false and 
superstitious notions. 

Three or four others, who were bap- 
tized by Mr. Liele, went to Jamaica 
with him, or about the same time. One 
of them was a Mr. Gibbs, who removed 
from Kingston to another part of the 
island, and commenced preaching. He 



had a great many followers, some of 
whom afterwards came under Mr. Phil- 
lippo's care. 

Mr. Liele arrived in Jamaica before 
the Wesley ans. He first preached on 
the race course at Kingston. The nov- 
elty of a black itinerant attracted the 
attention of multitudes; and he was en- 
couraged, doubtless from motives of 
curiosity and amusement, by merchants 
and planters. Then he gathered assem- 
blies in a hired room; and after some 
time, the people purchased a piece of 
land about a mile from Kingston, where 
a temporary shed was erected for public 
worship, till a subscription was raised, 
amounting to <900, for building a chapel, 
now occupied by Mr, Killick, and his 
people, a congregation of the native 
Baptists. Towards the erection of this 
first dissenting place of worship, sev- 
eral wealthy persons subscribed; and 
amongst the number is the name of 
Bryan Edwards, the historian. 

Mr. Liele, with the aid of some of 
the more intelligent persons in the 
church and congregation, preached, 
and held meetings, in Spanish Town, 
and many places in the country. 

But while a few treated him with kind- 
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ness, many were very bitter in their 
opposition. Soon after the chapel was 
finished, he was preaching from the 
passage "Brethren, my heart's desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is that they 
might, besaved " (Rom. 10: 1); on which 
occasion, he expressed his strong desire 
for the salvation of his colored brethren. 
This was either misunderstood or per- 
verted. He was charged with preach- 
ing sedition, and forthwith thrown into 
prison, where he was treated with the 
greatest severity. He was loaded with 
irons, his feet made fast in the stocks, 
and no one was allowed to see him, not 
even his wife or children. r At length, 
he was tried for his life; and some of 
the leading men in Kingston swore 
against him, alleging that he sought to 
stir up the slaves to insurrection. But 
this malignant object did not succeed; 
he was acquitted, and set at liberty, 
though he suffered much from confine- 
ment, and was involved in heavy ex- 
penses. 

As he made himself personally re- 
sponsible for the erection of the chapel, 
he was embarrassed for money; and the 
builder, who had professed to be his 
friend, refused to wait for payment after 
the money became due, and incarcerated 
him for debt. On this occasion, he 
evinced the integrity of his principles; 
for some of the merchants who were 
kindly disposed towards him, recom- 
mending his taking what is termed the 
benefit of the act, he refused, and re- 
mained in prison till, by the aid of his 
friends, he paid the entire amount due 
to the builder. During that imprison- 
ment, he was so much respected by the 
keeper, that he was allowed to go out 
by night and visit his family, and also 
some of his flock who were sick; but he 
always returned in time to prevent any 
apprehension in the mind of the jailer. 

Soon after the chapel was built, a few 
persons left the church, on account of 
some dispute respecting speaking with 
tongues, a gift to which several pre- 
tended. Mr. Liele, looking upon this 
as visionary and absurd, disclaimed all 
connection with it. But not being able 
to convince them of their folly, they 
were separated from the church; and 
the practice, or pretence, soon sank into 
oblivion. Subsequently, a man named 
Robinson was expelled from the church 
for adultery; but he assumed the minis- 



terial office, and built a small chapel in 
Kingston, now occupied by Davis, an- 
other of the native preachers. Robin- 
son died as he lived; apparently without 
conscience or character. 

During all the early period of his 
ministry, Mr. Liele suffered much oppo- 
sition, and was treated with no little 
contumely and insult. On one occasion, 
when the church was about to celebrate 
the Lord's supper, a gentleman, so 
called, rode into the chapel, and urging 
his horse through the midst of the peo- 
ple to the very front of the pulpit, ex- 
claimed, in terms of insolence and pro- 
fanity, " Come, old Liele, give my horse 
the sacrament!" Mr. Liele coolly re- 
plied, "No, Sir; you are not fit yourself 
to receive it." After maintaining his 
position for some time, he rode out. 
On another ordinance Sabbath, three 
young gentlemen walked into the chapel 
during service; and going up to the 
table where the bread and wine had 
been placed, one of them took the bread, 
and, breaking it, gave it to his com- 
panion, who, with a horrid oath, swore 
it was good ship bread, presenting it to 
the third, who refused to take it. It is 
not unworthy of remark, that the two 
former were, in a few days, removed 
into the presence of that God, with 
whose institution they had so profanely 
trifled. One died in a state of raving 
madness from brain fever; the other 
went out of the harbor in a boat, which 
was upset and never seen after. 

Amongst those who were originally 
connected with Mr. Liele, there were 
others, besides those already mentioned, 
who separated from him, and set up dis- 
tinct congregations, before the arrival 
of any missionaries from England. 
These generally went forth without the 
sanction of the church, teaching and 
practising many errors; and not a few, 
in different parts of the country, became 
associated with them; some of whom 
were good men, but with little informa- 
tion, and often abounding in superstition. 
The people of course imbibed the false 
notions of their teachers; but many of 
them, being afterwards brought under 
the instruction of European missiona- 
ries, had their views rectified, and their 
characters improved. 

The term "native Baptists," did not 
prevail till recently. It was adopted by 
persons who had either withdrawn, or 
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been expelled from, the churches of the 
Baptist missionaries, and f '\vho set up for 
preachers without any sanction. Some 
of the fragments of the before-mentioned 
parties, that had not been brought into 
the mission churches, after awhile uni- 
ted with them. They first called them- 
selves " Independent Baptists," from 
being independent of 3 and unconnected 
with, the mission churches. Afterwards, 
they were solicitous of being united to 
the churches of the Society, and con- 
sidered as part of the mission ; but the 
missionaries were averse to the kind of 
recognition and intercourse they sought, 
on account of their characters and con- 
duct. This refusal produced irrita- 
tion, and they charged the missionaries 
with prejudice against color, for not 
uniting with them; and in order, in their 
anger, to distinguish themselves from 
the missionaries and their churches, 
they took the name of" native Baptists." 
Mr. Candler describes them in the fol- 
lowing words: "The denomination 
called native Baptists, are under the 
teaching of black and colored men, who 
were once leaders in other congrega- 
tions, but have broken off, and set up as 
ministers for themselves." Speaking of 
a visit he paid to a negro village to meet 
some of these people, he says, "They 
profess to be Baptists, in alliance or 
connection with a black Baptist teacher 
in Kingston, which city, twenty-five 
miles off, they sometimes visit; and 
after paying their money towards the 
support of himself and the chapel, re- 
ceive a ticket of continued membership, 
which they seem highly to value. They 
are in a dark state of mind, living, many 
of them, according to their own confes- 
sion, in a very immoral manner; but 
this is no hindrance to church member- 
ship, if the leader choose to recommend 
them as candidates for baptism." It is 
to be apprehended, that, practically, if 
not theoretically, there is much of anti- 
nomianism amongst them. 

A very excellent man, though illiter- 
ate, was connected with Mr. Liele's 
church, of the name of Moses Baker. 
He came from one of the windward 
islands, and went to live in the parish of 
St. James, where he was very useful to 
the slaves on an estate belonging to Mr. 
Winn, which afterwards became the 
property of Sir Samuel Vaughan. Mr. 
Winn had purchased some persons in 



Kingston, who were members of Mr. 
Liele's church; and as they were much 
distressed at losing their religious priv- 
ileges, he engaged Moses Baker to ac- 
company them as a teacher, promising 
him support. Oppressed at length with 
the infirmities of age, and feeling that 
he required assistance in his work, he 
addressed a letter to Dr. Ryland on the 
subject, which not only met with an im- 
mediate response in the heart of that 
eminent man, but excited the no less 
prompt and powerful sympathies of his 
coadjutors in the missionary enterprise. 
But although this was the first favorable 
opportunity of commencing missionary 
operations in Jamaica, under the auspi- 
ces of the Society, it must not be imag- 
ined that it was the first occasion of 
pious and benevolent solicitude on that 
subject. Dr. Ryland had in fact re- 
peatedly adverted to it for some years 
before, and suggested such a measure 
to Mr. Fuller; and to him, rather than 
to any other individual, is to be ascribed 
the honor of having originated this 
branch of the mission. The application 
of Moses Baker was but the incidental 
means of reanimating a long-cherished 
feeling, and giving it a practical direc- 
tion. 

In a communication to Mr. Fuller, 
Sept. 2, 1806, Dr. Ryland copies a long 
letter addressed by Thomas N. Swigle, 
of Kingston, to Mr. Fysh, at Bristol, in 
the Methodist connection, in which he 
states that Dr. Ryland had written to 
Moses Baker, to ask him if it would 
answer to send a white minister and his 
wife to Kingston, which was replied to 
in the affirmative, but acccompanied 
with the intimation that their circum- 
stances at the time rendered them una- 
ble to receive one as they could wish. 
He then details some legal proceedings 
against Mr. Liele and Dr. Aired, to 
whom he had leased the chapel for a 
negro hospital, which occasioned the 
pecuniary embarrassments to which he 
alluded. Upon this Dr. Ryland re- 
marks, "It appears, if it were not for 
these heavy expenses, they could and 
would help to support a minister them- 
selves, if a proper person were sent to 
them. / very much ivish such an one 
oulcl be found; possessing much pru- 
dence, humility, chastity, patience, and 
eal." He afterwards adds, "I am 
sorry our brethren have no white man 
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to assist them, counsel them, or repre- 
sent their case at home. Swigle has 
about seven hundred members, and 
Moses Baker has about a like number." 
The colonial government in the town 
and liberties of Kingston having vio- 
lently opposed the religious instruction 
of the negroes, and prevented the 
preachers from continuing their labors, 
Dr. Ryland communicated the facts to 
Mr. Wilberforce, and sought his advice. 
His first letter was one of acknowledg- 
ment. 

Brighton, Aug. 28, 1807. 

DEAR SIR, Your letter found me at 
this place, to which Mrs. W. was or- 
dered by medical advice. We mean to 
return (D. v.) in about a week, or possi- 
bly a fortnight. Till then I cannot talk 
the matter over (as I should like to do 
previously to advising you), with two or 
three intelligent friends; I therefore 
merely acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter now, and hope to reply to it more 
fully hereafter. Meanwhile, what a 
shocking violation of all religious liberty 
does this law, as it is called, evince! It 
might almost claim kindred with that of 
Darius, into which his courtiers beguiled 
him. May the same gracious Being 
who frustrated that ungodly attempt 
defeat this also! 

I am, with cordial esteem and regard, 
Yours very truly, 

W. WILBERFORCE. 

The next communication was more 
specific, and sufficiently unfolds the 
wickedness of the wicked both at home 
and abroad. 

Near London, Nov. 19, 1807. 

DEAR SIR, Since I wrote last, I have 
conversed with my relation and friend 
Mr. Stephen, who, I find, has been pro- 
fessionally consulted concerning the late 
Jamaica law. He is of opinion deci- 
dedly that the by-law is illegal, and 
ought therefore to be resisted in a legal 
course. Still the colonial courts and 
juries may suffer the obnoxious religion- 
ists to be persecuted illegally; but so 
they might also if the by-law had never 
been made. The by-law, being illegal, 
will not be allowed in any court or 
country which is governed by law, to 
protect from prosecutions and penalties 
any judges, justices, magistrates and 



officers, who may punish any man, un- 
der color of its authority. Still, in such 
a community, it is difficult to say what 
may not be done with impunity. As to 
your question concerning the proba- 
bility of Dr. Coke's ordination being 
more respected than an ordinary license, 
I really can give no decided opinion. 
Persons who have resided in that island 
would be better able to judge. But I 
am inclined to believe that preachers in 
a white skin would be likely to be treated 
better and respected more than black 
ones. This is all I can now say. When 
the meeting of parliament shall bring me 
within reach of West Indians again, I 
will try in private to soften the preju- 
dices of some leading men connected 
with that country; but I fear that the 
prejudices of the resident colonists, and 
their irreligious habits, are such as to 
render all attempts to soften them una- 
vailing. May the Almighty open a door 
which no man can shut! 

I am, in haste, dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 

W. WILBERFORCE. 

Dr. Ryland has written the following 
sentence at the foot of the letter: "I 
cannot but think it is of great import- 
ance for us to send out some one speed- 
ily. / have wailed with great anxiety 
several years for some one to send." 

At length the providence of God ap- 
peared to facilitate the views of Dr. 
Ryland, and open a way for the long 
meditated effort in Jamaica. Mr. John 
Rowe, a member of the church at Yeo- 
vii in Somersetshire, who had been sev- 
eral years a student in the Bristol acad- 
emy, and high in the esteem of his 
tutors, was. induced to go to the assist- 
ance of Mr. Baker, under the auspices 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. Af- 
ter being solemnly set apart to the work 
in public services, Dec. 8, 1813, con- 
ducted by Mr. Sutcliff, Mr. Fuller, and 
Dr. Ryland, and furnished with judicious 
instructions for the regulation of his 
conduct, he proceeded to Jamaica. 
Upon his arrival, he landed at Montego 
Bay, Feb. 23, 1814, and then repaired 
to Flamstead, twelve miles from Fal- 
mouth, the residence of Moses Baker. 
He found every thing in disorder. No 
regular church government had been 
maintained, nor the Lord's supper ad- 
ministered, for two or three years. Mr. 
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Baker had been prevented from preach- 
ing and conversing with the natives for 
eight years, though the interdicting law 
had then ceased for about two years; 
and in fact, both there and every where 
on the island, extreme ignorance and 
various irregularities prevailed. 

Amidst the embarrassments, of his 
situation Mr. Rowe acted with great 
prudence; and after some discussions 
with the magistrates, to whom he was 
introduced, and who urged the preju- 
dices of the people against his denomi- 
nation as a reason for delay in the exer- 
cise of his ministerial functions, unwill- 
ing to excite hostility against his mission 
at the outset, he agreed to open a school 
in Falmouth, which would contribute to 
his support, already foreseen to be diffi- 
cult on account of the high price of the 
necessaries of life. At the same time, 
he began a gratuitous Sunday school; 
and a month afterwards, in June 
preached to a small congregation of 
forty persons, which the next week in- 
creased to seventy, including several 
white people of respectability. The 
open and allowed profanation of the 
Sabbath he found to be one of his chief 
obstacles; but he entertained a persua- 
sion that the most certain and perma- 
nently good effects would arise from the 
children of slaves on the estates being 
instructed to read, and learn the first 
principles of Christianity. 

Without any reason being assigned, 
he was afterwards prohibited from 
preaching; but the uniform consistency 
of his conduct was such as to produce a 
powerful effect in his favor on the 
minds of the chief magistrate of the 
parish and several other gentlemen, so 
that the custos determined, after a short 
time, to afford him legal protection, that 
he might resume his ministry. 

But while prospects of usefulness 
were beginning to open around him, and 
he began to be duly appreciated in the 
district, death suddenly arrested his pro- 
gress on the 7th of June, 1816. "By 
one of those mysterious operations of 
the divine hand," says one who records 
the event, "which sometimes remove 
from the scene of labor those who 
have been toiling in the preparatory 
stages of cultivating the moral wilder- 
ness, and give to others the more pleas- 
ing task of reaping the fruits of their 
arduous exertions, this excellent man 



has been called to receive his eternal 
reward. Though stationed at a place 
where the most minute parts of his con- 
duct were liable to the severest scrutiny, 
he conducted himself with such pru- 
dence and meekness as at length to 
gain the confidence and respect of the 
most prejudiced, and at his decease, to 
produce that regret which a consistent 
and elevated display of the Christian 
character will extort even from the pro- 
fligate and careless. He has left be- 
hind him a memorial of the benevolent 
views of the Society which patronized 
him, and of the excellence of the sacred 
truths which it was the business of his 
life to propagate. If not distinguished 
by the literary attainments of a Martyn 
or a Carey, yet to none, probably, of 
those worthies who have labored in 
heathen lands, was our lamented friend 
inferior in that wisdom from above which 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and with- 
out hypocrisy." 

In the previous year, another mis- 
sionary, Mr. Lee Compere, a member of 
the church at Halstead in Essex, had 
been appointed to the island, to occupy 
a station corresponding with Mr. Rowe's , 
idea of the most favorable spot for 
spreading the gospel among the negroes. 
He and Mrs. Compere sailed from Bris- 
tol in November, accompanied by two 
of the members of Broadmead, who 
were regarded as skilful in the manage- 
ment of Sunday schools. He at first 
settled near Old Harbor, on the invita- 
tion of the negro Baptists, and under 
the sanction of a license from the mayor 
of Kingston, to which place he soon re- 
moved. Here he was in the centre of 
thousands of negro Baptists; but in 
;onsequence of their circumstances as 
laves, their ignorance, and disorder, he 
found only about two hundred to whom 

could administer the Lord's supper. 
But even under his careful selection, 
hey had increased to four hundred in a 
month; and on three or four estates a 
great revival of religion had occurred. 
Soon, however, he became much enfee- 
jled in health by the inclemency of the 
climate. In a letter dated Jan. 8, 1817, 
ic made an urgent appeal to the commit- 
ee to send out more help. Two days 
Before, he had baptized fifty persons; 
and "here are," says he, "many souls 
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continually heaving a sigh to England, 
and in their broken language continually 
crying out, C O buckra, buckra, no care 
for poor black man's soul! Buckra 
know God in England. O buckra, 
come over that great big water, and 
instruct we poor black negro!' " 

The committee, in the mean time, 
had been providing for the obvious 
necessity ; and after a solemn designa- 
tion to the work at Broadmead, on the 
7th of February, 1817, Mr. James 
Coultart, a native of Holywood, near 
Dumfries, and a student at Bristol, 
sailed for Jamaica, where he arrived, 
after a tedious voyage, very opportune- 
ly; for Mr. Compere had resolved on 
departing to America, having become 
much debilitated. The committee were 
not entirely satisfied with his conduct, 
and not unwilling that his connection 
with the Society should be thus termi- 
nated. He was afterwards usefully em- 
ployed among the Indians in Georgia. 

In addition to the general duties of 
the station, Mr. and Mrs. Coultart found 
it desirable to open a school in Kingston, 
which devolved chiefly on the latter, on 
account of Mr. Coultart's numerous 
engagements. His congregation was 
crowded and attentive; and soon the 
place of worship was unable to contain 
more than half the people who were 
anxious for admittance. The members 
of the church, with most of the attend- 
ants, were formed into classes, under 
twenty-four leaders, who met every 
week at his house. About a hundred 
and eighty were baptized in the course 
of a very few months; but not without 
the most rigid inquiry and examination. 
In September, he was visited with a 
severe affliction in the loss of his wife 
by fever, with which she was seized in 
chapel. The circle of her acquaint- 
ance was limited; but she is spoken of 
as well qualified for her work; and her 
end, of which she had some time before 
a presentiment, was peaceful. Mr. 
Coultart himself, two days after her 
decease, was attacked by an intermit- 
tent fever; and he was at length com- 
pelled to seek a renovation of his health 
by a temporary return to England. 
Thus were the missionaries mysteriously 
led through sorrow, danger, and death, 
along the path of their holy enterprise. 

In the mean time, two others, Messrs. 
Christopher Kitching and Thomas God- 



den, were appointed to Jamaica by a 
public service, July 30th, 1818, at 
Frome. Both the statements given by 
these excellent individuals were of a 
very interesting nature. Mr. Kitching, 
it appeared, had been reclaimed from a 
course of vice and folly, through the 
instrumentality of a worthy minister of 
the independent denomination in the 
north of England. Under the auspices 
of this valuable friend, he was prepar- 
ing to enter into connection with the 
London Missionary Society, when his 
attention was arrested by the account 
given in the Evangelical Magazine of 
the alteration of sentiment in Messrs. 
Judson and Rice, on the subject of be- 
lievers' baptism. This induced him to 
pause, and finally, he was led to adopt 
the same views; soon after which, he 
offered himself to the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and was sent to Bradford 
academy, where he had been, for a con- 
siderable time, pursuing his studies 
under the direction of Dr. Steadman. 
Mr. Godden stated, that early in life, he 
had entered into the royal navy, and for 
several years experienced the usual 
vicissitudes attending that profession. 
His career was terminated by a cap- 
tivity of eight years' duration at Arras, 
in France, where he sustained great 
hardships, and saw many brave com- 
panions around him sink under the 
pressure of their sufferings. Here, 
however, it pleased Him who is won- 
derful in counsel and excellent in work- 
ing, to deliver him from a yet more 
degrading captivity, and, in the best 
sense, to make him free indeed. This 
joyful change was effected by means of 
a fellow-prisoner, who was accustomed 
to speak to the rest the words of salva- 
tion. Released at length, by the con- 
clusion of the war, he returned to his 
own country, united himself to the Bap- 
tist church at Newbury, and was soon 
after called by them to the work of the 
ministry. 

Having proceeded to their destina- 
tion, Mr. Godden went to Spanish Town, 
and Mr. Kitching to Kingston. Death, 
however, soon entered again into the 
missionary circle. Mrs. Godden died 
in October, 1819, and was followed in a 
few weeks by Mr. Kitching, December 
18th, after a residence of only twelve 
months. But this brief career was at- 
tended by some evident proofs of use- 
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fulness. The deepest feeling pervaded 
the town of Kingston, when his death 
was known. Hundreds of weeping ne- 
groes and colored people surrounded 
the house; and it was supposed that five 
thousand persons at least attended his 
funeral. "Acquainted," says a friend, 
in communicating the intelligence, "with 
the feelings and nature of those whom 
his work lay amongst, he was highly 
instrumental in drawing them from their 
evil propensities; he checked the im- 
petuosity of their tempers; reconciled 
their differences, without embroiling 
himself; supported the discipline of the 
church, and was respected, highly re- 
spected, by all. He was a man, if I 
may be permitted to judge from practical 
observation, who was eminently calcu- 
lated for the situation the arrangement 
of Providence called upon him to fill. 
Steady, upright, and consistent, he car- 
ried his plans into effect, and had the 
gratification of seeing them blessed by 
their object being accomplished. He 
was affable to all around him; was in- 
cessant in labors to bring the people 
into order; and on all occasions mani- 
fested to them that he was not endea- 
voring to lord it over the church, but 
to afford them his assistance to add to 
their comfort and purity." 

The following narrative has a close 
connection with Mr. Kitching, and is in 
itself deeply impressive. It is contained 
in a letter written by a minister in Eng- 
land to the secretary of the Society: 

"Some few years since, I was preach- 
ing at Plymouth, when a request was 
sent to the pulpit, to this effect: 'The 
thanksgivings of this congregation are 
desired to Almighty God, by the cap- 
tain, passengers, and crew of the , 

West Indiaman, for their merciful es- 
cape from shipwreck, during the late 
awful tempest. 3 

"The following day, I went on board 
the vessel, accompanied by some pious 
friends from the shore, and, in conver- 
sation with the passengers, a lady thus 
expressed herself: 'Oh, sir, what an 
invaluable blessing must personal re- 
ligion be! Never did I see it more ex- 
emplied, than in my poor negress, Ellen, 
during the dreadful storm. When we 
were tossed to the heavens, and sunk 
again to the depths, and expecting every 
succeeding wave would break over the 
vessel and entomb us all, my mind was 



in a horrible state; I was afraid to die; 
I could not think of appearing before 
God but in dread dismay: Ellen would 
come to me and say, with all possible 
composure, "Never mind, missee, look 
to Jesu Christ; he gave he rule de 
sea; be prepared to die." 

" 'And when, sir, we neared the 
shore, and were at a loss to know on 
what part of the coast we were got, my 
mind still in a most distracted state I 
feared to die I knew nothing of re- 
ligion, poor Ellen, with the same com- 
posure as before, came to me, and said, 
"Don't be fear, missee; look to Jesu 
Christ, he de rock, no shipwreck on 
dat rock, he save to the utmost, don't 
be fear, missee, look to Jesu Christ." 
I determined, I hope in divine strength, 
that if ever we reached the shore in 
safety, I would seek to possess that re- 
ligion which so supported the heart of a 
poor negress, in the midst of such 
dreadful circumstances.' 

"Of course," continued the minister, 
"I wished to see this poor, yet rich, 
African. She was called to the cabin; 
but as I wished our conversation to be 
heard by the sailors, I desired her to go 
on deck, which she did, and we followed. 

"Minister. Well, Ellen, I am glad 
to find that you know something about 
Jesus Christ. 

" Ellen. Jesu Christ, massa! Oh, 
he be very good to my soul! Jesu 
Christ! Oh, he very dear to me. 

"Minister. How long is it, Ellen, 
since you first knew the Saviour who is 
so precious to you? 

' 'Ellen. Why, massa, some time ago, 
me hear Massa Kitching preach about 
the blessed Jesu. He say to we black 
people, de blessed Jesu come down 
from de good world; he pity we poor 
sinners. We die or he die he die dat 
we no die he suffer on de cross he 
spill precious blood for we poor sinners. 
Me feel me sinner me cry me pray to 
Jesu, and he save me by precious blood. 
Oh! Jesu Christ very good he save 
me. 

"Minister. And when did you see 
Mr. Kitching last, Ellen? 

"Ellen. Massa Kitching, sir? de 
fever take him he lie bed he call we 
black people his children he say, Come 
round de bed, my children: he den say, 
My children, I go to God meet me 
before my God; I go to God meet 
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me before my God; and den he fall 
asleep. 

"Minister. Oh then, Ellen, Mr. 
Kitching is dead, is he? 

"Ellen. Dead, sir! Oh no, Massa 
Kitching no die; he fell asleep, and he 
sleep till de trumpet of the archangel 
wake him; and den he go up to God. 
Massa Kitching no die, he fall asleep. 

"Enviable Christianity, which enables 
a poor African to regard death as a 
sleep, from which the archangel's trump 
will awake, and summon to the eternal 
society and enjoyment of that precious 
Redeemer, whom, having not seen, I 
hope we love!" 

On his return from England with re- 
newed health, Mr. Coultart was able to 
resume his station at Kingston. In the 
course of the year 1820, no fewer than 
two hundred persons were admitted into 
the church; and these not without an 
accurate and searching discrimination 
of their characters. 

Many of the details furnished by these 
African converts were extremely simple 
and affecting. The following are speci- 
mens: "A poor slave," writes Mr. 
Coultart, "came to my house this morn- 
ing to tell me ' that his heart troubled 
him much.' He burst into tears, say- 
ing, 'Oh massa, me too bad for Jesus 
Christ, me heart work too strong for him 
it rise up against me it give me no 
rest at all me try for sleep, it no sleep 
it go dis way, it go dat way it no go 
to Jesus Christ at all, massa! O massa, 
what me do, what me do? will Jesus 
Christ let me perish? Here he was so 
completely overwhelmed, as not to be 
able to say any more for a considerable 
time; then quieting himself a little, he said 
with much feeling, 'Me never do noting 
for Jesus, yet him die for sinners ; O may 
be, him die for me!' Another, after relat- 
ing how her mind had been first awakened 
to serious concern, and that a friend, to 
whom she had communicated her feelings 
had advised her to pray, added, 'she den 
go back, an bow down on her sinful knee, 
and tell God, she no wish to keep on 
sin ; but she no worthy to come, for she 
had done no good ting, but only eat sin, 
and drink sin, and peak sin, and tink 
sin, all her sinful life; and now, massa,' 
she said, in great agony and tears of dis- 
appointment, ( sin no leave me yet, mas- 
sa!' " The same letter contains the fol- 
lowing anecdote, tending to show how 



these poor people valued their religious 
privileges. " A slave wished his owner 
to give him permission to attend with 
God's people to pray; his answer was, 
' No, I will rather sell you to any one 
who will buy you.' ' Will you,' said he, 
' suffer rne to buy myself free, if me 
can?' ' If you do, you shall pay dearly 
for your freedom ; as you are going to 
pray, 250 is your price.'* 'Well, 
massa, it a great deal of money, but me 
must pray; if God will help me, me will 
try and pay you.' He has been a long 
time working hard, and at last sold all 
that himself and wife had, except his 
blanket, to purchase liberty to pray in 
public, or, in other words, to meet with 
those who love Jesus Christ!" Who 
can wonder, that with instances like 
these in his view, Mr. Coultart should 
exclaim, " I am really lost in gratitude; 
God is found of many here, who, a very 
little time ago, sought not after him. 
Not an iota of praise belongs to me: my 
heart would disdain it. It is unques- 
tionably God's doing, however marvel- 
lous in our eyes!"f 

The mission house in Spanish Town 
was nearly consumed, with all its con- 
tents, in July, 1820; and Mr. Godden 
had a narrow escape with his life. 
There was reason to believe it to have 
been the work of an incendiary. Some 
very eligible premises for his residence, 
and for the purposes of public worship, 
were afterwards purchased. Mr. God- 
den's health, however, was by no means 
re-established, and he was severely tried 
by the moral defection of some of his 
hearers, after receiving the word with 
apparent joy and impression. Others 
afforded him the greatest satisfaction; 
and the strength of their attachment 
surpassed, in some instances, all that 
could have been imagined. A very re- 
markable instance of this occurred in 
the night of the fire in Spanish Town. 
A female slave, who had been previous- 
ly baptized, exerted herself greatly car- 
rying water from the river to assist in 
extinguishing the flames. When nearly 
exhausted, she inquired of the bystand- 
ers, " Where my minister?" A person 
answered, " He has been burnt in his 
bed." The poor woman was so over- 
whelmed at this intelligence, that she 
fell down, and instantly expired, without 
uttering another word. 



* The common price of a slave was 140, if a good 
servant. f Report of 1S21. 
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At the earnest solicitation of some 
persons of color, in the parish of Man- 
chioneal, Mr. Coultart paid them a visit. 
The account of his journey will furnish a 
good idea of the country, and the situa- 
tion of the missionaries: " Manchion- 
eal is sixty-three miles from Kingston. 
The road is remarkably rough, and in 
many parts dangerous to a good and 
well-mounted rider. The passes in Ja- 
maica must be much like those in Scot- 
land, which Sir Walter Scott so inter- 

jto_ 

estingly describes. The way 3 ! travelled 
commands, at irregular distances, an 
extensive view of the sea, with a variety 
of bays and ports, which contain but few 
English vessels at this season of the year. 
The estates are numerous, and the cane 
fields rich in their appearance, as the 
time of harvest is near. I had, for miles 
of my way, not more than a few inches 
to spare between me and a precipice of 
five hundred feet. * * * 

" Set out on Friday from Yallahs, 
twenty miles from Kingston, where I 
rode on the Thursday evening. Reached 
Morant Bay on the same morning, 
about six, and remained there during 
the heat of the day. This place is 
pleasantly situated, and has a small fort, 
with guns of very heavy calibre. Port 
Morant is the next place of any conse- 
quence; has but few houses compared 
with the latter, and no chapel or church 
near that I could hear of. Bath is the 
next stage; but though a neat and ele- 
gant little village, has no place for the 
accommodation of travellers. I could 
not beg nor buy food for my horses, (for 
I was obliged to borrow a horse in ad- 
dition to my own, for the heavy jour- 
ney.) Had no time to look at the springs 
which have given such celebrity to this 
village. The cotton trees about this 
place seemed decorated with ten thous- 
and living lamps, perpetually shifting 
their position, and now and then dancing, 
in fairy-like confusion, among the thick 
green foliage. A stranger, brought 
from your side of the Atlantic, not hav- 
ing heard of these earthly luminaries, 
might have deemed himself travelling 
among the stars. The way to catch as 
many as you please, is to take a fiery 
stick, and blow upon it, making a kind 
of intermitting light, like that which the 
flies themselves keep up. By the time 
I had reached the top of a very high 
mountain, at the most easterly part of 



the island, the sun was just rising, amidst 
the inexpressible grandeur of a western 
sky, and illuminating, with his first rays, 
the unbroken bosom of the sea. Whilst 
waiting beneath a tree, to shelter my- 
self a little from a heavy shower, I saw, 
to my great astonishment, a company of 
those beetles called Hercules, rolling 
some ponderous balls of goats' dung be- 
fore them up the hill. The rapidity of 
their march is amazing, considering the 
large size of the ball they rolled on be- 
fore them, and the clay, too, it had ac- 
cumulated in passing over the wet 

ground. I arrived at Miss C 's to 

breakfast, the termination of my journey, 
and truly a fatiguing one. You will, 
perhaps, think a journey of that distance 
may be undertaken often, until I inform 
you that it took me nearly three days, 
and cost me for tea, with bad bread and 
butter and bed, l. 2s. Id.', for break- 
fast next morning for myself and boy, 
13s. 4d. : grass and corn for horses, 10s. 
They charge at the rate of a penny per 
pound for green wet grass, and tenpence 
per quart for corn. Dinner for myself 
and boy, 1. 13s. 4d. ; and for horses, 
11s. 8dL, &.G.; but the poor people I 
went to visit, were so generous as to 
make the lady of the house in which I 
stopped, slip sufficient to pay my expen- 
ses into the portmanteau." 

The people attended in crowds on Mr. 
Coultart 's preaching, and expressed the 
strongest desire to enjoy the constant 
labors of a missionary ; and even began 
at once, in anticipation of it, to subscribe 
for the erection of a place of worship. 
Some time afterwards, another station 
presented itself; and as opportunities 
began to multiply, the committee re- 
solved on sending out an additional 
missionary. Accordingly, Mr. Joshua 
Tinson, who had been several years ed- 
ucating for missionary service, under 
the patronage of the Society, was select- 
ed, and sent into this field. 

The venerable Moses Baker having 

become blind with age, at the instigation 

of the proprietor of the estate where he 

lad long successfully labored in instruct- 

ng the negroes, Mr. Henry Tripp, of 

Kingston, was requested to make trial 

of the station. He was considered, as 

)eculiarly eligible, being competent to 

unite some secular employment on the 

estate, which was thought desirable, with' 

he ministerial vocation. To this he 
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consented, and proceeded thither with 
his family. Mr. Coultart has given a 
very pleasing picture of Moses Baker, 
in the interview he enjoyed before this 
arrangement was completed. "I went 
with the old man to the little chapel, 
which was filled to the door, and heard 
him catechise between one and two hun- 
dred children, and some adults. These, 
and many more adults, nearly all that 
were in the chapel, repeated the Lord's 
prayer, 8cc.; and the children repeated 
graces before and after meat, and many 
of Watts's hymns. I confess I have not 
seen so pleasing a sight on the island. 
A considerable number came on the 
following morning, and repeated to me 
parts of the Old and New Testaments,- 
which the old man had taught them. 
Mr. Baker conducted the worship with 
great propriety, though now blind. I 
preached to nearly six hundred persons, 
amongst whom were the proprietor and 
his nephew, the doctor, overseers, and 
book-keepers, and many persons of col- 
or. Mr. Baker is neither superstitious 
nor enthusiastic ; he is evidently spiritu- 
al in all things; has much good sense; 
speaks scripturally, and with much feel- 
ing. I saw some instances of his decis- 
ion and firmness in religious discipline 
which surprised me; and Mr. 
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speaks in high terms of the character 
and conduct of his negroes, which he 
ascribes to their religion." 

In the course of the year 1821, many 
of Mr. Coultart's friends were removed 
by death. They afforded the most en- 
couraging evidence of the genuineness 
of their Christian profession. Such had 
been the mortality, that nine had been 
removed in one week. The following 
interesting account may serve as a spec- 
imen, both of the history and character 
of many others: 

" Mrs. Brooks has long been an ex- 
emplary character. She was born in 
Africa; her parents, she used to say, 
were remarkably fond of her, being their 
only child: their little hut was no great 
distance from the sea: she was large 
enough to stroll some way from home, 
which she did one day whilst her mother, 
the only remaining parent at home, was 
engaged in some domestic duty. A 
party of British sailors, who had been 
on the watch for such unoffending vic- 
tims, laid hold of her, and carried her on 
board their ship. She wept bitterly, she 



said, for she thought they would soon 
eat her, as she could not think of any 
thing else they could possibly do with 
her. She was so sad she could not eat 
the food they offered her. The loss of 
her dear parents, dear though black, and 
her fears, so wrought upon her mind, 
that a fever attacked her, and nearly 
relieved her from her more degraded 
oppressors. After recovering a little, 
she arrived at Kingston; saw some beef 
in the market, she said; and said to her- 
self, ' now I see how they cut up we 
poor tings to sell and eat.' The cargo 
was sent to America, herself excepted: 
her now disconsolate husband was then 
in the employ of the person to whom the 
cargo was consigned, and he entreated 
his, master not to send this young girl 
away, as she appeared to him rather 
superior to the others. After a time, 
she became afflicted; God told her mind, 
she said, that she was a great sinner; 
she believed it, and felt that poignant 
distress which some convinced and hope- 
less sinners feel; went to hear Mr. Liele, 
and by him was told to go to Jesus 
Christ, which after some time, she ven- 
tured to do. Her own words are, 
' Massa, me feel me distress, me heart 
quite big wi grief, for God no do me no 
wrong; him do all good for me, me do 
all bad to him. Ahmassa! me heart too 
full an too hard; me eye no weep, but 
someting so gentle come through me 
heart, den me eye fill, and God make 
me feel dat him so good to notice poor 
me, dat me throw meself down, and 
weep quite a flood.' The black man 
who had obtained her permission to stop 
on the island, now purchased her from 
his employer, married her, and went to 
a little pen out of town to live. But her 
husband was not pious; he persecuted 
her much, used her badly, and threat- 
ened to put her away, because she 
prayed. She said that she often wept 
and prayed on his account, but he still 
remained the same impenitent person. 
One night in particular, she entreated 
God much 'to do something for him.' 
When he fell asleep, she arose and 
prayed, f Blessed God, dy eye open, dou 
seest dat poor man ; me no able to tell 
de what him do; but him do ebery bad 
ting; do, good Lord, do someting for 
him; make him blind eye see him dan- 
ger, him dumb mouth peak! O do, me 
sweet massa Lord, do make him heart, 
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him stony heart feel!' She got into bed 
again undiscovered, and in a little time 
he awoke, weeping very bitterly, having 
been disturbed in a dream; he cried, 
' my wife, my dear wife, get up an pray 
for me poo sinner, you husband lost! 
O him lost!' In the morning, he was 
still in great trouble, arose and went to 
seek for a good man, to tell him whether 
he would be lost or not. The man he 
found told him, c dat no religion, re- 
ligion no come like dat.' His instructor 
either knew nothing of true^eligion, or 
supposed that God had but one way of 
bringing sinners to himself. The ac- 
count filled him with grief; but he said, 
as he left the blind guide, ' Well, if me 
no got religion in me heart, it quite time 
to seek it; God will may be give me a 
little.' God has indeed manifested him- 
self to this now bereaved man, ' as he 
does not unto the world.' They were, 
after their public profession, most exem- 
plary in every Christian duty. She lived 
nine, and sometimes twelve miles from 
Kingston, but she was most regular in 
her attendance, an attentive hearer, 
and was generally bathed in tears. She 
once made a little remark about the for- 
mer Mrs. Coultart, which was applicable 
to herself in a high degree. Whilst my 
present wife was teaching her to read, 
she said, in her usual affectionate way, 
' Me loving pickaniny, what make God 
take away that other loving pickaniny 
just when she coming to do we poor per- 
ishing tings good? Me tink dis: God 
have him garden, she one of the fruit, 
him take de ripe fruit first, it no so, 
me child?' She had a strong desire to 
read the Bible; but said, she should not 
live to read it all, but she wished to 
learn two or three verses of some psalm 
that suited her. When she heard the 
first two verses of the hundred and third, 
she said, ' Yes, teach me these ; ern help 
to peak God's goodness, for him so good 
to me, poor ting, dat me no know how 
to tell him so, and him own words best.' 
She lived to learn them, but she is gone 
to heaven to repeat them to her good 
Lord that she loved so much. She died 
of a short illness, and was, when I saw 
her last, insensible from severe fever." 
In the letters of Mr. Coultart, abun- 
dant evidences appear both of the pow- 
er and the progress of religion. The 
sublime character and the sanctifying 
energy of the gospel flash, like brilliant 



beams of sunshine amidst parting clouds, 
through the broken forms of negro lan- 
guage. In the first five years of the 
mission, about one thousand had been 
added to the church, of whom nearly five 
hundred had joined within two years; 
"and we have," says Mr. Coultart, 
"been very particular," that is, in the 
admissions. 

"A Guinea negro, whose experience 
we lately heard, observed respecting 
himself, that from the time he came from 
the Guinea coast, "him no able to take 
word; if any one offend him me take 
knife, me take tick, me no satisfy till me 
drink him blood; now me take twenty 
bad word: then me tief, me drink, me 
ebery bad ting. Somebody say me must 
pray: me say no, what me pray for? 
rum best pray for me; give me someting 
good for eat, dat better dan pray. 'What 
made you change your mind then?' 
'Massa, me go to church one Sunday, 
and me hear Massa parson say, Jesus 
Christ come and pill him blood for tinner. 
Ah, someting say, you heara dat, him 
pill him blood! Ah, so! den me de tin- 
ner, me de tief, me de drunkard! Him 
pill him blood for Guinea niger! Oh! oh! 
Jesus Christ die for poo niger before 
him know him!' thinking, as seems quite 
natural to them, that Jesus becomes 
acquainted with them just then, because 
he is telling them all they have done. 

"One of our female friends came thir- 
ty miles the other morning, to tell me of 
her recovery from sickness, that I might 
unite with her in praising God. She 
gave me a long account of the means 
used for her recovery, which she im- 
agined God had revealed to her in a 
dream. I said, 'Mary, take care; God 
is very good, but you must no think too 
much about dreams, for Satan sometimes 
puts on white clothes.' 'Yes, massa,' 
she replied, 'me know; but me no heed 
so much what me feel, as what dat me 
feel make me do.' She added, 'when 
me hear any body peak, me say, Well, 
me see what you do; and me watch 
quite close, for it no hard ting to peak 
Christian, but it quite hard to main- 
tain the Christian.' 

"Our monthly prayer-meeting is well 
attended, although we are obliged to 
meet before the sun goes down, to avoid 
the penalty. I am sure that some of 
the prayers offered up by these sons of 
Canaan would affect your hearts could 
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you hear them. One said in his prayer 
last monthly meeting, with great fer- 
vor, 'Lord, save we poo black sinner ! 
breakup all de dibble's work him done 
in me heart, and save poo African, an em 
poo Guinea niger, from dat place where 
no sun shine, where no tar twinkle!' It 
is some encouragement to hearthese poor 
things pray, and we hope prayer will 
prevail against sin, and that this desert 
will in answer thereto be watered and 
become very fruitful." 

In January, 1822, Mr. Coultart open- 
ed his new chapel, many thousands at- 
tending on the occasion, multitudes of 
whom could only be accommodated with 
benches on the outside. Subsequently, 
the regular worship was well sustained 
by numerous attendants ; and some Eu- 
ropeans evinced serious concern about 
salvation. The chapel contained 2000, 
and was well filled, even on a week 
day. Mr. Coultart furnishes the follow- 
ing pleasing anecdote. "Three nights 
ago, a man of decent appearance came 
to relate what he thought of himself 
and of the Saviour; said he had been 
living for himself, and 'neider did know 
or think any ting about God. 3 The 
greatest part of his time he had lived in 
Kingston; and changing masters fre- 
quently, he had, as is the custom in this 
colony, changed his old name with his 
old master, the last of whom wished him 
to become a Christian. Poor things, 
they think that christening effects this 
great object! He asked a friend who 
belonged to the Baptists, to stand for 
him; but he refused, and asked him to 
think what sort of a Christian man 
could make him ; as for him, he no know 
man's Christian; him only know Chris- 
tian God make.' This puzzled the poor 
man, who thought 'something in right 
Christian him no know.' 'Him made a 
Christian ; but him still go on in him old 
way, for him no know him doing wrong.' 
Here I interrupted him, to learn the 
force of conscience, in the way Paul 
states it, with regard to the heathen. 
I said, 'James, you say you did not 
know God, you no hear any ting 
about him; when you do sin, you no 
know it sin? conscience within you no 
tell you dat bad, God angry for dat?' 
He said,' Yes, conscience tell me, and 
trouble me much; but nevertheless, me 
no heed conscience much.' William, 
'the friend, the faithful friend,' as he 



termed him, 'courted ' him to a little 
prayer-meeting conducted by themselves; 
and e dere God catch him poor runaway! 
He see Jesus love him, poor ting, and 
him want to love Jesus, and keep his 
commands.' I asked him, who persuaded 
him to be baptized. 'William make 
him hear what Jesus say, Believe and 
be baptize. Now him believe Jesus to 
be the son of God and only Saviour, an 
him wish to gie himself quite up to Jesus, 
an take Jesus, for him tick (staff) to 
lean upoai'till him last day on earth,' 

Notwithstanding the pecuniary difficul- 
ties of the Society, the committee deemed 
it their duty to adopt measures for the 
occupancy of anew sphere of missionary 
exertion, which appeared to them to 
have presented itself providentially at 
the British settlement of Honduras, in 
the bay of Mexico. Mr. Angas of New- 
castle, who had long held commercial 
connection with the settlement, and felt 
much concerned to promote its moral 
and spiritual interests, proposed to give 
a free passage to any missionary that 
might be sent. It was known also that 
the commandant, lieutenant-colonel 
Arthur, was desirous of extending Chris- 
tianity among the native tribes. Not 
only were the negroes numerous who 
were employed in cutting down timber 
in the forests, but the chief of the Mus- 
quito Indians, who inhabit a large tract 
of coast to the south-east of Honduras, 
had been always friendly with the Eng- 
lish, and had expressed a wish that in- 
structors might be sent to his dominions. 
In addition to this, the facility of com- 
munication was great between the settle- 
ment and those extensive provinces 
which were rejecting the Spanish yoke. 
Mr. James Bourne, therefore, who had 
been for some years a student in the 
academy at Bradford, and was consider- 
ed as possessing suitable qualifications, 
was appointed, to this service, and sailed 
in April, 1822, in company with Mr. 
Tinson, who was going out to Jamaica. 
Mr. Bourne had to lament the loss of his 
wife in the November after his arrival, 
and experienced various impediments 
which left him in a state of comparative 
inactivity. His correspondence, how- 
ever, evinced an unabated devotedness 
of heart to the objects of his mission. 

Soon after his arrival, Mr. Tinson 
visited Manchioneal in company with 
Mr. Coultart, and was received by the 
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with every demonstration of 
respect and affection, as well as by per- 
sons of respectability in the neighbor- 
hood; but failing to obtain a license for 
that parish, he was compelled to return 
to Kingston. This disappointment was 
providentially overruled to introduce him 
to a new and extensive sphere of useful- 
ness among the negro population of the 
metropolis. A large body of colored 
people had met together several years 
under great disadvantages, through the 
want of instruction. At their urgent re- 
quest, Mr. Tinson was induced to un- 
dertake their superintendence, which 
afforded the opportunity of more direct 
and close co-operation with Mr. Coul- 
tart than would otherwise have been 
practicable. The church consisted of 
four hundred members, to which there 
were speedily numerous additions. 

Still solicitous of providing for the 
wants of Manchioneal, the committee 
determined on sending out another mis- 
sionary. Dr. Ryland was especially 
anxious on the subject, and succeeded 
in obtaining a member of his own church 
in Broadmead, Mr. Thomas Knibb, a 
native of Kettering, to devote himself to 
this work. He sailed with Mrs. Knibb 
on the 10th of December, 1822, having 
a gratuitous passage in the Ocean. On 
arriving, he found that both Mr. Coultart 
and Mr. Tinson had been debilitated by 
alarming illnesses; the former especially 
requiring immediate aid in his multiplied 
labors among a church now consisting 
of 2700 members. The large free 
school demanded an experienced teacher 
and the neighboring town of Port Royal 
presented anew field of effort in a rapidly 
increasing congregation. Mr. Knibb 
consequently remained at Kingston. 
The account he has given of a service 
soon after his arrival, is of an interest- 
ing character, and furnishes a graphic 
picture of the proceedings and prospects 
of the missionaries at the time: 

' 'The congregation at Kingston is very 
large. It would surprise you to witness 
the earnest attention with which they 
listen to the word. They seem to listen 
as though they never heard of salvation 
before, or as if they wished to catch 
every word. 

"I shall now proceed to give you an 
account of the second Sabbath I spent 
here, a day to be remembered with pe- 
culiar pleasure. Being ordinance day, 
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and there being many candidates for 
baptism, this was the day fixed for 
administering the two ordinances. Bap- 
tism is administered at an early hour, for 
several reasons: 1st, that those who are 
servants may be back to their employ- 
ers in time; 2nd, that the sun should not 
scorch us; and, 3rd, to prevent the as- 
semblage of carriages, &c. We set off, 
between four and five, for the sea-side, 
there being too many for the baptistery 
in the chapel. Though it was so early, 
vast numbers were assembled at the 
place of baptism, and many had slept all 
night under the trees to be there in time. 
Tents were erected for dressing, and 
enclosed with rails. A number of 
canoes filled with spectators, formed a 
semicircle, within which baptism was 
administered. Though the numbers 
were great, they behaved with the 
greatest decorum, and seemed impressed 
with the solemnity of the ordinance. 
The candidates were arranged in double 
columns, the men on the one side, 
and the women on the other. The 
women had white dresses, and the men 
white trowsers and shirts. Mr. Coultart 
and I, and several of the members, 
leaders, deacons, Sec., stood between 
the columns, and commenced by singing 
and prayer. I then took two of the men 
into the water, to a sufficient depth, and 
after repeating the usual words, baptized 
them. The time the ordinance was ad- 
ministering was employed in singing, 
which lasted nearly an hour. Out of 
eighty females, not one made the least 
disturbance, or discovered the least fear 
of the water. Nothing occurred to in- 
terrupt the solemnity of this important, 
this interesting ordinance. The number 
of persons baptized was one hundred and 
fifty-two. It was an interesting specta- 
cle, such a one as perhaps is seldom 
witnessed. The greatest caution has 
been exercised in receiving these can- 
didates. Many more have been rejected 
than have been received. Their knowl- 
edge, doubtless, is scanty, but many of 
their prayers testify that they are ac- 
quainted with the fundamental truths of 
the gospel. They have no inducements 
to hypocrisy, except ridicule and perse- 
cution be inducements. Mr. Coultart 
is as faithful in addressing them as a man 
can possibly be; telling them that it will 
be of no use whatever to be baptized if 
they do not love and serve God, on 
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the contrary, it would be far better for 
them if they were never baptized at all. 
"In the afternoon, the Lord's supper 
was administered. This was also a 
spectacle that would rejoice the heart 
of the people of God to witness. The 
far greater part of the congregation re- 
mained, and above a thousand partook 
of this Christian repast. When will the 
time arrive when the far greater part oJ 
English congregations will sit down to 
celebrate the dying love of the Saviour! 
God grant that it may be hastened! 
One of the natives said to me, 'O how I 
should like to go to England, where the 
good people live who send out good 
men to teach us!' Poor man, thought I, 
you would be greatly disappointed; you 
would wonder to see so few remain at 
the table of the Lord, and so many who 
care for none of these things. > 

"Our monthly prayer-meeting was 
well attended. The earnest and simple 
prayers of the negroes affected me much: 
I was highly delighted. How much 
did I wish that my Bristol Christian 
friends could witness the sight. It 
would, I am sure, have done their hearts 
good to hear a poor African pray in the 
presence of hundreds of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, 'thanking God that he had 
sent the gospel to poor black negroes, 
who were so wicked as to deserve to be 
shut up with devils, where no sun shine, 
and where no Saviour come.' " 

The church was conducted in a man- 
ner similar to the plan of the Methodists. 
Being divided into six classes, which 
met several times a-week in different 
parts of the city, for reading, prayer and 
other exercises, under their respective 
leaders; before any one was baptized, 
he was required to attend class as a 
follower, till he should be thought a 
proper subject. This attendance was 
sometimes continued for a year or two 
before he could be admitted. When a 
follower was proposed for baptism, it 
was necessary that the leader should 
express his approbation, and make in- 
quiries in the circle in which he moved. 
A meeting was then held, to hear his 
experience, at which the pastor and 
leaders presided, when the question of 
his admission was carefully decided. 

In the mean time, the Society at 
home had been placed in circumstances 
of pecuniary embarrassment, which for 
a time threatened to obstruct their op- 



erations. It was found necessary to 
borrow a large sum of money, to meet 
the engagements of the Society, and 
save it from dishonor, of which J63000 
remained unpaid at the anniversary of 
1822. Soon afterwards, a plan was 
proposed for the liquidation of the debt 
by a separate subscription, payable in 
case the whole amount was contributed. 
This suggestion succeeded; and not 
only was an amount raised equal to the 
debt,but far surpassing it. The ordinary 
income suffered no diminution by this 
effort; on the contrary, the receipts of 
the ensuing year exceeded those of the 
preceding. 

While new and important scenes 
were, presenting themselves to view 
around the missionaries, one especially 
at Anotta Bay, where the people 
flocked in multitudes to hear the word, 
while several hundreds had in the 
course of the year been added to the 
churches, Mr. Coultart felt compelled 
to repair to England with his wife, on 
account of her continued and increasing 
illness. Mr. Godden, also, had been 
long seriously indisposed, in conse- 
quence of having been overtaken by a 
shower of rain, on his return from a 
village service. He therefore accom- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Coultart and Mr. 
Tripp, who was induced by a domestic 
bereavement to leave ; and they reached 
Liverpool in the end of 1823. This 
absence, however, was supplied by the 
appointment of Mr. Ebene'zer Phillips 
and Mr. Phillippo, who, with their wives 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fleming, destined to 
join Mr. Bourne at Belize, on the Bay 
of Honduras, were furnished with a 
gratuitous passage by Messrs. Angas 
and Co. These last, however, were 
both removed by a malignant fever soon 
after their arrival. Mr. Phillips, after 
being some time at Kingston, proceeded 
to Anotta Bay. The destination of Mr. 
Phillippo, was Spanish Town. 

On the 14th of October, 1823, Mr. 
Thomas Burchell, a member of Mr. 
Winterbotham's church, at Nailsworth, 
was publicly set apart at Trowbridge. 
His intended location was Flamstead. 

The work of Mr. Phillips commenced 
auspiciously. On the last Sabbath of 
December, 1823, he baptized, in the 
new chapel, one hundred and forty-eight 
3ersons, whose characters had previous- 
y undergone the strictest scrutiny; and 
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on the same day, one hundred and one 
were added to the second church, under 
the care of Mr. Tinson. 

In the beginning of 1825, Mr. Phillips 
wrote encouragingly, as follows: "Our 
attendance of every class is still good, 
which is rather an unusual circumstance 
for the whites. I have heard from re- 
spectable sources (and I partly believe 
it), that there is already a surprising al- 
teration in the morals of the people 
here. No place could possibly be more 
heathenish than this, before we came 
here: there was no observance of the 
Sabbath, no worship of God at all, but 
rioting and drunkenness, and every evil 
work. One of the resident gentlemen 
told me, that he had been here twenty- 
one years, and only been twice to church 
in all that period: it is (besides the want 
of inclination) so formidable to travel 
long distances in the sun in this hot cli- 
mate. But I hope more positive good 
has been effected, than merely improv- 
ing the morals of the people. This is 
only like clearing away the rubbish; but 
we have been instrumental in ' planting 
in the wilderness, the cedar;' though, 
' not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name be the glory.' On 
the first Sabbath in this month, we formed 
ourselves into a Christian church. Our 
number was about forty, who had all 
been previously baptized by different 
persons; and of all, I have reason to 
entertain pleasing expectations. Our 
church is principally composed of ne- 
groes; many more would gladly have 
come, but I wished to wait a little longer, 
as I have exercised the strictest scruti- 
ny, and the closest personal investiga- 
tion. O.ur ordinance was a solemn 
scene; many were in tears. I felt quite 
happy in my own mind, and quite at 
home in my Master's work." 

In the spring, Mr. Bourne paid a visit 
to several places under Spanish domin- 
ion, to the southward of Belize. The 
first was to the settlement at Amao, 
about two hundred miles distant, where 
he found the people in a miserable state 
as it respected religion. One woman, 
supposing him to be a priest, came to 
him to confess, which gave him occasion 
to refer her to a higher source for the 
forgiveness of sins. He went up the 
Gulf of Dalic to Isabella, a place chiefly 
occupied to receive goods to and from 
Guatimala and Belize. The inhabitants 



were chiefly Indians, with a few Span- 
iards, who had no priest among them, 
and seemed, if possible, in a worse con- 
dition than those at the former settlement. 
Conversation was held, and tracts dis- 
tributed among them, which they ap- 
peared eager to receive. In addition to 
the general services conducted at Belize, 
in preaching, and teaching a Sunday 
school, Mr. Bourne devoted a portion of 
time every week to visit the free colored 
people, and converse and pray with them 
from house to house. They consisted 
chiefly of disbanded soldiers,comprising, 
with themselves and families, nearly a 
thousand persons, in two villages, lying 
north and south of Belize. At length, 
after various difficulties, Mr. Bourne 
succeeded in purchasing an eligible plot 
of ground, for the erection of a chapel 
and dwelling-house. His congregations 
were good, and occasionally crowded; 
and he baptized several persons on a 
profession of faith. The Sunday school 
gradually increased, and the improve- 
ment made by some of the pupils was 
very encouraging. Twenty adults were 
in the school, several of whom could 
read the Testament. Their habits and 
general dullness, however, rendered it 
difficult to preserve order. 

Mr. Coultart having returned to his 
important sphere of labor at Kingston in 
the beginning of April, 1824, found all 
well; but in three weeks he had to la- 
ment the decease of Mr. Thomas Knibb, 
who conducted the free school in con- 
nection with the church. By his assidui- 
ty in that department, and his occasional 
services in the ministry, he had acquired 
general esteem, and was deeply regret- 
ted. An ear and eye witness said, that 
his feeling in the pulpit was evidently 
that of a man who had left the world 
behind him, with eternity full in view, 
and his spirit ready for its flight, but 
longing and pleading, like Abraham, for 
a guilty population. The school, and 
the duties of the church, required a pe- 
culiar character, and every one who 
knew him admitted his adaptation to his 
work. Although formed of very rude 
materials, the school prospered under 
liis prayerful and solicitous superinten- 
dence, which was constantly directed to 
the spiritual benefit of those whom he 
was required to instruct. The whole 
was conducted with that facility which 
is usually characteristic of talent for a 
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work, combined with a sense of pleasure 
in performing it. 

In order to supply this vacancy, Mr. 
William Knibb, a younger brother, 
sailed, with his wife, in the Ocean, Cap- 
tain Whittle, early in November. The 
ship was nearly lost in a tremendous 
gale, .off Beachy Head; but the God of 
the winds and the waves preserved them 
for services of the highest importance, 
as will be hereafter seen. He commu- 
nicated the following account of his 
arrival to a friend in Bristol: " As soon 
as we passed Port Royal, a canoe came 
to us, which we had no sooner entered, 
than ' Please massa, you massa Knibb ? ' 
'Yes.' 'Me thought so so like your 
broder; me be glad to see you, we 
thought you drowned; we hab been 
looking for you dis month. ' On landing, 
another hailed us, ' Oh! massa preach- 
er come! Me must carry someting, me 
be so glad.' We procured a wherry, 
and reached Kingston in less than an 
hour, where we met with a hearty re- 
ception. The next morning I visited the 
school. The children leaped for joy 
indeed, they could not refrain from 
dancing, for a negro must express his 
joy. Their writing is excellent, and 
they appear to improve greatly. Could 
you visit the school, you would say my 
dear brother has not run in vain, neither 
labored in vain. Some of the children 
have excellent capacities, and retentive 
memories. One little girl repeated sev- 
eral chapters of the Bible, and the whole 
of Dr. Watts's Divine Songs, at one 
time." 

In addition to his usual labors at the 
place of his residence, where vast num- 
bers were continually joining the church, 
Mr. Coultart exerted himself to widen 
the sphere of missionary influence; and 
for this purpose, purchased a plot of 
ground to form a station at Mount 
Charles, about twenty miles from King- 
ston. 

In the year 1824, he baptized four 
hundred and fifty persons. After stating 
this fact, in a letter to Dr. Ryland, he 
proceeds to give the following narrative, 
which at once illustrates the power of 
religion in the negro, and the watchful 
care for its purity exercised by the mis- 
sionary: 

"I called, the other evening, upon 
one of our poor members, that was sup- 
posed to be dying. I asked him how 



his mind was ; what his thoughts of 
death. ' Quite happy,' was his reply, 
c and ready to go.' I said, 'Take care, 
don't deceive yourself; you have been 
a vile sinner, a sad worthless creature, 
both to God and his church ; take care, 
don't build on the sand.' He seemed 
astonished for a minute or two, and was 
silent; then, as if he had collected all 
his energy, and freed himself from the 
hand of death, he sprang up on his bed, 
saying, 'No, minister, no; I am not 
deceived; you are clear of my blood.' 
I said, ' Let that be to me ; your time 
is short; ask God to forgive you, for 
Christ's sake; let nothing take your 
attention from Jesus now; cry to him 
till you feel his love.' I prayed with 
him, and left him. In a day or two, 
some one came again, and said he was 
dying. I hastened to his bed-side. 
There stood his friends, and his weeping 
companion sat by him on the bed. He 
was dreadfully convulsed; and when he 
opened his eyes and saw me, he cried 
out very loud, ' Minister, bless you ; I 
am safe; Jesus Christ has not forgotten 
a poor wicked, worthless sinner. No, I 
am a dying man, but thank thee, O Sa- 
viour, for the gospel, for thyself; come, 
and take poor me. Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.' My heart leaped for joy 
to see this poor black brand plucked out 
of the fire. I never saw such ecstasy 
in death before, looked on him in his 
last agony in amazement, and said, 
, Surely the blood of Christ speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.' I thank 
God I crossed the Atlantic to see this, 
to receive the blessing and the delight- 
ful testimony of this poor descendant of 
Canaan, going where there is no more 
curse." 

The progress of Mr. Phillippo, at 
Spanish town, was impeded, partly by 
illness, and partly by untoward circum- 
stances. He was required to render 
military service, which being inconsis- 
tent with his missionary character, he 
properly refused; and, in consequence, 
would probably have suffered imprison- 
ment, had not the custos, the Hon. 
Francis Smith, interfered on his behalf 
with the governor. Immediate orders, 
also, were sent out by the British gov- 
ernment for his exemption. His pros- 
pects, in other respects, were pleasing. 
At Old Harbor, a chapel was erected at 
the expense of individuals resident in 
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the vicinity. Many were soon baptized 
there, as well as at Spanish Town; and 
Mr. Phillippo not only had a school of 
between one and two hundred, of whom 
thirty were from Jewish families, but 
established a large Lancasterian insti- 
tution. 

At Anotta Bay, the church increased, 
and Christian efforts were unimpeded, 
excepting by the feeble health of the 
pastor; and their cheering prospects 
were soon clouded by the death of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips. The church had 
increased from forty to upwards of a 
hundred members, and the school for 
negro children was well attended; but 
the decree went forth, and these beloved 
instructors were removed. 

Messrs. James Flood, Edward Baylis, 
tand James Mann, were sent out from 
the committee in May, and arrived in 
he beginning of June, 1826. Mr. 
Flood took up his residence at Mount 
Charles for some time, dividing his la- 
bors between that station and Anotta 
Bay, till he removed to Kingston to sup- 
ply the church in East Queen street 
during the absence of Mr. Coultart, who 
had gone to England, partly from the 
dangerous state of Mrs. Coultart, who 
had returned home some time before on 
account of ill health, and partly to seek 
aid for the public schools connected 
with his station in Kingston. Mr. Coul- 
tart's church continued to increase; and 
the church under the pastoral care of 
Mr. Tinson, which assembled in an old 
building about a mile from Kingston, 
had been blessed with a gratifying por- 
tion of prosperity, upwards of three 
hundred having been added by baptism, 
and many were inquiring the way of 
salvation. But the dilapidated state of 
the- building in which the people met, 
its inconvenient distance from the city, 
and a desire to provide additional means 
of religious instruction for a numerous 
and ill-supplied population, induced ma- 
ny of the members, encouraged by the 
missionaries, to seek an eligible situation 
in Kingston, with a view of removing 
the church. Suitable premises accord- 
ingly having been obtained, the greater 
part of the members withdrew, to form 
a new church; the place was opened 
on the 24th of December, 1326; and on 
January the 7th, 1827, the church was 
formed, consisting of two hundred and 
eighty-two town members, and about two 



hundred living on estates in different 
parts of the country. 

On the 13th of April, 1827, the church 
at Mount Charles was formed, consist- 
ing of forty-nine members, and Mr. 
Baylis recognized as its pastor. Of the 
members which composed this church, 
thirty-four were dismissed from King" 
ston, and fifteen baptized in the morn- 
ing of the same day the church was 
constituted. 

During this year, Mr. Joseph Burton, 
who had been for some time pastor of a 
Baptist church in Canterbury, desirous 
of being engaged in missionary labors, 
offered his services to the committee, 
and was appointed to Jamaica. Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton landed at Morant Bay- 
on the 27th of August, 1827, and under- 
took to superintend the church in East 
Queen street, Kingston, till the return 
of Mr. Coultart. Mr. and Mrs. Flood 
removed to Anotta Bay, to give their 
whole attention to that portion of the 
mission; which being prospered, he 
soon extended the sphere of his opera- 
tions by a new station at Charles Town, 
ten miles from Anotta Bay, the residence 
of a maroon clan. On Mr. Coultart's 
return, Mr. and Mrs. Burton removed to 
Port Maria, where a missionary was 
greatly needed. A congregation was 
soon gathered; and collecting the mem- 
bers living in that neighborhood, who 
belonged to other Baptist churches, Mr. 
Burton formed a church at Port Maria 
on March 16th, 1828, consisting of one 
biundred and sixty-seven members. He 
commenced, also, two subordinate sta- 
iions, at Oracabessa and Bray Head; 
but afterwards removed to East Queen 
street, Kingston. 

In the mean time, Mr. Burchell de- 
voted himself very successfully to the 
towns of Montego Bay and Crooked 
Spring, on the north-western part of the 
island. These places are about ten 
miles distant from each other. The 
former, the capital of that part of the 
island, contained about six or seven 
thousand inhabitants, with a large negro 
population around it, but was ill supplied 
with religious instruction. This induced 
Mr. Burchell to reside in the Bay, for 
the purpose of establishing anew station 
in the town, where, on the 29th of Feb- 
ruary, 1824, he formed a church of 
twelve members. So much attention 
was exci'ed, that the room first occupied 
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as a place of worship was soon found 
utterly inadequate to the accommoda- 
tion of the hearers; a large house was 
taken, but the congregation still in- 
creased; and many were converted to 
God. There was, however, great oppo- 
sition, and various obstacles were thrown 
in the way of the attendance of the ne- 
groes. The success was equally re- 
markable at Crooked Spring, where the 
eagerness of the negroes to hear the 
word was such that they frequently 
resorted thither from great distances, 
even fifteen or twenty miles, to unite in 
the public services. One or two other 
stations were also formed, and a wealthy 
proprietor offered premises to the Soci- 
ety at about one third of their value, on 
condition that a missionary should be 
settled at Ridgeland, an estate in West- 
moreland. These were purchased in 

1826. In the early part of that year, 
however, the health of Mr. Burchell had 
so much declined that he was compelled 
to undertake a voyage to England. 
Having made an appeal to the public on 
behalf of Montego Bay, he returned in 
January, 1827, with the means of erect- 
ing a suitable place of worship, which 
was speedily accomplished. Mr.Mann 
had occupied his station during his ab- 
sence, and continued for a time to co- 
operate with him in the general duties 
of the mission, till a new station which 
he undertook, was formed at Falmouth, 
where the most eager and general de- 
sire had been expressed for religious 
instruction. Many of the inhabitants 
had been in the habit of attending the 
chapels at Montego Bay and Crooked 
Spring, and a considerable number had 
become members. Falmouth is about 
twenty-two miles east of Montego Bay, 
in the parish Trelawney, which contained 
twenty-six thousand slaves. Here Mr. 
Mann constituted a church, in May, 

1827, of forty members, of whom sev- 
eral were the fruits of Mr. Rowe's ear- 
ly labors. At this period, there were 
eight churches in the island, and five 
thousand two hundred and forty-six 
members: the clear increase during six 
previous months having been seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one. 

It would scarcely be just to Mr. Bur- 
chell, to the negro, or our work, to omit 
the following interesting conversation 
which he held with one of his church 
members on his death -bed. 
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" Calling on this poor man one day, 
when he was very ill, I said, ' Well, my 
friend, do you think God unkind for 
afflicting you so severely?' 

" Jl. No, massa. 

" Q. Don't you feel sometimes dis- 
posed to complain? 

" Jl. No; pray to God not to let me. 
Q. What makes you feel resigned? 
Jl. Me know God do no wrong; 
him know what is best; him do best. 

"Q. Have you ever felt sorry for 
coming to Christ? 

"JL. O no! rne feel sorry me no come 
before; me too glad me hear of Jesus 
Christ. 

' ' Q. How do you feel in the prospect 
of death ? 

"A. Me feel happy. 

"Q. What makes you happy? 

"Jl. Delove of Christ. 

"Q. Do you think your prayers will 
take you to heaven? 

"A. No, no. 

"Q. But do not you expect to go 
there, because you are not so wicked 
as before, but are become a member of 
the church? 

"A. No, me no have one good ting 
to tink of, nothing but Christ, him prec- 
ious blood. 

' ' Q. Why do you think Christ will 
receive you ? 

"A. Me love him; me love him to 
me heart. 

"Q. But will he be willing? 

"A. Ah, massa! him no pill him prec- 
ious blood? him no say, Come unto me? 
me know him true. 

"Q. Would you like to meet your 
Christian friends again on earth ? 

"A. Me would^like to tell all me 
broders and sisters to love Christ more, 
to keep nearer to God. Me feel de 
more prayer, de nearer me keep to God, 
de happier me be. 

"Again, a few days before his death 

"Q. Well, friend, you appear very 
low? 

"A. Yes, massa; but de Lord is very 
good. 

"Q. Do you feel much fear of death? 

"Jl. No, massa; Jesus promise to be 
wid me. 

"Q. Where do you think you will 
go when you die ? 

"A. I tink I shall go home. 

"Q. But where is the home you 
mean? 
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<1 J1. Where Jesus is. 

"Q. What do you think of religion 
now? (At this he brightened up.) 

".$. Ah, massa, what become of poor 
neger if him no hear religion! What 
metink!- me feel, me no able to tell 
what me feel: it good, it make neger 
happy to die! 

"Q. Would you wish to recover 
again? 

"A. Me too weak. 

"Q. Well, but if God were to give 
you your own will, how would you act? 

"J2. Why (he hesitated, and replied) 
no, no, my will no do; me no want 
my will; God's will is best." 

Mr. Burchell adds the brief but com- 
prehensive testimony, "He lived con- 
sistently, and died happily." 

In April, 1828, a Society was formed 
in Kingston, called the "Jamaica Bap- 
tist Missionary Association;" the object 
of which was to aid the parent Society 
by extending the sphere of its usefulness, 
to promote the spirituality and influence 
of the different churches, and to supply 
the destitute stations. Soon afterwards, 
Mr. Tinson left the island for America 
and England, chiefly for the benefit of 
his health; and Mr. Baylis took charge 
of the church in Hanover Street. In 
December of the same year, Mr. Henry 
C. Taylor, formerly connected with the 
Church Missionary Society, and em- 
ployed as their agent, relinquished that 
connection, and was baptized in Span- 
ish Town by Mr. Phillippo; and being 
received as a missionary by the Society, 
was ordained at Montego Bay, on April 
the 17th, 1829, and took charge of the 
church at Old Harbor. He opened 
another station at Hayes Savanna, 
where, in the same year, a church was 
constituted. During his labors in this 
field, he witnessed some melancholy 
instances of persecution. On one oc- 
casion, a member of his church, a slave, 
was convicted of "the crime of preach- 
ing," as they termed it; committed for 
six months' punishment, and ordered to 
be flogged. The latter part of the sen- 
tence was executed very severely, . as 
his back evinced by scars extending 
from his ears down to his loins; the 
consequence of which was, that he was 
disabled for some weeks, and his life 
was in danger; but he endured all with 
Christian fortitude, while laboring under 
prison discipline. Vain, however, was 



the attempt, by chains and scourges, to 
impede the work of God. Mr. Taylor 
was cheered by repeated and numerous 
additions to his churches. 

The mission in the north-west part of 
the island received an additional laborer 
in Mr. Knibb, whose declining health, 
combined with other circumstances, ren- 
dered it necessary that he should relin- 
quish the school at Kingston. The 
advantageous conditions on which the 
premises at Ridgelarid were offered to 
the Society, and a promise from the 
New England Society of an annual 
grant of money, induced the missionaries 
to request Mr. Knibb to take charge of 
Ridgeland, in connection with Savanna- 
la-Mar, a station commenced by Mr. 
Mann. Proceeding thither, he baptized 
eighteen persons, and received them 
into church fellowship, October 26th, 
1829. He continued to superintend 
these stations till the death of Mr. Mann 
led to his removal to Falmouth. 

The health of Mrs. Coultart having 
suffered severely, Mr. Coultart removed 
to Mount Charles, Mr. Burton succeed- 
ing to his church at Kingston, and Mr. 
Baylis to that of Port Maria. 

On the 12th of December, Messrs. 
Samuel Nichols, William W. Cantlow, 
and John Clarke, with their wives, ar- 
rived from England. The former, by 
direction of the committee, went to 
Manchioneal; but in the course of two 
months, at the request of his brother 
missionaries, he removed to St. Ann's 
Bay, premises having been purchased 
there of the general Baptists, who were 
desirous of relinquishing the station. 
He also took the oversight of another of 
their stations at Ocho Rios, eight miles 
from the bay. At the former place he 
formed a church in August, 1830, of 
thirteen members; and another at the 
latter, consisting of thirty. Mr. Cant- 
low took charge of the church at Crook- 
ed Spring, Mr. Tinson resumed his 
station in Kingston, and Mr. Clarke 

D 

undertook the school in East Queen 
street, and the church at Port Royal. 

Mr. Mann was a most indefatigable 
missionary, under whose care the church 
at Falmouth exceedingly prospered. 
He visited many of the estates, and 
formed two new churches at Rio Bueno 
and Stewart's Town. He died on Cam- 
bridge estate in Trelawney, whither he 
had gone to preach, February 17th, 
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1830. He was a plain, honest, uncom- 
promising preacher of the gospel, and 
of such a frank and generous temper, 
that he seldom failed to conciliate esteem 
wherever he went. He was excellent 
as an evangelist, delighting to break up 
the fallow ground; but while thus cheer- 
fully toiling in the moral wilderness, it 
pleased God who deemed him faithful, 
putting him into the ministry, to remove 
him from the scene of his interesting 
labors, and permit others to gather in 
the fruits of his exertions. 

The church at Falmouth having in- 
vited Mr. Knibb to become their pastor, 
he removed thither, and took charge of 
the other stations connected with that 
church, with the same encouraging suc- 
cess that had attended the labors of his 
predecessor. Mr. Burchell's account is 
highly interesting. "I called a church 
meeting," says he, "when between four 
and five hundred members were present 
(special prayer-meetings having been 
previously held). At this meeting I en- 
deavored to impress on their minds the 
importance of being influenced by pure 
motives; and having addressed them in 
as conscientious a manner as I possibly 
could, I proposed Mr. Knibb, and re- 
quested a show of hands. I never saw 
such a scene. The whole church to an 
individual simultaneously rose up and 
held up both hands, and then burst into 
tears. My feelings were overcome, and 
1 wept with them. This, I said, is truly 
the Lord's doing. Such a feeling I nev- 
er witnessed before. Had you and the 
committee been present, I think you 
would have said, the path of Providence 
is clear and plain, and would have said 
to brother Knibb, ' Go thou, and the 
Lord go with thee.' " Mr. Francis 
Gardner, who had recently come to the 
island, was appointed to Savanna-la-Mar 
and Ridgeland. Mr. Gardner had been 
usefully employed for some time in the 
Christian ministry, at Burton Latimer, 
in Northamptonshire. He was desig- 
nated as a missionary on the 12th of 
October, 1830, sailed on the 30th of the 
same month, and arrived with Mrs. 
Gardner at Montego Bay, January 11, 
1831. 

The churches at Montego Bay and 
Crooked Spring, under the care of 
Messrs. Burchell and Cantlow, contin- 
ued prosperous; several subordinate sta- 
tions were begun; and the chapel at 



Montego Bay had been repeatedly en- 
larged, but still it was scarcely sufficient 
to accommodate the congregation. A 
new place of worship had been com- 
menced, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Cantlow, for the accommodation of 
the church arid congregation at Crooked 
Spring. But not only in that part of the 
island did a divine blessing attend the 
ministry of the word, a proportionate 
measure of success accompanied the 
preaching of the gospel in nearly all the 
other stations. 

In June, Mr. Josiah Barlow arrived 
in the island in a medical capacity, but 
some time after relinquished it, to take 
charge of the school in East Queen 
street, which Mr. Clarke was about to 
resign; and to supply Mount Charles or 
elsewhere. Mr. Flood about this time 
being about to return to England, on 
account of declining health, Mr. Barlow 
took charge of the stations. 

In the beginning of the year 1830, Mr. 
Tinson opened a new station at Yallahs, 
about nineteen miles from Kingston; and 
on June the 27th, formed a church of 
sixty-eight members, thirty of whom 
were dismissed from Hanover Street 
church, and thirty-eight baptized on the 
occasion. 

Mr. Burton, who had visited England, 
to confer with the committee on his fu- 
ture plan of operations, returned March 
the 25th, 1831, and shortly after pro- 
ceeded to Manchioneal, where the Soci- 
ety had long wished to send a missionary. 
He purchased premises, and entered on 
his missionary labors in St. Thomas in 
the East, with considerable encourage- 
ment, though not without difficulties. 

In April this year (1831), a meeting 
was held at Falrnouth andMontegoBay, 
of all the missionaries on the island ex- 
cept one, when, from the accounts given 
by each missionary, it appeared that the 
clear increase of members in all the 
churches, during the preceding year, 
was nearly two thousand. During the 
association, two missionaries, Mr. Wil- 
liam Whitehorne and Mr. Thomas F. 
Abbott, were ordained. The former, a 
native of Jamaica, was educated in the 
law; but on his conversion, determined 
to enter the church. With that view, 
he went to reside with a clergyman in 
the parish of Portland, and study for the 
ministry; but while pursuing his theo- 
logical studies, he became convinced on 
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the subject of believers' baptism by im- 
mersion; and on July 4th, 1830, having 
been baptized by Mr. Flood, at Anotta 
Bay, was received as a member of the 
church. Still desirous of being engaged 
in the ministry, he was ordained at Fal- 
mouth, April the 1st, 1831, and took 
charge of the stations at Rio Bueno and 
Stewart's Town. 

Mr. Abbott, who was ordained at 
Montego Bay on the 4th of the same 
month, was formerly a member of the 
Baptist church at Taunton, in Somerset- 
shire. He had been requested by that 
church, in 1827, to direct his attention 
to the ministry; and was about to enter 
the academy at Bristol, when an attack 
of illness rendered it advisable for him 
to suspend all such engagements, and 
repair, without delay, to a warmer cli- 
mate. He proceeded to Jamaica in the 
spring of 1828, and finding the climate 
favorable to his health, determined to 
continue, and enter on a commercial 
engagement, which, in a temporal point 
of view, proved highly advantageous. 
Such, however, was the prejudice that 
existed against missionaries, and so con- 
fidently were statements circulated to 
their disparagement, that many months 
passed away before he sought any in- 
tercourse with them. His prejudices, 
however, were speedily dispersed on 
visiting the Baptist chapel at Falmouth, 
and he was received as a member of the 
church, then under the pastoral care of 
Mr. Knibb. Some time after, he re- 
nounced his lucrative employment to 
engage in the ministry of the gospel. 
After his ordination, he proceeded to 
take charge of the stations at Lucea and 
Green Island, where he continued to 
labor with encouraging success till De- 
cember, 1831. These stations had been 
commenced by the general Baptist mis.- 
sionaries, who had now relinquished 
their mission in Jamaica, and the build- 
ing belonging to them at Lucea was 
rented by Mr. Abbott. But while the 
mission was thus reinforced by laborers 
raised on the spot, it was also called to 
sustain some heavy bereavements in the 
death of two missionaries, and the de- 
parture of several on account of illness. 

In April, Mr. Cantlow sailed for Eng- 
land, his medical adviser assuring him 
that his immediate return was necessary 
for the preservation of life. Mr. King- 
don, formerly a student at Bristol, who 



had come to Jamaica for change of cli- 
mate, in December, 1830, consented, 
at the request of the missionaries, to 
stay and superintend Mr. Cantlow 's sta- 
tion till his return; but circumstances, 
over which he had no control, rendered 
his departure, also, necessary in about 
three months. He sailed on the first of 
August, leaving the church at Crooked 
Spring under the care of Mr. Knibb. 

Mr. John Shoveller, who had been 
a long time usefully employed as a 
minister of the gospel in England, and 
was much respected in the denomina- 
tion, being desirous of engaging in 
missionary service, offered himself to 
the committee, and was sent out to 
Kingston, to take the church in East 
Queen street, about to be vacated by 
Mr. Coultart, because of enfeebled 
health. He arrived at Kingston on the 
30th of April, and was greatly delighted 
with his prospects of usefulness. A 
large addition was soon made to the 
church of upwards of one hundred and 
fifty ; and he commenced a week evening 
lecture, in which he endeavored to 
render science subservient to religion, 
with a view of benefiting the more 
intelligent part of the community. This 
lecture was well attended; many, who 
on no other occasion would enter a 
dissenting chapel, crowded to hear; but 
before he had matured his plans of use- 
fulness, he was attacked by fever, and 
on the 12th of December, died, with 
calm and holy confidence in his Re- 
deemer. 

Mr. Burton, who had gone to reside 
at Manchioneal, formed a church there 
of seventy-eight members, most of whom 
were connected with the churches in 
Kingston, but unable to attend for relig- 
ious worship. Soon after, he opened 
another station at Morant Bay, about 
thirty miles from Manchioneal, in which 
vicinity were many who had been bap- 
tized, some of them years before, but 
were destitute of any regular means of 
religious instruction. Of these, and 
others whose lives and experience Mr. 
Burton approved, he formed a church, 
consisting of about forty-eight mem- 
bers. In May, Mr. Clarke relin- 
quished the school in East Queen street, 
which was shortly after taken by Mr. 
Samuel Whitehorne, and went to reside 
at Port Royal^ that he might give his 
whole attention to that station, and its 
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subordinates at Port Henderson and 
Mosquito Point. During this year, Mr. 
Nichols extended his labors to Brown's 
Town, a new settlement in the interior, 
about seventeen miles from St Ann's 
Bay. He met with much encourage- 
ment; obtained premises; opened them 
for religious worship; and in June, 
formed a church of forty-four members, 
twenty-four being dismissed from St. 
Ann's Bay, one from Falmouth, and 
nineteen baptized at the station. 

A new affliction occurred in the death 
of a promising coadjutor, Mr. John 
Griffith, who was only permitted to look 
on the field of labor. He had been a 
member of the church in Gannon street, 
Birmingham, where he was designated 
to missionary service, February the 
24th, 1831, sailed May the 20th, ar- 
rived at Kingston with Mrs. Griffith, 
July the llth, and died at Spanish Town 
on the 20th, of yellow fever. His wid- 
ow shortly after returned, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillippo who were necessitated 
to leave on account of Mr. Phillippo 's 
state of health. 

Mr. Burchell, also, had been compell- 
ed to revisit England, partly on account 
of family affairs. As various represen- 
tations of an unfriendly character had 
been circulated, to the prejudice of 
some of the missionary stations connect- 
ed with the Society, he was requested 
to draw up a detailed statement of the 
course pursued by him in the manage- 
ment of those under his care. As state- 
ments of a similar nature since have 
been often circulated, a reference to 
Mr Burchell's narrative may serve as a 
general document, to satisfy inquirers 
and objectors on the subject. When he 
left Jamaica, there were in full commu- 
nion with the church at Montego Bay, 
sixteen hundred persons, in addition to 
which there were also about three thou- 
sand inquirers, resident in the town, 
and from one to twenty miles distant. 
At Montego Bay, there was service 
only every alternate Sabbath, when he 
was engaged with the people from six 
o'clock in the morning till eight in the 
evening, with very little intermission. 
The other Sabbath was employed in 
attending to the requisite services at 
Gurney's Mount, Shortwood, or some 
other place. Prayer meetings, preach- 
ing, conversing, and other duties, occu- 
pied the week, besides journeys into the 



interior of twenty and thirty miles. For 
thirteen successive weeks in the prev- 
ious year, he states that he journeyed 
at an average of one hundred and three 
miles per week in the concerns of the 
mission; and during ten months, trav- 
elled three thousand one hundred miles, 
no mean exertions and toils in such a 
climate, and where there were no public 
means of conveyance. 

"In consequence," says he, cc ofthe 
number of persons connected with us, 
scattered over a space of many miles, I 
adopted the plan of employing approved 
individuals united to the church, as 
'leaders,' or 'active members,' and 
divided the people into classes, to be 
superintended by them. To the mem- 
bers; I give tickets, which are renewed 
quarterly so long as they conduct them- 
selves becoming the gospel. These 
tickets are required to be produced, in 
the chapel, on those Sabbaths when the 
Lord's supper is administered; when 
myself and the deacons go round and 
examine them, to see that no individual 
is present but regular and approved 
members; the propriety of this plan is 
evident, as I have frequently detected, 
by this means improper characters, who 
had obtruded themselves at the table. 

"To the inquirers, also, I, give tickets 
(these are different from those of the 
members), at which time their name 
and residence are inserted in a book 
kept for that purpose. The leader is 
required to visit the people under his 
care as often as may be in his power, 
to converse with them and inquire re- 
specting them ; when he has to give an 
account of the same to me, and obser- 
vations are made, in the inquirer's book 
of any inquirer concerning whom he 
may report, whether good or bad. On 
these occasions, the tickets of the per- 
sons who are reported are brought, so as 
to afford me an opportunity of convers- 
ing with the individuals on their applica- 
tion for them, which are then returned 
or retained, as the nature of the case 
may require. 

"Under this system, therefore, I am 
enabled to acquire a general and pretty 
correct knowledge of this large body of 
people, which could not be the case, 
but by observing some such method. 
Indeed, I have no doubt, but that under 
this system I have a better acquaintance 
with the character and habits of the 
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members of this congregation, consist- 
ing of above four thousand individuals, 
than I could of a church of one fourth of 
that number upon the general plan pur- 
sued by ministers in England. The 
ticket system I consider necessary, 
also, to prevent designing and evil- 
disposed persons from imposing upon the 
people. 

"If the amount of subscription 
be the ground of objection, I remark, 
believing pecuniary subscriptions to be 
a scriptural duty, I have recommendec 
it accordingly, and proposed the sum o 
tenpence currency (sixpence sterling] 
per quarter (only a halfpenny per week), 
as an average subscription, believing it 
to be in the power of most persons 
to contribute that amount. Still the 
subscription must be voluntary; and its 
being withheld or given neither confers 
a favor nor proves a disadvantage to the 
individual in his connection with the 
church. A great number connected 
with the church do not contribute at 
all ; a considerable number, also, receive 
quarterly assistance, which is given 
them when their tickets are renewed, 
for the same reason as is stated for 
receiving the subscriptions at that time, 
namely, to economize time and prevent 
confusion, as it must be observed, 
that full two thousand of our congrega,- 
tion reside several miles' distance 
.from the Bay; and those persons, for 
several months in the year, have only the 
Sabbath when it is possible for them to 
have any interview with the minister. 
In addition to the number of those who 
do not contribute, and those who re- 
ceive quarterly assistance, there is a 
great proportion of those left who con- 



tribute but one of the proposed subscrip- 
tions per annum, others but two, others 
three, and but few in comparison four, 
so that I do not receive upon an average 
per annum, above half of the sum rec- 
ommended. 

" When I first heard of the charges 
preferred, and of the evils and abuses 
said to exist amongst our people, I made 
the strictest and most diligent inquiry 
respecting them; but being unable to 
discover any such things in the vicinity 
of the town where I resided, I thought 
probably they might be found among 
those of our congregation who resided 
at more remote distances; and therefore 
proceeded to form stations in the interior 



of the island, so as to bring the whole 
of our people under my more immediate 
inspection. 

"Under; these circumstances I rented 
premises 'at Gurney's Mount, where a 
church has been since formed, and I 
preach to an average congregation of 
six hundred persons, sixteen miles from 
the Bay. At the same time I rented 
other premises at Shortwood, eighteen 
miles distance from the town, to which 
place I go as frequently as I have it in 
my power. Other inland stations have 
been thought of by others of my breth- 
ren, from the same cause; but you must 
be aware, that with our small number 
of missionaries it is impossible to do 
more than we have already undertaken. 

"This, however, will prove to you 
that your missionaries are not indifferent 
to the charges against them, proceeding 
from whatever quarter, or whatever 
motive, -r-nor lethargic in investigating 
the truth,- nor indifferent in correcting 
any evils they may discover to exist, 
nor unconcerned to prevent the possi- 
bility of their recurrence. The exis- 
tence of any evils among any of our 
congregation or members, has occasion- 
ed me and others of your missionaries 
as much sincere and heartfelt grief, as 
it has afforded heartfelt joy to our foes ; 
not because it occasioned matter of tri- 
umph to our opponents, but because we 
are aware the smiles and good-will of 
Him who dwelt in the bush (for which 
we are most concerned) are not to be 
found in the congregations of the wicked, 
nor in the assemblies of the deceitful. 
It is not impossible but that evils may be 
found, but I do most solemnly deny any 
knowledge of them, or acquaintance with 
them. I am as anxious as the most 
rigid disciplinarian can be, that the 
church should be pleasing in the eyes of 
Him with whom we have to do; nor 
ihould I fear the consequences of the 
most rigid scrutiny, by the most rigid 
and captious individual, into the actual 
state and piety of the church under my 
are. We have had members of Scotch 
Baptist churches who have had inter- 
ourse with our members, and commun- 
d with them at the table of the Lord, 
who have expressed themselves delight- 
;d with the simplicity and sincerity of 
heir piety. In conversation with them 
on church discipline, I have been ad- 
dressed as follows ' You have members 
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in your church as severe in discipline 
as any I have ever met in any Baptist 
church.' 

"For your information and satisfac- 
tion I will narrate the method adopted 
in receiving the candidates for baptism 
and church membership. You will ob- 
serve that from the time they are receiv- 
ed as inquirers, they corrie under my 
notice and care; I converse with them 
individually and in the class, as frequent- 
ly as is in my power; and am contin- 
ually receiving information concerning 
them from their leaders: so that when 
they are proposed as candidates, I pos- 
sess a tolerable knowledge of them. 
Still, when one is brought forward, the 
leader himself is interrogated respecting 
him; then, if he be an estate slave, in- 
quiry is made of the members who re- 
side on the same property. After that, 
he is examined by the deacons and other 
members of the church, and lastly by 
myself. If the result of this process 
be satisfactory, his name is inserted as 
a candidate for baptism in a book kept 
for that purpose. Members are now 
appointed to obtain what information 
they can respecting him, so that before 
he is baptized he may undergo examina- 
tion once or twice more as the case may 
require. The nature of our examination 
is to ascertain what led the candidate 
first to think of serious concerns his 
views of sin of himself as a sinner 
his danger as a sinner, with respect to 
futurity his deserts as a sinner his 
views of God the holiness of God 
the justice of God in his hatred and 
punishment of sin the love of God in 
the gift of his Son his views of his own 
unworthiness his inability to effect his 
own salvation the way of salvation (on 
which I dwell) the person of Christ 
the atonement the love of Christ the 
evidence he has that he loves Christ, 
that he is a new creature his views of 
religion, its duties, its holiness, See. the 
effect it has had upon himself baptism 
and the Lord's supper, &.c. 

" If these poor slaves do not possess 
the knowledge of persons at home, they 
nevertheless frequently afford far more 
striking and satisfactory evidence of 
their genuine conversion, than many of 
their superiors in knowledge. On this 
subject I can speak with pleasing confi- 
dence. I have visited many on their 
dying beds have heard their last con- 



versationbeen present when their 
spirits have flown, and have rejoiced on 
beholding the nature, simplicity, power, 
and purity of the religion of Jesus. I 
have witnessed the holy lives and con- 
sistent conduct of others for years, 
amidst trials, persecutions, and suffer- 
ings. I have listened to the holy and 
fervent prayers of others, and have wept 
and blessed God. 

"In maintaining the discipline of the 
church, the greatest care is taken, in- 
deed, no effort is spared. In addition 
to the system of leaders, by which most 
things are brought to light, an annual 
investigation is made, which occupies a 
period of at least four months, notwith- 
standing the number of persons employ- 
ed; 'when many hundred miles are 
travelled by the brethren, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the real state of the 
church, and eliciting any evil or abuse 
that may possibly exist. On these oc- 
casions I examine the members in and 
near the town as minutely as though I 
was examining them for baptism. The 
most approved and best informed mem- 
bers are appointed by the church to 
examine and inquire individually re- 
specting the members, and as minutely 
as they can concerning the inquirers; 
after which they report the result, which 
report is taken and preserved." 

Mr. Burchell concludes his statement 
by requesting the secretary to lay it 
before the committee; adding, in the 
spirit which pervades the whole docu- 
ment, " I have ever felt anxious that 
they should be thoroughly acquainted 
with every part of our conduct. If 
there be any abuse existing, let it be 
known, and it will be corrected. If 
there be any thing objectionable in any 
of our plans, let them be canvassed: 
your missionaries do not assume infalli- 
bility; but I am confident there is not, 
and cannot be an evil arising out of the 
system adopted by us, but can be cor- 
rected. Besides, your missionaries are 
not so obstinately constituted as to be 
set against any improvement in any of 
their modes of operation; nor would 
they be averse to adopt any other sys- 
tem which may be recommended, if that 
system be better adapted to promote 
and extend the cause of the Redeemer, 
which is the object nearest their heart." 

Annexed is a tabular view of the Bap- 
tist churches, then in the island of Ja- 
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maica showing the additions, deaths, 
exclusions, &c., with the clear increase, 
during the previous year, Mr Taylor's 
churches only excepted, which includes 
tw'o years. " Received," in the second 



members dismissed from one church to 
another, but also to baptized persons 
previously unconnected with the mis- 
sion, admitted to church fellowship on 
re-examination. 



column of the table, refers not only to 

STATE OF THE CHURCHES IN APRIL, 1831. 



CHURCHES, 

IN WHAT PARISH SITUATED. 


PASTORS. 


INCREASE. 


DECREASE. 


Clear Increase. 


Total 
No. of 
Mem- 
bers. 


Baptized. 


Received. 


Restored. 


T3 

<B 

ft 


Dismissed 
to other 
Churches. 


Excluded. 


East Queen Street, Kingston 
Mount Charles, St. Andrew's - 


Mr. Coultart - - - 


114 




23 


73 




35 


29 


2937 
319 


Hanover Street, Kingston - - 
Yallahs, St. David's .... 


Mr. Tinson - - - < 


67 

57 


11 

47 


10 


12 
1 


30 


7 


39 
103 


769 
103 


Spanish Town, St. Catherine's - - 


Mr. Phillippo - - - - 


117 


35 


10 


10 




16 


136 


1036 


Montego Bay, St. James's - - ) 
Gurney's Mount, Hanover - - \ 


Mr. Burchell - - - j 


370 
53 


13 
3 


5 


27 


5 


11 

2 


345 

54 


1572 
125 


Ivil innii t n T^I*A| nm/nisv > 


Mr TCnihh - - - - - 


216 


24 


1 


5 


7 


14 


215 


885 






Anatto Bay, St. v George's - - ) 
Charles Town, ditto - - $ 


Mr. Flood - - - - j 


86 
60 


10 

4 


2 


12 


1 


4 


81 
64 


510 
112 


Port Maria, St. Mary's - ^ 


Mr. Baylis - - - - < 


104 
18 
33 


10 
3 




5 




3 


106 
18 
36 


410 
45 
36 


Bray Head, ditto - - - } 


Old Harbor, St. Dorothy - ) 
Hayes Savanna, Vere - - ) 


Mr. Taylor - - - 4 


156 
179 


3 




3 
1 


60 


9 


93 

172 


265 
257 


Crooked Spring, St. James's - - 


Mr. Cantlow - - - - 


88 


5 




13 


1 


1 


78 


723 


Port Rnvnl ........ 


Mr. Clarke - - - - 


23 




9 


2 


2 


7 


21 


202 




St. Ann's Bay, St. Ann's - - - 
Ocho Rios, ditto ..... 


Mr. Nichols - - - < 


21 
15 


31 

74 










52 
89 


52 
89 


Savanna-la-Mar, Westmoreland - 


Mr. Gardner - - - \ 


19 

2 






2 




1 


16 

2 


83 

22 




Rio Rueno, Trelawney ... 
Stewart Town, ditto .... 


Mr. Whitehorne - - \ 


63 
80 






1 

3 


3 
3 


1 


58 
74 


128 
108 




IVTr Ahhntt . 




50 










50 


50 










1941 


323 


60 170 


112 


111 


1931 


10838 



CHAPTER III. 



EVENTS OF 1831 AND 1832. 



IN contemplating the overrulings of 
Providence, it is gratifying and instruct- 
ive to notice the important use that is 
frequently made of what are commonly 
termed calamitous events; for however 
they may be so deemed, as affecting the 
persons of individuals, or the interests 
of the church in particular localities, it 
is indubitable that they have been often 
made subservient to the highest and 
happiest results. It might even be 
shown that disasters have been the 
means of incalculable good; and that 
from depression and defeat itself, have 
arisen ultimate success, so remarkable 
as to change the whole aspect of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and influence the desti- 
nies of nations. This is indeed consoling, 
not only as it respects the past, but as 



calculated to inspire confidence in the 
divine government for the future. The 
church is naturally encouraged by pros- 
perity; but surely she need never be 
dismayed at the darkest appearances, 
when history and prophecy combine to 
prove the power, the wisdom, and the 
protecting love of the supreme Disposer. 

These reflections may not be inappro- 
priate, as introductory to a series of 
events so much calculated to awaken a 
painful interest as those about to be re- 
corded, and of a kind so different from 
those which have been mentioned in 
relating the generally peaceful progress 
of the gospel. 

At the close of the year 1831, an 
alarming insurrection broke out among 
the slaves in Jamaica, the blame of 
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which the enemies of religion were not 
slow in laying to the charge of the mis- 
sionaries. Their blamelessness, and the 
malignity of the imputation, will here- 
after appear. 

SECTION I. 

Commencement and early circumstances of the 
negro insurrection. 

On Friday, December the 16th, 1831, 
Mr. Knibb received the first information 
that the negroes on Salt Spring estate, 
near Montego Bay, evinced symptoms 
of insubordination. He immediately 
communicated this intelligence, in terms 
severely censuring it, to Mr. Abbott, at 
Lucea, by whom the report was discred- 
ited; and also to Mr. Whitehorne, of 
Stewart Town, who, on the following 
Sabbath, named it to his congregation, 
earnestly dissuading them from all par- 
ticipation, if such proceedings had really 
begun. 

On Saturday, December the 24th, 
Stephen James, a slave on Chatham es- 
tate, Trelawney, went to Mr. Knibb, at 
Falmouth, and informed him that the 
people were saying, "free paper was 
come out, and they would not work after 
Christmas." Mr. Knibb, Lewis Wil- 
liams (a free black), and Thomas Lev- 
ermore (a free colored person,) deacons 
of the Falmouth church, held much con- 
versation with him on the subject. 
James seemed at first to think the report 
was correct; but having received as- 
surances to the contrary, he said " he 
would go home and tell the people that 



Mr. Knibb had contradicted the report, 
and that they must return to their work 
after the holidays, or else they would be 
excluded from the church." This he 
did, and it is believed his statement had 
the effect of undeceiving the other ne- 
groes on the estate, and preventing their 
revolt. On the 25th, in consequence of 
this information from the Chatham negro, 
and the rumors which were afloat, Mr. 
Knibb called a church meeting at Fal- 
mouth. He contradicted the report of 
the "free paper" having arrived, and 
exhorted them to return quietly to their 
work after Christmas, and influence 
others to do the same, urging on them 
Christian motives to obedience. Mr. 
Gardner also called the attention of the 
congregation to this matter, by address- 
ing them on the good fruits which relig- 
ion required from its professors. His 



text, Luke 13: 6, afforded him ample 
scope; and he applied it as much as 
possible to the existing circumstances, 
urging on the slaves the importance 
of their bringing forth fruit correspond- 
ing with their profession and privileges 
insisting especially on the duty of obe- 
dience to their masters, and the avoid- 
ance of every thing like insubordination. 
So pointed was his discourse, that Rob- 
ert Gardner, afterwards colonel of the 
rebels, expressed to one of the deacons 
of the church his determination, in con- 
sequence of what he heard, to return to 
his work after Christmas. But he was 
afterwards prevailed on to change his 
mind, and take a leading part in the re- 
bellion. When in prison, he said to Mr. 
Gardner, alluding to this sermon, "Your 
word melt we, we no holdup our head." 
On Monday the 26th, Mr. Blyth, 
Presbyterian missionary, went to Mr. 
Knibb, to converse about this appre- 
hended rebellion, which had then become 
a matter of notoriety and alarm. Mr. 
Blyth remarked " that there was press- 
ing danger, and that nothing but their 
united efforts could avert the evil in 
their district; that the slaves were im-- 
pressed with the belief that their free- 
dom had been sent from England." He 
had been endeavoring to undeceive 
the negroes at Orange Valley, an estate 
on which he had a number of members, 
but they refused to credit the account. 
Mr. Knibb, whom they said they would 
believe, offered to accompany him to the 
estate; but Mr. Blyth thinking it would 
be sufficient to make use of his name, 



Mr. Knibb proposed to send Lewis Wil- 
liams, on one of his own horses, with 
the joint messages of himself and Mr. 
Blyth, to their people on Orange Valley, 
and other estates; which was immedi- 
ately done. In the evening of the same 
day, Messrs. Knibb, Whitehorne, Gard- 
ner, and Abbott, met at Montego Bay, 
on their way to Salter's Hill, where a 
new chapel was to be opened on the 
following morning. The circumstance 
of several missionaries assembling in the 
heart of the disturbed district, at this 
critical time, excited suspicion of their 
having had some share in the plot; but 
the simple fact was, that they met in 
pursuance of a resolution passed nearly 
three months before, at a quarterly union 
meeting, held at Falmouth, fixing Tues- 
day in the Christmas week for the open- 
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ing of the chapel, being the anniversary 
of the day on which the foundation stone 
was laid. This misinterpretation of their 
motives was not unnatural for men who 
were breathing hostility against the mis- 
sionaries, and watching their proceed- 
ings with a jealous eye. 

Early in the morning of Tuesday the 
27th of December, the day appointed at 
that meeting, the missionaries proceeded 
to Salter's Hill, eight miles from Mon- 
tego Bay, to engage in the appointed 
service; when they diligently availed 
themselves of the opportunity of con- 
versing with the negroes, to correct 
their mistaken notion about the "free 
paper." A large congregation assem- 
bled, and Mr. Gardner preached a ser- 
mon, in which he introduced some strong 
and plain remarks, bearing on the report- 
ed evil intentions of the slaves, and 
wholly condemning them; exhorting 
them to walk worthy of the gospel ap- 
pealing to the reciprocal affection exist- 
ing between them and their absent pas- 
tor, and reminding them of the obliga- 
tions to holiness under which they were 
laid by their high profession and their, 
hope of eternal happiness. Mr. Knibb 
being their temporary pastor, and better 
known to them than the other missiona- 
ries present, it was agreed that he should 
deliver an address; part of which was 
as follows: " It is now seven years 
since I left England to preach the gos- 
pel to you; and when I came, I made up 
my mind to live and die to promote your 
spiritual welfare. Never did I enter 
the pulpit with such painful feelings as 
at present. Till yesterday, I had hoped 
that God had blessed my poor labors, 
and the labors of your dear minister now 
in England for his health, who loves you 
and- prays for you, and who tells me that 
he hopes soon to return to you. But I 
am pained to the soul to hear that many 
of you have agreed not to go to your 
work after Christmas; and I fear it is 
too true. I learn that some wicked per- 
sons have persuaded you that the king 
has made you free. Hear me; I love 
your souls; I would not tell you a lie 
for the world. What you have been 
told is false false as hell can make it. 
I entreat you not to believe it, but go to 
your work as usual. If you have any 
love to Jesus Christ, to religion, to your 
ministers, to those kind friends in Eng- 
land who have given money to help you 



to build this chapel, be not led away by 
wicked men. You are too ready to lis- 
ten to and believe what they tell you, in- 
stead of coming to your minister, who 
you know will tell you the truth. God 
commands you to be obedient to your 
master; if you do as he commands, you 
may expect his blessing; but if you do 
not, he will call you to an account for it 
at the judgment day. If you refuse to 
work, and are punished, you will suffer 
justly; and every friend you have, must 
and will turn his back upon you." 

Much dissatisfaction was manifested 
by some of the slaves at this address, 
and many murmurs were heard. This 
plain contradiction of their error this 
sudden dashing of their fond hopes of 
freedom overcame their patience, and 
called forth the bad passions of their 
nature. They said that ' ' parson Knibb 
had no business to meddle with the free 
paper that the white people had bribed 
Mr. Blyth to tell lie, and that Mr. Blyth 
had given Mr. Knibb half the money to 
keep free paper from them." So angry 
were they with Mr. Knibb, for this in- 
terference to frustrate their intentions, 
that they declared they would have mal- 
treated him, had he not had so many 
ministers with him. Having remained 
at the chapel an hour or two after the 
service, exhorting the people to resume 
their work, the missionaries returned to 
Montego Bay. On that night the burn- 
ing of properties commenced. 

At Falmouth, the missionaries had 
frequent opportunities of discountenanc- 
ing the rebellion, which had now broken 
out; and there also they experienced no 
ordinary portion of mental suffering. 
About the time of their arrival, three 
slaves from Green Park estate, named 
Joseph Henry, James Virgo, and Lewis 
Atherton, members of the Falmouth 
church, brought down from York two 
rebels, whom they had captured while 
attempting to burn Green Park. Hen- 
ry and Virgo went to Mr. Knibb, and 
related this circumstance; stating that 
the magistrates had rewarded them with 
a doubloon, and given them a pair of 
handcuffs, with authority to go and do 
the like again if necessary. They ask- 
ed him whether they had done right, as 
they had been taunted for taking up their 
own color, by some irreligious negroes, 
who said they did it for money. Mr. 
Knibb commended their conduct, and 
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strongly urged them to go on defending 
their master's property, and capture as 
many rebels as they could. Prayer- 
meetings for the divine interposition to 
restore peace, were held, both at the 
Wesley an and Baptist chapels; and the 
missionaries exerted all their influence 
to induce their people to be quiet and 
attend to their work. Mr. Knibb sent a 
message by Mr. Waddell, Presbyterian 
missionary, to his people on Carlton es-< 
tate, under the attorneyship of Robert 
Cron, Esq., and they saved the proper- 
ty. As opportunities offered, he sent 
messages also to other properties, and 
otherwise exerted himself successfully. 
This was truly a memorable week. 
There were together, at Mr. Knibb's 
house, himself and Mrs. Knibb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbott, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitehorne, Mr. S. Whitehorne, from 
Kingston, and Mr. and Mrs. Nichols, 
in. all nine; occasionally joined by Mr. 
and Mrs. Waddell and Mr. Box. The 
circumstances of the country rendered 
travelling so dangerous, that they were 
precluded from separating, though some 
of the brethren anxiously desired to visit 
their respective stations. For seven 
days, this Christian party continued 
unbroken, enjoying the advantages of 
mutual counsel and sympathy; but was 
then dissolved by the hand of power. 
" All was confusion abroad. The fam- 
ilies of proprietors, overseers, and others 
from the country, were hurrying into 
town for safety; military expresses 
were hastening in all directions; and 
repeatedly large bodies of slave-prison- 
ers, of both sexes, taken in rebellion, 
or suspected of rebellion, passed Mr. 
Knibb's residence on their way to the 
guard-house. Perplexing reports were 
continually brought to the missionaries 
that they were blamed as the promoters 
of the mischief; that all the captured 
negroes were closely questioned whether 
their minister had not told them they 
were to be free at Christmas; and es- 
pecially that a full determination was 
manifested to implicate Mr. Knibb, as 
the resident minister. They knew their 
innocence; but they knew also the 
probable power of promises or intimida- 
tion, to elicit from the unhappy prisoners 
statements which were untrue. Such 
reports, therefore, could not fail to in- 
duce a lively solicitude respecting the 
event, especially in the case of Mr. 



Knibb, whose family of three small chil- 
dren added much to the weight of his 
own care, and excited the tenderest 
concern of his friends. But they re- 
membered there was One who knew 
the heart, and restrained the wrath of 
man, and to Him their eyes were di- 
rected."* 

At length, martial law was proclaimed 
at Falmouth on Saturday the 31st of 
December; of which transferance of 
power from the civil to the military au- 
thorities, they naturally apprehended 
their enemies would take a dangerous 
advantage. The first intimation of mar- 
tial law was given them by a soldier, 
who went into Mr. Knibb's yard, and 
seized a saddle for the King's service. 
From this hour they had no certainty 
for a moment that their own persons 
might not be required, nominally for 
ttfe same service, but really to subserve 
the hostility of their bitterest foes. They 
betook themselves, therefore, to the 
word of God and prayer, entreating to 
be prepared for the unknown result. 
On the first of January, two public 
prayer meetings were held in the chapel, 
to implore the restoration of tranquillity, 
and the preservation of slaves professing 
religion, from uniting in the rebellion. 
During the morning assembly, Mr. 
Knibb solemnly appealed to the congre- 
gation, contradicting the report respect- 
ing freedom, and warning and entreating 
the slaves to continue faithful and dili- 
gent. After this service, Mr. Denoon, 
a non-commissioned officer, with four 
privates, regularly armed with fixed 
bayonets, went to Mr. Knibb's house, 
with orders to conduct the missionaries 
immediately to the guard-house, to enlist 
in the militia. Messrs. Nichols and 
Whitehorne, the only two who had 
reached home, promptly obeyed, and 
under this escort proceeded to the court- 
house. This officer behaved with great 
civility, particularly to Messrs. Knibb 
and Abbot, whom he afterwards met 
in the street, and requested to go 
to the court-house by themselves, while 
he and his men proceeded on other 
duty. After waiting in the officers' 
apartment of the guard-house, evidently 
to the satisfaction of those gentlemen, 
an hour and upwards, to see Colonel 
Cadien, Major Nelson thanked them 
for attending so promptly, and merely 



* Narrative by the Baptist missionaries. 
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requested them to show themselves 
there at eleven o'clock every day, by 
way of good example to others, till 
orders might be received from Sir W. 
Cotton, the commander-in-chief. The 
next day they went to the court-house 
at the appointed time; but then the 
scene was changed. Having again 
waited a full hour, the colonel told them 
"they had better join themselves to 
some company." They were astonished 
at this suggestion, after what had trans- 
pired the day before; especially as no 
intimation was given of any orders 
respecting them . having been received 
from the commander-in-chief. How- 
ever, they did not refuse, but simply 
remarked "they presumed they were 
liable to serve, from having been so 
called upon; but they had always been 
under the impression that all ministers 
of the gospel were exempt." Being 
told they must serve, Mr. Abbott joined 
the artillery, and Mr. Knibb, the 4th 
company, under Captain Chrystie. 
Mr. Whitehorne claimed the rank he 
had formerly held in' the militia, and 
was desired to send for his captain's 
commission; and Mr. Nichols, on ac- 
count of ill health, was granted a pass- 
port to St. Ann's Bay. Messrs. Knibb 
and Abbott, having first been commend- 
ed to the divine protection, went on 
guard at five o'clock that afternoon, as 
required. The former, however, was 
allowed to return home, being unwell; 
but Mr. Abbott spent three hours of the 
night, from ten till one, in pacing about 
as a sentry, and the remainder in trying 
to take rest on a table in the guard- 
house, vexed with the filthy co'nversa- 
tion of the wicked. 

On Tuesday, the 3d of January, 
being deeply impressed with the incom- 
patibility of military service with the 
ministry of the gospel, they drew up a 
memorial to his excellency the governor, 
praying for exemption; and gave it to 
the colonel, for his inspection, prev- 
iously to sending it to Spanish Town. 
While anxiously waiting for his opinion, 
which was promised that forenoon, Cap- 
tain Paul Doig, with his drawn sword, 
attended by two armed blacks, went up 
to Mr. Knibb, who was on duty at the 
guard-house, and said, " Take this man 
into custody this is all he has got by 
preaching." Captain Chrystie some- 
what more politely required Mr. Abbott 
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to deliver up his sword, and stated that 
"the colonel had ordered him to put 
him under arrest!" Both were placed 
in the ball-room, then used as a barrack, 
under a sentry. Hearing of their con- 
finement, Mr. Whitehorne went to them, 
and was himself detained by the sentry, 
" by orders," as he said. In an hour 
or two after, Captain Chrystie officially 
stated, "that the colonel had received 
such intelligence from Montego Bay, 
as had induced him to decide on for- 
warding them to head-quarters, for 
which purpose a conveyance would be 
ready in half an hour. 3 ' They asked 
permission to see their wives for a few 
minutes, or to write to them, but were 
refused. They were merely allowed to 
set down on paper a list of articles 
required in the canoe, and to send a 
message requesting their wives to pro- 
ceed to Montego Bay by land. Hastily 
preparing for their journey, they pro- 
ceeded to Montego Bay; and as they 
entered the town, their already agonized 
feelings met with another severe shock, 
in witnessing the dead body of a negro, 
covered with ball-wounds and blood; 
and they were told that the next day 
the missionaries would share the same 
fate. Their pockets having been search- 
ed for arms, they were marched through 
the town of Falmouth, to a wharf at 
some distance, under a military guard 
of a serjeant and four privates, duly 
armed, accompanied by a considerable 
concourse of people, both friends and 
foes. On their embarking in the canoe, 
an artillery officer of the militia, mounted 
on some elevation, waved his hat, and 
tried to raise a cheer at their departure; 
bnt a perfect stillness was preserved. 
It was nearly noon, the canoe was open, 
and they were unprotected from the 
meridian sun. No charge had been 
alleged against them; the cause of this 
treatment they knew not, further than 
the general clamor of their having pro- 
moted the rebellion ; and this uncertainty 
of course greatly augmented their suf- 
ferings. Having spent seven hours in 
this open canoe, they reached Montego 
Bay, where a scene of great horror 
presented itself. The houses which 
had so recently adorned the neighboring 
hills were now in flames, and the confu- 
sion and noise of war prevailed. Two 
men of war were lying near the town, 
and guard-boats were plying about; 
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and at a little distance up the land, 
flashes of musketry were seen, announc- 
ing that the angel of death was abroad. 
On their landing at night, they were 
first marched to the court-house, under 
their armed guard as before; and then 
to the lodgings of Sir W. Cotton, major- 
general, exactly opposite the house which 
their afflicted wives had reached some 
Hours before, who, while they waited 
in the street before his door, full half an 
hpijr, came out to see them, bringing 
a little brandy and water, as they had 
taken no,, food since the morning. The 
serjeaht having delivered his despatch, 
and received farther orders, marched 

("' ' I ' j j ; v ' 

them back to the court-house ; then to 

' * t j ' : i'f ' 

tfyejresidence of Mr. Gustos Barrett, on 
pne of the adjacent hills, about half a 
rpile distant; and finally, to the court- 
house again. During all this parade, 
they had to carry about their luggage, 
and to experience the frequent taunts 
of persons passing, who saluted them as 
the infernal Baptist parsons. Several 
times were they detained by the inquiry, 
"Who goes there?" to which it was 
replied, "A guard with prisoners from 
Falmouth." On entering the court- 
house, the officers and men surrounded 
them, uttering the most horrible execra- 
tions, literally gnashing upon them with 
their teeth, and glorying in the hope of 
glutting themselves with their blood, 
which they declared would be shed on 
the morrow. The missionaries soon 
discovered that they were considered 
answerable for the crimes of the slaves; 
and they were conducted into the pres- 
ence of Major Coates, the officer of the 
guard, who told them, " that he had 
received orders from the custos to put 
them under guard in that, place. " They 
were then handed over to Serjeant Pop- 
kin and four privates of the grenadier 
company (all whites), to be placed in 
the jury-box, a place elevated eight or 
ten feet from the floor. Here they 
were emphatically "a gazing-stock," 
a candle being placed before them, evi- 
dently for the purpose of exposing them 
to public view. In this situation they 
had to endure the greatest insults and 
indignities, and to listen to the grossest 
language. On entering the jury-box. 
Mr. Knibb, who had been ill for a- day 
or two, asked permission to lie on the 
floor; to which the Serjeant was civilly 
replying, when Captain Joseph Bowen 



called out, "Serjeant Popkin, what 
are you preaching about? leave them 
to the sentries." He therefore retired, 
and this encouraged the sentry who sat 
on Mr. Knibb's right hand, to vociferate 
with awful oaths, " No, you rascal, if 
you attempt to move an inch, I'll thrust 
this bayonet through you, you villain;" 
and at the same time pointed the bayo- 
net to his breast. This man afterwards 
said, in a conversation with another 
guard, "This is the notorious Knibbs, 
who robs our negroes of their maccaro- 
nies; but never mind, I am happy to 
say he will be hung to-morrow;" he 
also added, " that he was a ruined man, 
but he was now compensated for all his 
losses by the satisfaction he felt at see- 
ing Knibbs brought to the gallows." 
This individual had previously threat- 
ened to stab Mr. Knibb for stumbling 
as he ascended the steps to the jury-box. 
He said, "it was a shame to put four 
men to guard these fellows, they ought 
to be handcuffed and put with the ne- 
groes." Mr. Abbott was feeling a se- 
vere pain in his back, heightened above 
its usual degree by fatigue and anxiety. 
He mentioned this to Mr. Whitehorne, 
and wished to shut the window behind 
him, when this man, pointing his bay- 
onet at Mr. Abbott, said, "Hold your 
tongue, you rascal; don't speak to that 
other prisoner again, or I'll give you 
the bayonet, and I won't speak to you 
twice either, you villain." In the pres- 
ence of such a man, they dared not 
refresh themselves with either food or 
sleep; but rested their heads on a bar 
which was before them, endeavoring to 
compose their minds to their situation 
till the morning. 

But between ten and eleven o'clock, 
a deliverer came to their aid, named 
Roby, collector of his majesty's customs 
at that port, an old acquaintance of Mr. 
Whitehorne, who, on heanrj.,<v of his 
imprisonment, hastened ai: t\>n.( Jale hour 
to his assistance. He m;'t!< i , his way 
into the jury-box, and pro anting his 
hand, offered to do whatever ho could 
to make his situation more comfortable, 
and to obtain his release; observing, 
however, that he did not wish to inter- 
fere with the course of justice, if the 
missionaries had been guilty of any 
crime. The guards attempted to drive 
him out of the jury-box, saying, "they 
were prisoners, and had ruined the 
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country;" but on application to the 
officer on guard, he was allowed free 
intercourse with them. He kindly 
undertook to use his exertions for the 
release of all for the night, and left 
them for this purpose. After indefati- 
gable exertion, Mr. Roby obtained an 
order for their release for the night; and 
at twelve o'clock, conducted them to a 
grateful asylum at the custom-house. 
They were afterwards assured by a 
gentleman who visited the place about 
two o'clock in the morning, that it had 
then become so bad that their lives 
would certainly have been sacrificed, 
had they remained there till that hour. 
Early the next morning, Mr. Roby 
visited their wives, for the purpose of 
relieving their anxiety, and of conduct- 
ing them to their husbands; and at his 
office, they all had the happiness of 
meeting once more together. Mr. Roby 
also presented them with a document 
which he had procured from Mr. Gustos 
Barrett, releasing them, "on condition 
that each of them find a security to the 
amount of 50, that he will not leave 
the town of Montego Bay, and will be 
ready to appear when called on; the 
security to be entered into before any 
magistrate." Mr. Manderson, a gentle- 
man of property, and magistrate of 
Montego Bay, and Mr. Roby at once 
tendered their security for Messrs. 
Knibb and Whitehorne ; and Mr. James 
Guthrie, collecting constable, bailed 
Mr. Abbott. Thus, instead of being 
led forth to an ignominious death, as 
their enemies had predicted, and they 
themselves anticipated only the evening 
before, they found themselves mercifully 
set at liberty, their God having "enlarg- 
ed them when they were in distress." 

Although he thus befriended them, 
Mr. Roby was extremely hostile to them 
as sectarians. This he very candidly 
gave them to understand, representing 
that his love of justice constrained him 
to interfere, and that, notwithstanding 
popular clamor, he should consider 
them innocent till proved guilty; while 
he thought they had, though not inten- 
tionally, misled the slaves, and done 
mischief by an injudicious selection of 
texts, such as, "Fight the good fight 
of faith," and' "If the Son make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed!" The 
reader will know how to appreciate 
these statements. 



On January the 8th, public worship 
being impracticable, the missionaries 
assembled the family of the house in 
which they lodged for devotional exer- 
cises, and the reading of a sermon; the 
whole company consisting of not more 
than fifteen persons. But this attempt to 
keep holy the Sabbath day was not to 
pass without an effort to make it a pun- 
ishable act. On Tuesday the 10th, Mr. 
Roby received a message from Major 
Coates, by . a constable, requiring him 
to produce the missionaries at the court- 
house. He immediately informed and 
kindly accompanied them. After wait- 
ing some time, Major Coates told them 
he had received information that Mr. 
Knibb had been preaching to a large 
concourse of negroes on Sunday morn- 
ing, in the house at Jackson Town, 
and it was not licensed. Mr. Knibb 
stated that he had not preached that 
they had merely held family prayer, at 
which five or six friends were present 
with the servants of the house; and that 
he had read a printed sermon. Upon 
this, Mr. Coates at once dropped the 
subject; but the complaint manifested 
the animosity that prevailed against 
these servants of God, who were so 
closely watched, that for several weeks 
they did not venture to leave their lodg- 
ings, even to take exercise. Near them 
was a remarkable cave, which, some 
weeks after their capture, they ventured 
to visit in open daylight. This little 
circumstance they were informed exci- 
ted considerable suspicion, from an 
idea that there must be rebels in the 
cave, with whom they were in commu- 
nication. Though Mr. Gardner had 
given bail only "to appear when called 
for," and was not confined to any spot, 
yet when he signified his wish to Mr. 
Gustos Barrett to go round by water to 
Mrs. Gardner, he was told that if he 
attempted to quit Montego J>ay, he 
should be put under arrest. 

On the day when Mr. Knibb arid his 
companions were arrested at Ful mouth, 
Mr. Gardner set out from Savanna-la- 
Mar, for Montego Bay, in the usual 
course of his ministry. He was also 
desirous of seeing Mr. Burchell as soon 
as possible after his arrival, which had 
been some days expected. He was not 
aware of the real state of things, both at 
Montego Bay and on the road: he knew 
not, for example, that the chapel had 
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been converted into barracks; nor that 
the high road between that place and 
Savamia-la-Mar was occupied by the 
rebels, in consequence of the militia 
having abandoned their posts. The ac- 
count of this journey which had excited 
suspicion, as given by himself, strikingly 
illustrates the condition of the country 
at the time. It was attended with the 
greatest danger; and on one or two 
occasions he escaped as by miracle. 
About noon on Thursday, January the 



this deposition. Being required to enter 
into recognizances to appear when called 
for, Mr. Manderson again generously 
came forward, and gave bail in the sum 
of 100; when, on being allowed to de- 
part, he went to his missionary friends 
at Jackson Town, in the upper part of 
Montego Bay. 

At this juncture, on the 7th of Janua- 
ry, Mr. Burchell, who had been absent 
in England during the previous eight 
months, arrived in Montego Bay, with 



12th, Captain Huggup and Sergeant Mr. and Mrs. Dendy, in the ship Gar- 

Whitelock rode into the yard of Mr. ' 7 ^ * '-" =--,i- 

Gardner's residence, at Savanna-la-Mar, 
the former to the front door, and the 
latter to the back; and on seeing him 
as he passed the hall window, Serjeant 
Whitelock loudly called out in an au- 
thoritative tone, " You are my prisoner, 
sir!" A few words mollified his beha- 
viour, but his private correspondence 
was demanded, and Whitelock was to 
see that he produced it. This being 
done, it was sealed up by Captain Hug- 
gup and himself. Mr. Gardner was then 
taken to head-quarters, where he was 
told that he was apprehended by order 
of Sir W. Cotton; and after remaining 
there some time, Serjeant Whitelock 
intimated he must go to the court-house 
that night, as he could not go over with 
him to Montego Bay till the next morn- 
ing. Mr. Gardner requested Captain 
Owen, of the Blossom, to allow him to 
return to his own residence for the night, 
which was acceded to; an officer being 
sent to stay in the house, and six sailors 
from the vessel parading about it till the 
morning, when Whitelock called, and 
taking Mr. Gardner into his custody, 



they travelled together to Montego Bay, 
where he was taken to Major Coates, 
president of the court-martial. He dis- 
claimed having given the order; and 
after some hesitation, Mr. Gardner was 
taken to Mr. Gustos Barrett, who inti- 
mated that he was doubtless aware of 
the deposition which the slave Phillip of 
Mackfield had made against him. Mr. 
Gardner replied that he knew nothing 
of the cause of his apprehension. Major 
Coates then read the affidavit, to the 
effect that he (Mr. Gardner) had been 
up into the disturbed districts; that he 
took him (Phillip) into his chaise, gave 
him money, and said he had done well. 
Mr. Gardner then furnished a detailed 
account of his journey, and contradicted 



land Grove. As he had been eminently 
useful in the district, he had naturally 
acquired great influence; on which ac- 
count, some of the rebel chiefs, it was 
said, had used his name to further their 
designs. This report exasperated the 
sufferers against him, as the supposed 
author of their misfortunes; and to such 
a degree, that the missionaries on shore 
were repeatedly told, that if possible, 
there was little doubt that he would be 
assassinated. 

Before coming to an anchor, an officer 
from his majesty's frigate Blanche went 
on board, and demanded of Captain 
Pengelley a list of his passengers. He 
then required Mr. Burchell to accompa- 
ny him on board the Blanche; simply 
replying to his inquiries, " It is martial 
law." Great vigilance was shown to 
secure him; for Mr. Middlemist, master 
of the Blanche, and a party under his 
directions, were sent near the shore to 
prevent his escape. This seizure, how- 
ever painful, after a tedious voyage, 
was an evident interposition of Provi- 
dence; because it placed him beyond 
the reach of a mob, who displayed the 
most savage eagerness for his destruc- 
tion. On his arrival at the Blanche, his 
portable desk was tied and sealed up, 
and he was not permitted to go farther 
than the mainmast. The following 
memoranda will illustrate his situation 
on board: 

"Saturday 7th. The marine on 
guard walked in my apartment with his 
bayonet drawn; though I was not in- 
formed why I was apprehended, nor in- 
deed that I was a prisoner. At eight 
p. M. I retired to rest in a cot that was 
slung. The marine on guard continued 
during the whole night pacing to and fro 
in my room. 

Sunday 8th. The marine on guard 
still continued, with his bayonet drawn, 
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pacing the apartments which I occu- 
pied. 

"Monday 9th. This morning the 
marine paced with his bayonet sheathed. 
Permission was obtained for the visits 
of Mrs. Burchell; but it must be in the 
presence of a third person. About ten 
o'clock, a lieutenant asked me if I 
wished to walk on deck; after a few re- 
marks, I signified my wish, and was then 
informed that a guard must accompa- 
ny me. 

"Tuesday 10th. The marine on 
guard paced the deck during the night, 
with his bayonet sheathed; did not enter 
my apartments much; but every half 
hour, when he struck the bell, came to 
my cot and looked upon me. An officer 
on watch came down several times dur- 
ing the night, when the bell was struck; 
and as far as I could understand, in- 
quired if the prisoner was safe. 

"Wednesday llth. Mrs. Burchell 
and child were allowed to visit me. The 
same inquiry at night ' Is the prisoner 
safe?' 

"Thursday 12th. Mrs. Burchell 
came on board to-day, on conditional 
promise that ' she would not communi- 
cate with the shore.' 

"Friday 13th. At ten A. M. Lieut. 
Lake came and informed me that instruc- 
tions were received from the governor, 
that my papers should be sent to thecus- 
tos, the Hon. Richard Barrett, who was 
authorized to examine them. My porta- 
ble desk was therefore brought up, and 
in the presence of Lieut. Lake, Mr. 
Middlernist, and myself, the seals were 
broken, and every manuscript paper was 
taken out. Mr. Middlemist at first put 
aside every thing printed; but Lieut. 
Lake went to the captain, and returned, 
saying, that Captain Burnett said, every 
thing manuscript, printed publications, 
or books, must be sent. Consequently, 
the printed papers before put aside, were 
now taken, and books, including a New 
Testament. The whole was wrapped 
in a paper, tied up and sealed, and then 
forwarded. 

"Monday 16th, and Tuesday 17th, 
very unwell. To-day (17th), not having 
had an opportunity of going upon deck 
since Monday the 9th, I stated to Cap- 
tain Burnett this afternoon that I was 
unwell, and was suffering from my con- 
finement, and should therefore be glad 
to be permitted to go on deck for a few 



minutes, to have the benefit of the fresh 
air; which was allowed. 

"Wednesday 18th. Captain Burnett 
said he had received a note from the 
commodore, stating, that by desire of the 
custos, I was to be removed on board 
the Garland Grove. I asked if the cus- 
tos had returned my papers, as he held 
all my accounts, private as well as pub- 
lic, and I had no memorandums of the 
same left with me. He replied, they 
would be returned in due time. During 
the eleven days I have been thus kept a 
prisoner on board the Blanche frigate, 
I have received no information of the 
reason or cause of rny apprehension and 
imprisonment; though, during this pe- 
riod, I have been deprived of all inter- 
course with any person but Mrs. Bur- 
chell and the servants and sentry. I 
have been permitted to go on deck but 
twice, for the benefit of fresh air; and 
one of those times, under guard of a 
marine with drawn bayonet. Even dur- 
ing the night, a marine was pacing back- 
ward and forward my apartment, and 
the very cot in which I was lying. 

"Friday 20th, on board the Garland 
Grove. Messrs. Delisser and Mander- 
son came on board. I asked Mr. Man- 
derson what was the cause of my appre- 
hension, and if he could inform me what 
charge there was against me. He re- 
plied, that there was no charge at pres- 
ent, and that Mr. Custos Barrett, who 
was examining my papers, had informed 
him, that hitherto he had found nothing 
among them which in the least degree 
implicated me, nor which one planter 
could not write to another." On this 
day and the following, with the permis- 
sion of Captain Pengelley, Mr. Burchell 
was visited by some of the missionaries 
and their wives from the shore. Thir- 
teen days had elapsed from his arrival, 
before he could enjoy this privilege ; and 
as the granting it on this occasion 

~ o , 

brought down on the captain a reproof 
from some in authority, it was not re- 
peated. 

In this situation, a prisoner for an un- 
known cause, Mr. Burchell continued 
till February 10th, when Captain Pen- 
gelley received from Mr. Custos Barrett 
the following official document: 

Montego Bay, 10th Fcbrvary, 1S32. 

" Sin, You are hereby authorized to 
release from detention the person of Mr. 
Burchell. RICHARD BARRETT, Cusios. 
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Captain Pengelley and Mr. Roby 
called on the missionaries on shore, 
showing the above document, and rec- 
ommending that Mr. Burchell, being 
now honorably discharged, should im- 
mediately quit the island. He pleaded, 
that the interests of his employers, as 
well as his own, had already suffered, 
and were likely to be further injured by 
his remaining longer on board. More- 
over, the popular feeling against him was 
so strong, that the friends of the mission- 
aries who had opportunities of mixing 
with the people, were convinced that 
his life would be endangered on shore. 
Captain Shibles, of the American vessel 
Robert and Rowland, stated, that he 
heard one gentleman say, "that he 
would not go home till he had got Mr. 
Burchell's heart's blood!" The same 
person declared, during the slave courts, 
that every bill which might be sent be- 
fore the jury on which he sat, should be 
brought in a "true bill," if his influence 
could bring it about. Captain Barnett, 
of the army, informed Mrs. Renwick, 
on the 4th of February, "that Mr. Bur- 
chell would not be able to land, as he 
(Captain Barnett) had learned the day 
before, that the inhabitants would shoot 
him, if he did." All the missionaries at 
Montego Bay, therefore, concurred in 
the opinion, that Mr. Burchell should 
proceed to America; and that, by doing 
it openly and publicly, after Mr. Bar- 
rett's declaration, there would be no 
compromise of character. While this 
was negotiating, through Captain Pen- 
gelley, about two o'clock on the llth, 
a boat came alongside the Garland 
Grove, with Mr. Sidney Levien, the head 
constable, accompanied by two subordi- 
nate constables, who stated that he came 
from the civil authorities, to take him 
before them at the police-office; produc- 
ing a warrant signed by Mr. Joseph 
Bowen, justice of peace, for the appre- 
hension of Messrs. Burchell and Gard- 
ner, on the following charge, contained 
in the affidavit of Samuel Stennett, a free 
person of color, which was recited in the 
warrant, viz., "That Mr. Burchell had 
said to him (Stennett) and other leaders 
of the Baptist Society, to go among the 
negroes in the country, and tell them 
that freedom was theirs; and that they, 
the negroes, must fight and pray for it, 
and they will get it. And further, that 
he had heard parson Gardner say the 



same." Mr. Burchell writes, "I stated 
to Mr. Levien the plot against my life, 
and requested him to tarry till Captain 
Pengelley returned, as he was then ex- 
pected every minute; he replied, 'he 
could not do that, and as he came by 
order of the civil authorities, I had no 
reason to fear.' On urging my request, 
he stated, 'The fact is, Mr. Burchell, 
this would not have been done, if they 
had not heard you were going away; 
you have no need to be under any 
alarm.' Mr. Levien allowed me to 
change one or two articles of clothing, 
when he said 'he could remain no long- 
er, and I must go.' Mr. Whitehorne 
accompanied me in the boat." 

The parting from his family and friends 
on board, was deeply affecting; as they 
could entertain no other expectation 
than that he would be murdered as soon 
as he reached the shore. "My heart 
was so full," says Mr. Dendy, "that I 
could not open my lips, even to say fare- 
well. Mrs. Burchell was in a mental 
agony, and I believe not one of us was 
far from that state of mind. We assist- 
ed her into the cabin; when we all fell 
upon our knees, and called upon the 
Most High. I never was at such a 
prayer-meeting before; the Lord as- 
sisted me much in my supplications; 
while the tears ran profusely down my 
cheeks upon the floor; Mrs. Burchell 
frequently responding to my petitions, 
in the greatest distress of mind. After 
prayer, I assisted Mrs. Burchell in rising 
from her knees, for she seemed almost 
fixed. She said she felt the burden re- 
moved, and relief to her troubled mind; 
but still her feelings were in a state of 
great excitement, and we could scarcely 
keep her from fainting. After a short 
time, she became a little more composed, 
and expressed her confidence in God, 
I proposed that the ninety-first psalm 
should be read; and after that the forty- 
sixth, the psalm to which good Martin 
Luther used to resort when in trouble. 
From these precious portions of the holy 
word, we had previously obtained much 
consolation; and now we found them 
very, very precious." 

Prayer was not unavailing. "On 
landing," he says, "the most ferocious 
and savage spirit was manifested by some 
of what are called the most respectable 
white inhabitants, that ever could have 
occurred amongst civilized society. 
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They began to throng around me, hiss- 
ing, groaning, and gnashing at me with 
their teeth; some with water in their 
mouths to spit upon me. Had I never 
been at Montego Bay before, I must 
have supposed myself among cannibals, 
or in the midst of the savage hordes of 
Siberia, or the uncultivated and uncivil- 
ized tribes of central Africa. Some 
cried out, 'Have his blood;' others, 
'Shoot him;' others, 'Hang him.' But 
as they attempted to approach, several 
colored persons surrounded me, and 
dared them to touch me; and I am fully 
persuaded, had it not been for the pro- 
tection afforded me by the colored part 
of the population, natives of Jamaica, I 
should have been barbarously murdered, 
yea, torn limb from limb, by my coun- 
trymen, yea, by enlightened ! respect- 
able ! Christian Britons ! ! 

"On arriving at the police-office, I 
found, with many other persons, Mr. 
Joseph Bowen, who signed the warrant, 
and was one of the men who, I had been 
informed, had sworn to effect my death; 
the one who had threatened to Mr. Man- 
derson, the day the chapel was demol- 
ished, that the house of any person 
should come down that protected the 
missionaries; and one who, though a 
magistrate, was present at, if not active 
in pulling down the chapel. Presently 
afterwards, Mr. John Coates came, the 
gentleman who had said at the same 
time to Mr. Manderson, 'that he would 
not be in the skin of any of those mis- 
sionaries that night for a trifle;' and 
who, though also a magistrate, was like- 
wise present, if not aiding in the de- 
molition of the chapel. These two men 
presided at the police-office. Mr. Coates 
read the deposition of Stennett, as con- 
tained in the warrant. I said, 'I have 
no distinc recollection of such a person 
as Stennett.' Mr. Coates, pointing to 
him said, 'There he is.' I looked a 
first and second time, when I recollected 
I had seen him; but certainly he was 
not a member, much less a leader, when 
Heft the island, in May, 1831. Mr. 
Coates then said, 'Mr. Burchell, as 
magistrates, we are compelled to com- 
mit you, we can do nothing else; but 
the governor is expected in one or two 
hours, when you can write to him ; per- 
haps he will appoint some other steps. 
All we can do is, to request Mr. Nunes 
to make your situation in the jail as 



comfortable as possible. 5 He then spoke 
to Mr. Nunes, and directed the clerk of 
the peace to draw out the commitment. 
Mr. Gardner was then called for, but 
was not yet come ; presently, Mr. Man- 
derson came, and said that he had sent 
for Mr. Gardner, who would be there 
immediately. Mr. Gardner coming in, 
the deposition was read to him, and Mr. 
Coates made similar remarks to him re- 
specting his commitment, when we were 
both fully committed to take our trial. 
The commitment being made out, we 
were both brought to the common jail, 
by the constables, and a guard of the 
militia, who humanely kept us from the 
throng of persons, and from all insult. 
The guard consisted of colored persons, 
to whom we felt ourselves indebted. 
On arriving at the jail, Mr. Nunes called 
us up into the house of the jail-keeper, 
and stated, that as the jail was so full, 
we might occupy a room in that house; 
but as we should thereby put the keeper, 
Mr. Wilson, to much inconvenience, we 
should be willing of course, to remuner- 
ate him. We asked Mr. Nunes if we 
should be permitted to walk in the yard; 
he replied, 'he did not know, but would 
consult the magistrates.' "* 

They were soon afterwards informed 
that on this day, while the grand jury 
were sitting, a petition to the custos to 
prevent Mr. Burchell's leaving the island 
at present, was sent in. It was pro- 
posed that the foreman should sign it, 
on behalf of the rest; but after reading 
it, Mr. Lewin, Mr. Solomon Marks, 
Mr. Jump, Mr. John Ball, and Mr. 
Dewar, refused to do it. The foreman, 
Mr. T. Bernard, Mr. Samuel Delisser, 
and six others signed it. The custos 
refused attending to the petition, unless 
some positive charge criminating Mr. 
Burchell was made upon oath. Such 
an affidavit was procured, and its natu- 
ral consequences followed; but it is 
plain, as Mr. Levien observed, "that 
this would not have been done,, had they 
not heard that Mr. Burchell was going 
to leave the island." 

Three days after they were impris- 
oned, one of the grand jury of the spe- 
cial slave court, visited them, and as- 
sured them that on the very next day 
after their commitment, some of the 
hostile party stated, in conversation 



* This inquiry was afterwards answered in the nega- 
tive. 
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with him, that "they feared they had 
overshot the mark, as if, on trial, they 
could not convict Burchell and Gardner, 
after preventing Burchell from leaving 
the island, the colony would suffer more 
than from any other act, as the case of 
oppression would appear so much great- 
er;" they therefore proposed to him, 
"to act with Burchell and Gardner's 
friends in effecting their escape, partic- 
ularly Burchell's. He replied, "that 
he would do no such thing, as he was 
sure Mr. Burchell and his friends were 
too honorable to act in such a manner." 
This gentleman then added to the mis- 
sionaries, "You must therefore expect 
that they will make heaven and earth 
meet to bring evidence to convict you." 
In a letter to Mr. Dyer, Mr. Burchell 
thus pours forth his feelings: "1 can 
and do most solemnly assure you that I 
am as innocent of having any connection 
with, or knowledge of, this unhappy in- 
surrection, as an infant child; and do 
most solemnly assure you, that neither 
directly nor indirectly have I been con- 
nected with it; still I am committed to 
gaol, and what kind of trial can I ex- 
pect from people thus seeking rny life, 
thus thirsting for my blood? O, my dear 
sir, pray for me, pray for us: we need 
indeed an interest in your prayers, and 
in the prayers of the Christian church 
in Britain. None know, none can 
tell our sufferings: they are bitter, bit- 
ter! Truly I know what it is, to say, 
my tears have been my meat day and 
night.' We fear not any fair and im- 
partial investigation on trial: we have 
no cause; for unless evidence such as 
may be extorted by the threat of the 
gallows, or by perjury, brought about 
by the promise of life to those who have 
deserved death by actual rebellion, or 
perjury, by promise of large reward to 
the unprincipled, be brought against us, 
our innocence must and will appear as 
the sun at noon-day." Mr. Gardner- 
writes : "No means, as far as we can 
judge, have been left unemployed, to 
implicate us as the cause of the present 
rebellion; but I can appeal to that God 
who has protected me to the present 
hour, that I am as innocent as my dear 
little child, which I have never been per- 
mitted to see, and do not know that I 
ever shall; and I believe all my suffer- 
ing brethren to be as innocent as my- 
self." Nothing now remained but for 



the missionaries to look forward (but 
with what hope!) to their trial at the 
ensuing assize court. 

On the 22d January, Mr. Roby in- 
formed them that Mr; Gustos Barrett, 
whom he had seen, was of opinion that 
the missionaries would not be able to 
remain on the island, and he advised 
them to take their departure as soon as 
possible; and he requested him (Mr. 
Roby) to mention this, intimating that 
permission would be granted by the 
proper authorities for the departure of 
any vessel which might be conveying 
them away. Mr. Roby concurred in 
this advice, and enforced it with many 
arguments. But the missionaries would 
not entertain it for a moment; foiy con- 
scious of their innocence, they were 
ready to stand the test of any trial, and 
could not comply with a suggestion cal- 
culated to lay them under strong suspi- 
cions of guilt; remembering their duty 
to the Society, and to the destitute 
churches in the island, which looked 
up to them for instruction. 

SECTION II. 

Progress of the Insurrection, from the wilh- 
drawm.ent of martial law. 

In the beginning of February, martial 
law was withdrawn, and it was intimated 
to the missionaries that Dr. Lawson, the 
younger, was endeavoring to form a 
mob for the destruction of the Baptist 
chapel at Montego Bay. Mr. Roby, 
having been informed of it, proceeded 
to the court-house, where he informed 
the custos and Dr. Lawson, the elder, 
of it. The former was incredulous, 
and said he could do nothing, unless 
Mr. Roby would make an affidavit that 
the act was about to be committed. 
This he could not do; but offered to 
swear that he had been informed so, 
and believed it was contemplated. The 
custos deemed this insufficient to war- 
rant his taking any measures, but spoke 
of the civil and military powers as be- 
ing at hand. Dr. Lawson. was offended 
at the slur cast upon the inhabitants of 
the town by Mr. Roby, and even term- 
ed it a libel. 

Within an hour of this interview, the 
work of destruction began. Mr. Ro- 
by again proceeded to the court-house, 
but both the custos and Dr. Lawson 
were out of the way. The rioters 
met with no interruption from civil or 
military powers, though the heads of 
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both had been forewarned of what was 
intended; indeed, the principal actors 
were eleven magistrates and numerous 
officers in the militia. By two o'clock, 
that large building was razed to the 
ground; and the missionaries heard 
that an attack was meditated on their 
persons and lodgings. Their friends, 
Messrs. Levvin, lloby, and Manderson, 
urged them to remove. One justice 
of the peace had even said, "he would 
destroy any person's house who dared 
to give a night's shelter to any of 
them." Mr. Manderson, however, took 
them to his house, and the mob finding 
they had escaped, retreated. As it was 
considered dangerous to remain onshore 
for the night, Mr. Roby offered to go 
on board some of the vessels in the har- 
bor, and endeavor to obtain protec- 
tion. In this he found some difficulty; 
but Captain Trefusis, though he ap- 
peared unwilling, said, "if they were in 
danger, he was bound to afford protec- 
tion to any of his majesty's subjects." 
This permission to go on board a king's 
ship, for the saving of their lives, though 
apparently less Iree and cordial than 
some may conceive due from one of his 
majesty's subjects to others seeking pro- 
tection from a band of assassins, they 
were glad to accept, and accordingly, 
about six o'clock, went on board, where 
they were kindly treated by the officers 
of the ward-room who had cots slung 
for them on the main-deck, and other- 
wise provided for their necessities; and 
thus secure, they were led again to ad- 
mire and adore the delivering provi- 
dence of God. 

Early the next morning, the first lieu- 
tenant brought a message from the 
captain, whom the missionaries had not 
yet seen, that they must prepare to go 
onshore, as 'he could no longer afford 
them an asylum; but they were per- 
mitted to remain till Mr. Roby's arrival, 
who subsequently communicated with 
the custos, when they (the missiona- 
ries), were informed that he had engaged 
to protect them. It was understood that 
the feeling on shore had considerably 
subsided; but much animosity was still 
expressed towards Mr. Knibb. The 
captain was therefore requested to Jet 
him remain another day; to which he 
acceded. Messrs. Whitehorne, Ab- 
bott, and Gardner returned, without 
molestation, to their lodgings. 



The kindness of Mr. Roby, who was 
termed "the Baptist's friend," had for 
some time been giving offence to the 
people of Montego Bay; which on this 
day displayed itself. An effigy, which 
had been prepared to represent Mr. 
Burchell, was suspended on the gallows, 
in the market-place, with the letters 
R. | Y. stuck on it. 

At this time, the spirits of these mis- 
sionaries were revived, and their hopes 
excited of soon returning to the people 
of their charge, by the receipt of the 
following official document, releasing 
Messrs. Burchell, Whitehorne, and Ab- 
bott from their bail: 

"Monlcgo Bay, February^, 1832. 

"Mv DEAR SIR, 

"Having examined the evidence 
against the missionaries of the Baptist 
persuasion, in whose behalf you have 
interested yourself very humanely ,1 have 
to inform you, that there is no evidence 
in my possession that implicates Mr. 
Abbott and Mr. Whitehorne; and no 
legal evidence implicating Mr. Burchell. 
These persons must therefore be dis- 
charged from their bail, and 

"I .am, my dear Sir, your faithful and 
obedient servant, 

"RICHARD BARRETT, Custos. 
"JonN MANDERSON, Esq." 

Mr. Knibb was left in a state of un- 
certainty and suspense; but was re- 
leased five days afterwards, upon the 
ground stated by the custos, that "the 
evidence of Samuel Stennett, Alexan- 
der Erskin, Adarn, and Paris, against 
him, produced nothing to support a 
criminal prosecution." 

As several places of worship were 
now in ruins, and much private proper- 
ty belonging to the missionaries de- 
stroyed, stolen, or injured, chiefly by 
the militia, they addressed a memorial 
to his excellency the Governor, then at 
Montego Bay; to which a prompt reply 
was addressed by the Secretary, stating 
that this petition had been anticipated 
by his excellency, as would appear by 
the proclamation just promulgated 
through the island.* But so little re- 



*The following is the proclamation referred to above : 
"Whereas I have received information that several 
chapels ami places of worship, belorujinsr <<> the sect 
called Baptists, situated in the towns of Fa I mouth, 
MonteRo Bay. Lucea, and Favanna-la-Mar, have been 
wantonly and illegally destroyed hy riotous assemblages 
of people ; and whereas, such proceedings are disgrace- 
ful to the colony, subversive of order, and of dangerous 
example, I do hereby call upon all custodcs of parishes, 
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spect was paid to it, that very soon af- 
ter it had been posted up, several copies 
were torn down; and under one in the 
court-house, was written, "Whoever 
gives information respecting the above, 
shall entitle himself to be tarred and 
feathered. The deplorable enmity that 
prevailed against the true benefactors 
of the country, may be still further 
illustrated by recording the fact, that 
upon a requisition, the senior magis- 
trate, T. J. Gray, convened a meeting 
at the court-house, professedly to influ- 
ence the representatives in the house of 
assembly to expel the Baptist sect from 
the island. The speeches were in ac- 
cordance with this feeling; and reso- 
lutions were passed, expressive of an 
abhorrence of religion and its propaga- 
tors. 

On the llth of February, Samuel 
Stennett, on whose affidavit Messrs. 
Burchell and Gardner had been commit- 
ted, sent for his uncle, Mr. George 
Scott, a respectable person at Montego 
Bay, and declared to him, that he had 
sworn falsely against the missionaries, 
and had been bribed to do so. His 
statement was subsequently committed 
to writing, in the form of an affidavit, 
and ran thus: "That the affidavit made 
by him against the Baptist missionaries, 
Thomas Burchell and Francis Gardner, 
which led to their confinement in jail, 
was false and unjust; that he never 
heard from them such things as he had 
sworn against them ; that he was insti- 
gated to do so by Messrs. George Delis- 
ser, George M'F. Lawson, jun., Joseph 
Bowen, and W. C. Morris, the former 
of whom assured him he would be well 
looked upon by the gentlemen of this 
place; that the country would give him 
,10 per annum, and that he, George 
Delisser, would make it j50. That he 
is induced to make this declaration to 
relieve his conscience, as he knows noth- 
ing against the said missionaries; and 
that he never joined the Baptist society, 

and all magistrates, to se^k out and discover the authors 
of these outrages, that they may be punished accord- 
ing to law. And I also require and enjoin the said cus- 
todes and magistrates, to employ the whole force which 
the constitution has entrusted to them, in protecting 
property of every description, whether belonging to pri- 
.vale persons, or religious societies, in quelling all disor- 
derly meetings, and in bringing to exemplary punish- 
ment every disturber of the public peace. 
"Given under my hand and seal at arma. at Montego 
Bay, this thirteenth day of February, in the second 
year of his Majesty's reign, annoque Domini, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 

"BELMORE." 



as a member, till after Mr. Burchell had 
left the country." This was read to 
him in the peace office, in the presence 
of Messrs. George Delisser, Joseph 
Bowen, and W. C. Morris, three of 
the parties he had accused, and some 
other magistrates. He was then asked 
if he would swear to it; to which he 
answered, he was ready to swear to it 
immediately. And though he was abus- 
ed and threatened, he could not be sha- 
ken from his purpose, but persisted that 
his present recantation, and not the 
former affidavit, expressed the real truth. 
To the very faces of the persons who 
had persuaded and bribed him, he boldly 
said, "You know you did, and you can- 
not deny it; and you Mr. Delisser, Mr. 
Morris, and Mr. Bowen, were the first 
who spoke to me about it, and offered 
me money if I would do it." 

On the 25th, Messrs. Burchell and 
Gardner memorialized the governor to 
obtain their release from custody, as 
the person on whose sole testimony 
they had been committed, had publicly 
contradicted his own deposition. No 
relief, however, was afforded, and they 
had still to submit to the degradation 
and discomfort of a jail for several 
weeks. 

On the 3d of March, their legal 
adviser, Mr. James Forsyth, arrived 
from Kingston. In him they found not 
only an intelligent, zealous agent, but 
a pious, fervent disciple of their common 
Lord, with whom, even in the transact- 
ing of business, they could hold Chris- 
tian communion. He entered upon his 
work, not as the hired defender of pris- 
oners against prosecutors, but with the 
conviction that the latter were only the 
blind agents of Belial, striking at the 
cause of the Redeemer through his ser- 
vants, and with the determination to 
use his utmost ability to overcome the 
enemy. 

On Monday the 12th of March, the 
Cornwall assize court commenced; the 
then chief justice, the honorable George 
Lowman Tuckett, presiding. His open- 
ing charge to the grand inquest was 
characterized by its impartiality. The 
list of the prosecutions, and of the wit- 
nesses in support, were called over in 
open court; which was the first intima- 
tion received by Mr. Knibb, or his 
friends, that a prosecution existed against 
him. The witnesses against him were 
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the same whose evidence Mr. Gustos 
Barrett had declared contained nothing 
to support a criminal prosecution, with 
this difference, that Samuel Stennett 
was omitted, and the name of Venture, 
a slave from Lima, was added. Against 
Mr. Gardner, there appeared four wit- 
nesses, in addition to the perjured Sten- 
net; and against Mr. Burchell, the last 
individual only was mentioned. Still 
the attorney -general, the honorable 
Fitzherbert Batty, expressed his deter- 
mination to send in an indictment against 
Mr. Burchell on that evidence. 

"True bills" were found by the grand 
jury, as a matter of course, consisting, 
as it did, almost entirely of white per- 
sons, who resided in the disturbed dis- 
tricts, most of whom had suffered more 
or less by the rebellion, and nearly all 
of whom had prejudged and condemned 
the missionaries. 

On Wednesday, the 14th of March, 
the grand jury, very reluctantly, as it 
appeared from an appeal they made to 
the judge, were obliged to write "igno- 
ramus," on the bill; Mr. Burchell's dis- 
charge was ordered; and he hastened 
from the jail, to the house at which Mrs. 
Burchell and some more of the friends 
lodged, to receive their congratulations. 
But the morrow changed the scene. 
Reports of an intended assault on Mr. 
Burchell, induced several friends of 
color to guard the house; and about 
dusk, indications of an attack be- 
gan to appear. Mr. Lewin and Mr. 
Roby went in search of a magistrate. 
The latter succeeded in procuring the 
attendance of Mr. Ewert, of Montego 
Bay; while the former, meeting a bar- 
rister, Mr. Watkis, went to the chief 
justice, who immediately hastened to 
the spot to disperse the mob; but finding 
his exertions useless, he proceeded to 
the court-house to obtain military aid. 
The local authorities manifested great 
indifference, and two of them opposed 
the proposition for a military guard, 
unless an affidavit was made to show its 
necessity. This was accordingly pre- 
pared; military aid was obtained; and at 
about ten o'clock, Mr. Burchell was 
conducted, by the chief justice, Dr. 
Lawson, and Mr. Heath, to the beach, 
where he went in a boat to his majesty's 
ship Jlriadne, as a refuge from his foes. 

The next day Mr. Burchell, having 
sent for Mr. Forsyth, an attorney, and 



VIr. Whitehorne, informed them that he 
lad promised to sail for America that 
evening. Mr. Whitehorne mentioned 
to him the grounds on which they, and 
the brethren on shore, regretted this 
decision: viz., that if he remained, his 
nemies, having made an unsuccessful 
attack, and ascertained the strength of 
tiis friends, would be afraid of at- 
tempting another assault; while their 
success in sending him away, would 
probably excite them to adopt similar 
measures for procuring the departure of 
the rest. The captain interrupted these 
remarks, and repeatedly said, that if 
Mr. Burchell wished to hear them, he 
was at full liberty, but it must be on the 
beach, to which he should be conveyed 
at a moment's notice, if he desired. 
Mr. Burchell, however, did not feel 
himself at liberty to withdraw from his 
engagement; and leaving the apartment 
for a few minutes, hastily wrote down 
the reasons which had induced his decis- 
ion, and which were those urged by the 
chief justice: viz., the imminent danger 
to his life, if he landed; the probalole 
effusion of human blood between the 
contending parties; and the probable 
evil bias which his continuance on the 
island, and especially on the Bay, might 
have on the trials of Messrs. Gardner 
and Knibb, then pending. He wrote 
some document, expressive of his having 
done so without constraint; and Friday 
morning, March 16th, he left the shores 
of Jamaica for New York. 

Messrs. Samuel James Vaughan, John 
Chambers, and Thomas Levermore, as 
a deputation from Mr. Burchell's 
friends, waited on the chief justice, to 
thank him for his kind interference to 
protect Mr. Burchell from the. mob, who 
had agreed to tar and feather him; an 
indignity, which, according to Jamaica 
usage, would have terminated in his 
death. The chief justice expressed 
honorable sentiments of Mr. Burchell's 
character, and remarked, it was a for- 
tunate circumstance that he was on the 
spot, or in all probability the life of Mr. 
Burchell and of many others would have 
been sacrificed. 

SECTION III. 

Proceedings in reference to the trials and 
acquittal of the missionaries. 

Nothing could be more vague and in- 
explicit than the allegations of the bills 
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found against Messrs. Gardner and 
Knibb; but they were brought to trial 
under this and every other possible dis- 
advantage. 

The jurors attending at the Montego 
Bay court, were collected from the sev- 
eral parishes in the county of Cornwall, 
in which the rebellion had occurred; 
viz. Trelawney, St. James, Hanover, 
Westmoreland, and St. Elizabeth; in 
which, consequently, the passions of the 
slave-holders in general had been 
aroused to the highest pitch of violence; 
and the Baptist missionaries were the 
chief objects against whom that violence 
was directed. In each of these parishes, 
the white inhabitants, of whom the ju- 
ries were principally composed, had 
already pronounced an emphatic con- 
demnation by destroying the chapels. 
While the missionaries were in jail, and 
within a few days of their trial, the in- 
habitants of Montego Bay, and the par- 
ish of St James, including many of the 
jurors, had declared, in a public resolu- 
tion, "That the Baptist missionaries had 
wickedly abused the indulgence granted 
to them by a liberal and tolerant gov- 
ernment, and under the pretence of 
preaching Christianity, engendered dis- 
content in the breasts of our slaves, and 
roused rebellion, and all the hideous 
crimes which have marked its course." 
The grand inquest not only had, in the 
exercise of its own functions, found 
"true bills" against two Baptist mission- 
aries, and placed them upon trial for 
their lives; but had further arrogated 
to themselves the office of petit jury, 
and on the ex parle evidence, before 
them, had, in a congratulatory address 
presented to the chief justice, endeav- 
ored to prejudice the case of the ac- 
cused, by "expressing their conviction 
that the Baptist missionaries had, in a 
culpable degree, been the cause of the 
late rebellion." One of the judges, who 
was expected to preside, and did in fact 
preside at the trial, was Dr. George 
M'Farquhar Lawson, the elder, who had 
already oppressed and condemned them; 
and they were soon made to understand, 
that, from the crown officers, no cour- 
tesy would be shown to proscribed Bap- 
tist missionaries a determination strict- 
ly adhered to subsequently, and evinced 
by the careful concealment of the inten- 
tion to prosecute Mr. Knibb, and by the 
studious withholding of any hint as to 



the place where the crime was alleged 
to have been committed. In this crisis, 
they felt some slight hope of an impar- 
tial trial from the independence and in- 
tegrity of the chief justice and the 
jurors, whom they trusted might be 
found among the colored population; 
while their great reliance was on the 

O 

providence and faithfulness of God. 

Mr. Gardner was arraigned on the 
13th of March, and Mr. Knibb on the 
following day; the trials being fixed for 
Monday, the 19th. Great exertions 
were therefore requisite, in preparing 
the notices to the witnesses, and having 
them properly warned. Though a 
great number of them were at the dis- 
tance of ten, twenty, thirty, and some 
nearly forty miles from Montego Bay, 
in different directions, and though the 
summoning of most was not effected 
until Saturday the 17th, yet on the ap- 
pointed day, upwards of three hundred 
witnesses, of different classes, innocent 
slaves and free colored persons of re- 
spectability assembled to testify in favor 
of the missionaries. 

The trials were deferred till the 23d, 
when Mr. Gardner, on the motion of the 
attorney-general, F. Batty, Esq., was 
ushered into the "felon's dock," where 
the chief justice ordered a chair for his 
accommodation. The whole proceed- 
ing was sufficiently ridiculous, but so 
illustrative of the state of things, that 
although somewhat long, we cannot re- 
frain from inserting it. 

"CHARLES REID, a slave on Unity 
Hall estate, St. James's, sworn. Ex- 
amined by the attorney-general. I am 
in the habit of attending the Baptist 
chapel in this town. I know the gen- 
tleman standing at the bar; I have seen 
him officiating at the chapel for some 
time. Parson Burchell was the officiat- 
ing minister before him. 

"Mr. Panlon. My learned friend, the 
attorney-general must not enter into 

" 

evidence relative to any occurrences 
previous to the 1st of November. 

"Witness. I attended chapel when 
parson Burchell was there. Parson 
Gardner came after him. I attended 
the chapel down to Christmas. I at- 
tended always every other Sunday. I 
remember two months before Christ- 
mas; I attended during that time. I 
heard parson Gardner, the month be- 
fore the Christmas month, tell the peo- 
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pie, 'that after Christmas, free belong 
to them.' He said so at the Baptist 
chapel, while preaching in the pulpit. 
He said so to all the people; the people 
were slaves. He said, 'the people must 
sit in their own houses steady, they 
must not go to work after Christmas;' 
and he said to them, 'when the buckra 
come to them to disturb them, they must 
know what to say to buckra and to make 
buckra come to disturb them. 

"Mr. Attorney-general. Tell us the 
very words he used, as well as you re- 
member. 

"Witness. He said, 'we must sit 
steady in the house, and when buckra 
come to disturb us, we must know what 
to say to buckra.' I understood him 
well what he said; it is the whole of 
what he said at the time. I never heard 
him say any thing more at any chapel ; 
I never heard him say so more than 
once. Whenever I went to chapel, I 
always heard him say so. I never 
heard him say so at any other time. I 
am quite sure I have told all that Mr. 
Gardner said at that time One man, 
called George Kerr, was sitting beside 
me. George Kerr was a leader here. 
Mr. Gardner said, 'the people must go 
and take their free, if buckra would not 
give it them.' I heard this at the same 
time I heard the other words mentioned 
before. I know a negro named Wil- 
liam Murray; he was not there. I know 
John Miller; he was not there. I 
know Phillip Haughton, also; but he 
was not there. I understood Mr. 
Gardner well, for he spoke out plain, 
that all might understand. A great 
many' free people were there. Many 
young colored ladies were there. I am 
quite sure of this; chapel was quite full. 

f ' Cross-examined by Mr. Panlon. It 
was the month before Christmas. I do 
not know the beginning of a month. It 
was after the morning prayer; I am sure 
it was not in the evening. I remember 
no other part of his preaching? I can't 
tell what the rest of the preaching was 
about. I can't tell what made me listen 
to that particular. I was not asleep. 
The sermon was not long; it was short. 
I know George Miller, slave to Unity 
Hall; he was there, I saw him there 
myself on the same day. There is only 
one George Miller, on the estate, old 
George Miller. John Miller was not 
there. Chapel was full; many young 



persons of color were there. George 
Miller and George Kerr, of Unity Hall, 
were the only slaves of that estate there. 
I saw many slaves there, but I did not 
know them. I knew only those two. 
I did not know any of the colored people 
there. I never saw them before. I 
never heard their names mentioned. 
I never heard Mr. Gardner say so at 
any other time. Mr. Gardner was 
preaching out of a book. Mr. Gardner 
was not in the middle of his sermon. I 
did not hear any other part of the ser- 
mon. I did not tell any of the slaves 
what I had heard, nor any free people. 
I first told buckra of it; I first told young 
Lawson, (meaning Dr. George M'F. 
Lawson, jun.) When I was brought 
down here, Mr. Lawson carried me into 
a room down-a-bottom, and I told him 
there below ; no other persdn was pre- 
sent. 

"Here the chief justice pointed to 
Judge Lawson, and asked witness if this 
was the gentleman. 

"Witness. No. 

The chief justice then inquired of Mr. 
Lawson 

" 'Have you a son?' 'Yes.' 

" 'Is he a magistrate?' 'No.' 

" Witness. I followed this advice (Mr. 
Gardner's, and sat down. The whole 
estate's people sat down. . I sat down 
two days, and came back to the estate. 
All the negroes did the same. I always 
miss one Sunday's attendance at chapel. 
I was there two Sundays in the month, 
I only heard him say so on this one 
Sunday. I am quite sure I did not go 
there Christmas day. I am not a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church. I only go 
there. 

"JLtlorney-general. Buy a ticket, did 
you?' 

"Witness. No, Sir. 

"By ike Chief Justice. I came to the 
court-house, not as a prisoner, but as a 
witness, same time of the war. I came 
first to the court-house. I did not walk 
in of my own accord. I said nothing at 
Unity Hall to any negroes, to white, or 
colored persons. The whole of the 
estate's negroes came here. I came as 
a witness, not against Mr. Gardner, but 
against people who had burnt the estate. 

"By the attorney-general. Service 
began at ten o'clock in the morning. It 
was Sunday. Parson went in the to 
pulpit at ten o'clock. He said the 
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words after psalms were sung. He was 
not reading out of the book, but talking 
out of his head. I do not know what a 
sermon is. 

"Mr. Attorney-general. A talk. The 
real meaning of a sermon is a talk. 

"Witness. Old George Miller was 
there. Mr. Gardner never spoke so to 
George Kerr alone, but told so to all 
the people. I never heard him say any 
thing else to George Kerr. As this was 
about freedom, I remember it very well. 
All the negroes sat down. I sat down 
because all the people sat down. I 
remembered then what Mr. Gardner 
said, but I did not tell it to the people. 

"By the Chief Justice. Kerr and 
George Miller were the only persons 
of the estate who attended chapel. Kerr 
told all the people not to work." 

Several jurors declared after the trial, 
that the jury decided on entirely reject- 
ing this boy's testimony, on account of 
its manifest falsehoods. 

"William Murray being called as a 
witness, the chief justice inquired if 
there were any witnesses to corroborate 
the facts which the last witness had 
sworn to; and, explaining the act, said 
'there must be two slaves that speak to 
the fact clearly and distinctly. I make 
the remark because the last witness has 
said that William Murray was not pres- 
ent on the occasion. 3 

"Mr. Panton. I will lend my learned 
friend a witness, George Miller, who is 
here in waiting. The first witness has 
sworn that he was present. 

"Mr. Attorney-general. No I never 
borrow. 

"Charles Reid recalled. I know 
William Murray. I am quite sure he 
was not there on that day. 

" WILLIAM MURRAY, slave to Unity 
Hall estate, sworn and examined by the 
attorney-general. } am in the habit of 
going to the Baptist chapel in this town. 
I know Mr. Gardner. He is the parson. 
I went to chapo) Christmas Sunday. I 
had been thero before, during that 
month. I was there two Sundays before 
Christmas. I had been long enough 
attending chapel. I had been in the 
habit of going there a long time before 
Christmas. 

"Mr. Attorney-general. Do you re- 
member the time that the assembly met? 

"His honor the chief justice thought 
it was not likely. 



"Mr. Attorney-general said it was 
probable that negroes remembered that 
era. 

"Witness. I always attend chapel. I 
cannot recollect whether I went six 
weeks before Christmas, or not. I do 
not attend there every Sunday. I miss 
one Sunday. I go one Sunday, and stop 
away the next. I always did so. 

"Mr. Attorney-general. This witness 
is like the last; he attends every other 
Sunday. 

"His honor the Chief Justice. The 
witness Reid expressly said Murray was 
not 'there. 

"A Juror. Did you go to chapel 
every Baptist Sunday? Yes. 

"Juror. That is every other Sunday. 

"Mr. Attorney-general. This witness 
will depose to the same fact, though on 
another day. 

"His honor the Chief Justice. But 
surely that is another circumstance; and 
it must be the same fact or circumstance, 
at the same time, witnessed by two 
slaves, or by one and a free person. 
The words of the act are quite clear. 

"The learned judge read the act, and 
inquired if the case could be carried 
any further? 

"The Attorney-general contended 
that the act to be established against Mr. 
Gardner, was that of 'endeavoring to 
excite rebellion;' and that two different 
expressions used on two different days, 
and proved by two different witnesses, 
were only facts of one endeavor, and 
therefore the evidence adduced met the 
terms of the act. He was about to read 
a case tried in England, when his hon- 
or the chief justice observed, 'No case 
tried in England can overturn a positive 
enactment of the Jamaica legislature, 
which requires two slaves to corroborate 
the same fact; but these are not the 
same. You may as well say that be- 
cause A sees a man commit a robbery 
in one lane or street, and B sees him 
commit another robbery in another 
street, they can prove the same fact.' 

"Mr. Allorney-general. But I cannot 
show the fact on the same day. 

"His honor the Chief Justice. Then 
you cannot go on. 

"Mr. Attorney-general. But perhaps 
I can bring another witness, who will 
speak to the same fact as Murray. 

' 'Examination of Murray continued. I 
was there on Sunday. On the same 
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Sunday that Reid was there. He and I 
walked to chapel together. 

"His honor the Chief Justice, That 
is impossible; for the other man (Reid) 
said he (Murray) was not there. 

"Mr. Panton. Then bring half a 
dozen other witnesses who were there. 
I'll lend you them, if you please. 

"Witness. I was at chapel within 
two weeks of Christmas. Parson Gard- 
ner was there. I was also there on 
Christmas day. Parson Gardner said, 
'when Christmas is over, every person 
must stop in their house, and let any 
person disturb us; we must wait for them 
first, before we disturb them.' Parson 
Gardner said nothing more. I never 
heard him say any thing at any other 
time before Christmas. I heard him 
say these words on Christmas day. I 
heard nothing about free. Parson said 
so in the pulpit; and plenty of people 
were there. 

"Mr. Attorney-general. Was John 
Miller there ? 

"His honor the Chief Justice. It is 
no use to ask that question, for he says 
the chapel was full, and it is not likely 
he knew who were there. 

"Witness. George Kerr was there, 
but him hanged. Old George Miller was 
there. I do not recollect any body else. 

"Mr. Panton again offered to lend 
George Miller as a witness. 

"Cross-examined by Mr. Watkis. I 
am not a member of the chapel. I do 
not take ticket. I am quite sure this 
was on Christmas Sunday. I never 
heard it any other time. Plenty of free 
people were there. I do not know any 
of them; church was too full. This is 
all I remember. 

"Mr. Attorney-general. As I cannot 
get any further witnesses to corroborate 
either of these witnesses, I shall give 
up the case. The prisoner, therefore, 
must be acquitted. 

"His honor the Chief Justice. Then, 
gentlemen of the jury, you will acquit 
Mr. Gardner." 

Mr. Gardner was then released, and 
proceeded to his lodgings, attended by 
a concourse of delighted friends. 

The case of Mr. Knibb was not 
brought forward in court, the attorney- 
general choosing to enter a nolle prose- 
qui. 

It was a subject of great regret to 
the missionaries and their friends, that 



they were prevented from bringing 
forward their defence; because they 
were thus deprived of an opportunity of 
adducing in open court, a mass of evi- 
dence, by numerous and respectable 
witnesses, exonerating them from the 
crimes laid to their charge, and pointing 
to the real causes of the insurrection. 

Shortly after the trials, Messrs. Knibb, 
Gardner, Abbott, Whitehorne, and Den- 
dy, with their wives, left Montego Bay 
by water, in different vessels. The 
largest party very narrowly escaped 
shipwreck; but all, through the care of 
Providence, safely arrived in Kingston; 
when all the missionaries there and in 
Spanish Town having assembled, special 
meetings were held for prayer and 
praise. 

SECTION IV. 

Proceedings at Jinn's Bay, Huff Bay, and 
other places. 

It has been already mentioned that 
at the commencement of the disturb- 
ances, Colonel Cadien granted Mr. 
Nichols a passport to return to St. Ann's 
Bay, his place of abode, on account of 
indisposition. He found the parish of 
St. Ann in perfect tranquillity, excepting 
the turmoil created by the militia; the 
slaves being every where at work as 
usual. On the Sabbath morning, be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, a military 
guard was despatched to conduct him 
to the guard-house. He was politely 
received at the court-house by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Johnston, who had the 
command, and who told him he was at 
liberty to send for any thing he pleased 
from home, to promote his comfort. 
But being informed by that gentleman 
that he was not wanted to perform 
military duty, he was at a loss to con- 
ceive for what reason his presence had 
been required. When the hour of 
dinner came, he was allowed to go 
home under a guard of two privates, 
and to be absent one hour. In the 
afternoon, an offer was made to release 
him on bail, if he could obtain two 
responsible Europeans to become his 
sureties; and it was added, that if he 
failed to procure bail, he should never- 
theless be allowed to go home to sleep, 
a guard being placed on his house. On 
farther consideration, however, the 
whole proposal was overruled, as it was 
then determined that in martial law no 
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bail could be taken; contrary to the 
decisions in the cases of Messrs. Knibb, 
Whitehorne, Abbot, Gardner, and 
Barlow. He was also informed, 
that though the officers were desirous 
of showing all leniency, they could not, 
consistently with their duty, allow him 
to go home for the night, but he might 
send for his bed. This was accordingly 
done, and Avhen he had just retired to 
rest on the floor, in a room at the back 
of the main guard-room, one of the 
officers gave him, not officially, the 
first intimation he received respecting 
the cause of his detention. Information 
had been lodged against him by Colonel 
S. W. Rose, of the Middlesex regiment 
of horse. This was one of the two 
magistrates removed from the commis- 
sion of the peace by Sir John Keane, for 
their persecution of Messrs. Whitehouse 
and Orton, Wesleyan missionaries, and 
restored by the earl of Belmore. The 
information was to this effect, "That 
a woman living at Cardiff Hall, who 
had lately bought herself free, was told 
by Mr. Nichols she was a fool for buy- 
ing her freedom, as she would soon 
have obtained it for nothing." The 
next day he continued in confinement, 
hearing nothing more of the charge, till 
five or six o'clock; .when, soon after he 
had returned from dinner, guarded as 
before, and was expecting another 
night's lodgings in that place, Captain 
Walker informed him, "that some charg- 
es had been brought forward, in which 
he was concerned; but Colonel John- 
ston and himself having consulted with 
Mr. Raffington, the clerk of the peace, 
they were not clear upon the matter, 
arid therefore they had come to this 
determination, that if Mr. Nichols would 
give them his word of honor that he 
would hold no nightly meetings, nor 
leave his house during martial law, and 
would report himself there every day at 
twelve o'clock, they would release him." 
To this he offered no objection, and 
was accordingly released. 

Although, during the existence of 
martial law, Mr. Nichols held no meet- 
ings, suspicions of the contrary were 
continually indulged, and the most 
annoying vigilance was exercised. For 
instance, on one occasion, about eight 
o'clock in the evening, four men dressed 
in regimentals walked into the chapel, 
professing to think, because a lamp was 



burning, that a meeting must have been 
held. Mr. Nichols was, in fact, simply 
retiring to bed, and this lamp was 
intended to light the family in passing 
into the residence, which was closely 
adjoining to the chapel, on the same 
floor. One of the party then professed 
to speak to Mrs. Nichols as a friend, to 
take care what was done, declaring, 
that if any religious .meeting was dis- 
covered there, either by night or by 
day, not a stick of the building should 
remain, and he himself would be the 
first to come and set fire to it. Gross 
insults were offered to Mr. Whitehouse 
at the Wesleyan chapel that same even- 
ing. 

Having labored in vain to criminate 
the missionaries, and procure their 
expulsion from the island, another 
scheme was devised by the leading men 
in this parish. A meeting was called 
at St. Ann's Bay, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, from which resulted the celebrated 
compact, entitled, "The Colonial Church 
Union." In furtherance of the object 
of this meeting, the following paper 
was placarded at several places on the' 
Bay. and printed in some of the island 
journals: 

"INHABITANTS or JAMAICA! 

"Your danger is great. If you have 
discovered the source of your disease, 
lose not a moment in expelling the 
poison from your veins. Rally round 
your church and kirk, before it is too 
late, and defend yourselves from all who 
attack them: the preservation of your 
wives, your children, your properties, 
your houses, nay, of your very lives, 
demands it. A colonial church union 
is all you want to unite the friends of 
the colony in a defence which must 
then succeed." 

About this time, and in conformity 
with the spirit and object of this union, 
a circumstance of an amusing nature 
transpired at the Bay. One of Mr. 
Nichols's members, a free black, who 
was serving in the militia, went to him 
with evident concern, inquiring whether 
a law which he said had just been passed 
in the court-house, could stand. Mr. 
Nichols smiled, and on inquiring into 
so singular a matter, the man explained 
as follows, that about an hour before, 
several companies of the militia, con- 
sisting of whites, colored, and blacks, 
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were called together in the court-house, 
when Captain Walker came forward 
with a paper in his hand, which he read 
to them, and wished to know if they all 
would agree to it. This paper contained 
nothing less than a proposal to send off 
the island every dissenting preacher, 
of every color; but its meaning was 
expressed in such "high buckra lan- 
guage," that scarcely one of the blacks, 
and very few of the colored men, under- 
stood it. As soon as this paper was 
read, and put to vote, the light infantry 
men, under Captain Drake, joyfully 
assented; one or two colored men, who 
understood the matter, declared they 
never would agree to such a measure; 
but the majority of the others fell in 
with it, and consequently the proposal 
was said to be carried. After this farce, 
many of the poor men were sadly cha- 
grined, for, when they came to under- 
the affair, they declared they had been 
altogether deceived; and really thought, 
that as money was very scarce, and 
their pay was not forth-coming, the 
paper had been intended to inquire if 
they would agree to take out part of 
their pay in articles of clothing! 

Mr. Nichols had for some little time 
desisted from preaching, on account of 
his health, but he proposed to resume 
his labors on the 5th of February, and 
wrote a letter to Colonel Johnston to 
acquaint him with that intention. The 
reply was a peremptory order from the 
major-general to desist during the exist- 
ing disturbances. Mr. Nichols yielded, 
though in fact there were no disturban- 
ces in that parish. He frequently 
overheard vulgar expressions of hatred 
and evil intention, from persons passing 
his house, which he disregarded; and 
repeatedly he was told of malevolent 
expressions used by several of the 
militia officers, against the missionaries, 
which were equally unnoticed; but as 
soon as news of the destroying of chapels 
at Falmouth, Rio Bueno, and Brown's 
Town arrived, the enemies of religion 
gave sufficient evidence of their out- 
rageous hostility. On Friday, February 
10th, Mr. and Mrs. Nichols were just 
retiring to rest, and a candle was 
burning in the hall, when they were 
suddenly alarmed by a violent knocking 
with some heavy instrument at the front 
door of the chapel. After a few blows, 
the door gave way, when a number of 
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persons rushed up the chapel steps, and 
at the same moment, some others 
entered the chapel by another flight of 
steps at that end of the building appro- 
priated to a residence; and instantly 
commenced dashing the windows and 
pews to pieces. Two large sashes in 
the centre of the chapel, and every 
other window except one, together with 
four pews, were entirely demolished, 
while all the materials and a number of 
benches, were thrown out at the win- 
dows. During these depredations, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nichols, with their infant 
child, a female servant, and two other 
children, had fastened themselves into 
the bed-room, separated from the chapel 
only by a thin boarded partition, where 
they were expecting every instant to be 
broken in upon and murdered. Mr. 
Nichols threw up the window, and cried, 
"murder," when Mr. W. S. Hawker, 
a magistrate residing on the Bay, 
alarmed at the noise, hastened to the 
spot, and ordered the depredators, in 
the king's name, to desist, sending to 
the main guard-room for assistance. 
Lieut. Smith, with several of his men, 
promptly attended; but as they entered 
by one door, it is supposed the depreda- 
tors escaped by the other; and thus the 
building was saved for the present from 
entire demolition, and the lives of its 
inmates preserved. 

A singular and rather suspicious 
circumstance attended this outrage; 
when the guard went to the court-house 
to quell the disturbance, their muskets 
were not loaded, nor had they the means 
of loading them; for Lieutenant Smith 
told Mr. Nichols, that in the course of 
that very day, all the ball-cartridges had 
been taken away from the men on guard. 

The next day, Mr. Nichols made 
oath to the circumstances, and brought 
three witnesses, who gave evidence 
against four soldiers; but the magis- 
trates deemed their evidence insufficient 
to warrant apprehension, and said, they 
would refer the case to a full bench of 
magistrates, who were expected to sit 
in the course of the following week, but 
nothing ensued. Three days afterwards, 
the whole building was demolished; and 
it does not appear that the magistrates 
ever concerned themselves again about 
the affair! 

"Often have dissenting missionaries 
been convinced," say they, in their 
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Narrative, "that much of the antipathy 
existing against them in this country, 
arose from ignorance of their sentiments 
and discipline, and of the general ques- 
tion of dissent. A rare specimen of this 
ignorance was exhibited oil this occa- 
sion, and that by a person from whom 
better things were expected. Mr. 
Nichols was astonished when he heard 
Mr. Raffington, clerk of the peace and 
court, clerk of the vestry, solicitor, and 
town clerk, ask the several witnesses, 
as they came forward to be sworn, 
'What are you? are you a protestant, 
or are you a Baptist?' In very good 
keeping, one of them replied, with great 
earnestness, 'No, sir; I always attend 
the church of England.' He was neither 
a protestant nor a Baptist, but a church- 
of-England-man ! " 

All hope of usefulness for the present 
being at an end, and the personal danger 
to himself and family apprehended to 
be very serious, Mr. Nichols determined 
on quitting the place, to seek refuge in 
Spanish Town; where they safely ar- 
rived, and met with a cordial reception 
from Mr. Taylor, at the mission-house. 

The next day, Tuesday, February 
14th, the mission premises at St. Ann's 
Bay, together with the Wesleyan chap- 
el, were entirely demolished in the fore- 
noon, and the materials stolen. In the 
afternoon, some of the same party who 
committed this outrage, proceeded to 
Ocho Rios, and burned the two chap- 
els there. After these depredations, 
Messrs. Whitehouse and Wood, Wes- 
leyan missionaries, and Mr. Nichols, 
were hung in effigy, under a shaddock 
tree, on the Baptist chapel ground at 
the Bay. On the loth, the rioters and 
their friends assembled at the Bay, and 
held a general meeting of the Colonial 
Church Union, when several resolutions 
were passed, the sixth of which bound 
the Union to support and protect the 
chapel destroyers! 

While occupying the stations at Anot- 
ta Bay and Buff Bay, in the absence of 
Mr. Flood from the country, Mr. Bar- 
low, though peaceably engaged at his 
residence, was visited, on the 6th of 
January, by Lieut. Shenton, and two 
privates of the Surry regiment of horse. 
They approached with drawn swords, 
and the officer told him he came to ar- 
rest him in the king's name. He asked 
on what grounds; when the officer re- 



plied, he was not at liberty to inform 
him. Mr. Barlow accompanied his mil- 
itary attendants; and as they passed 
through Anotta Bay, he saw one of the 
members of the church, a slave, who 
appeared much dejected at seeing his 
minister under a guard of soldiers. As 
they were proceeding, Mr. Barlow said 
to him, in a low voice, "Now, John, do 
not forget to pray that the Lord may be 
a wall of fire round about me;" alluding 
to a passage of Scripture from which he 
had preached the week before. , The 
lieutenant was very angry at this re- 
mark, and observed, "He knew it was 
a figurative expression, but in the pres- 
ent excited state of the negroes, Mr. 
Bajrlow must be aware it was a very 
dangerous one." Mr. Barlow replied 
"that it was a scriptural expression; 
that he had but a short time before en- 
deavored to explain it to his hearers; 
that he was not aware of the negroes in 
that neighborhood being in a state of 
excitement; that the expression was not 
likely to produce such an effect, because 
the man to whom it was uttered, who 
Was a truly good man, though a slave, 
would not misunderstand its meaning." 
On arriving at Buff Bay, this officer 
drew his sword, and ordered his men to 
do the same; and after a little parading 
to and fro, conducted Mr. Barlow to the 
main guard-house, and gave him in 
charge to the officer of the guard; when 
a chair was brought him, and a sentinel 
placed on either side. Being soon com- 
pelled, by the sickening effect of the 
noise and smoking of the soldiers, tore- 
quest the officer to have him removed to 
a quiet part of the house, he was, after 
some delay, marched into a filthy room, 
which seemed to have been just vacated 
by a company of drunkards, where he 
was visited by two or three officers. 
Major Gray told him, "that being the 
officer in command, he considered it his 
duty to have him brought thither, in 
consequence of information he had re- 
ceived, that the doctrines he was in the 
habit of preaching, tended to excite the 
negroes to rebellion; especially," said 
he, "when I hear such a dreadful ex- 
pression as c a wall of fire:' " thus mak- 
ing use of information obtained after 
Mr. Barlow's arrest, as a principal rea- 
son for his being arrested. Mr. Barlow 
explained; but the major, who stated 
that he had known his Bible well from 
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his youth, declared that Mr. Barlow, in 
employing this phrase, could have had 
no other intention than "to set the ne- 
groes to burn and destroy the whole 
country, and drive all the inhabitants 
into the sea." Mr. Barlow was shown 
into a room rather cleaner and more airy 
at night, with the promise of a bed, 
which, however, was not fulfilled. 

On the following morning, some of 
Mr. Barlow's friends sent his breakfast 
about eight o'clock; but from that time 
till about five in the evening, no one was 
allowed access, when he was visited 
by Major Gray and , Lieut. Colonel 
Moody; the former apologized for his 
abrupt behaviour the night before, the 
latter presented Mr. Barlow with a paper 
for his perusal, stating that it contained 
the colonel's order respecting him, 
namely, that all his wants should be at- 
tended to; that his servant should have 
free access to him throughout the day ; 
that any two of his friends should be al- 
lowed to visit him at one time, from six 
in the morning till six in the evening, 
subject to the observation of the officer 
on guard; but on no consideration 
should he be allowed to correspond with 
any one, or to have the use of pen or 
paper. But in defiance of the regiment- 
al order, his friends were repeatedly de- 
nied access to him between the hours 
specified; and they were sometimes re- 
quired to leave, under the plea of being 
about to change the guard. By night, 
his rest was disturbed by the pacing of a 
sentinel in his room; and by day, he was 
exposed to insults from the common 
soldiers. 

At length, at Mr. Barlow's solicita- 
tion, the colonel allowed him half a sheet 
of paper, stating this was the most he 
could suffer him to have; when he wrote 
a letter to protest against the violent 
proceedings to which he had been sub- 
jected, stating, that if they (the colonel 
and officers assuming to be a court of 
inquiry) did not, that afternoon, bring 
him to public trial, he should lay before 
his excellency the governor and captain- 
general of the island, the particulars of 
their dealings, and appeal to him for 
release. 

This letter being handed to them, 
they took the precaution, as they sup- 
posed, of preventing the appeal to the 
governor, by placing his friend Dr. 
Prince under arrest, on some frivolous 



pretence.* In this, they were disap- 
pointed; for the Rev. Mr. Hanna, an 
evangelical clergyman of St. George's, 
calling to see him, Mr. 'Barlow informed 
him of the circumstances of the case, 
and he readily undertook to make them 
known to Mr. Tinson, who conveyed 
the information to the governor in the 
form of a petition, which was graciously 
received; and some communication hav- 
ing passed between the governor and 
Major-general Yates, that gentleman 
fdered Mr. Barlow's discharge. This 
order was handed to Colonel Jacquet> 
by Mr. Hanna, on Sunday evening, 
January loth; but not withstanding this, 
Mr. Barlow was not released for sever- 
al days, on the plea of some informality. 
On further application to the proper 
authorities, an order from Major-gener- 
al Cox was issued; but five days elapsed 
before this could be procured, during 
which time Mr. Barlow was a prisoner. 
The real cause of this demur, is dis- 
closed in the following conversation. 
When Dr. Prince informed Lieutenant 
Shenton that Mr. Barlow was about to 
send in a protest to the court of inquiry, 
against the behaviour of its members 
towards himself, Mr. Shenton, who used 
to attend and give counsel in the pro- 
ceedings of that court, though he had not 
been elected an examiner, observed, "I 
should think they won't receive it." 
"Then," said Dr. Prince, "there will 
be found a way to make the governor 
acquainted with the matter, in the form 
of appeal." "Even then, "rejoined Mr. 
Shenton, "the governor must apply to 
us for copies of the evidence and pro- 
ceedings, and some time must be con- 
sumed in the correspondence, which 
will serve our turn, for our object is to 
keep Barlow a prisoner during martial 
law." As soon as Mr. Shenton uttered 
this, Dr. Prince told him he would make 
use of this confession. Mr. Shenton 
seemed to betray a sense of having giv- 
en an advantage, and attempted to nul- 
lify it by saying that he spoke in his own 
name only. This was related by Dr. 
Prince to the said court, soon after it 
occurred in the troop guard-room, and 



* Several of the missionaries were indebted lor singu- 
larly disinterested acts of kindness, in the exercise of his 
professional, skill to Dr. Prince, who incurred much, 
worldly disadvantage on account of his religious princi- 
ples. He was then residing near Anotta Bay, and a 
member of the Baptist church at that place; but after- 
wards removed to Kingston, and ultimately became the 
coadjutor of Mr. Clarke in a mission to Africa, as will be 
hereafter narrated. 
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was, at his request, entered in the min- 
utes of examination. 

It was noticed in Mr. Shenton's hear- 
ing, that at the council of war held to 
consider the expediency of continuing 
martial law, the governor had borne a 
testimony to the inoffensive and guiltless 
conduct of the missionaries, and had 
exonerated them from any share in the 
causes exciting the insurrection; upon 
which Mr. Shenton remarked, "That is 
but his (Earl Belmore's) opinion; for 
my part," continued he, "I think it 
would be best to take out all the mis- 
sionaries, placing them in a ring, with 
the governor in the midst, and so shoot 
them all together." 

At length, on Friday, January the 
20th, being the fourteenth day of his 
confinement, Mr. Barlow was informed 
that he would be discharged on giving 
bail to appear when required, two 
sureties in 150 each, and himself in 
,300. This having been done, and the 
period of its obligation limited to three 
months, Mr. Barlow was released. Al- 
though thus treated, from the suspicion 
of his being a sower of sedition, during 
the continuance of martial law, not a sin- 
gle act of insubordination was detected 
among the slaves in either of the parish- 
es from which his congregations were 
formed. 

Before the proclamation of martial 
law, Mr. Burton had not heard at his 
station at Manchioneal, that it was either 
talked of among the slaves, or expected. 
At the time the militia were ordered to 
the several stations in St. Thomas in the 
East, he was on a journey to Kingston; 
and after the demand for missionary 
blood was made, he hurried from King- 
ston, before finishing his business, to be 
at home in readiness, in case the milita- 
ry tribunal at Manchioneal might require 
him. He did not, however, arrive at 
his house before some of the white gen- 
tlemen began to circulate a report that 
he had concealed himself, or had fled. 
Though the house in which Mr. Burton 
resided, called Belle Castle, which forms 
the chapel, was not destroyed, it became 
evident that the same inveterate preju- 
dice existed at Manchioneal as at other 
places, and the same eagerness to con- 
vict and condemn the missionary. 

In proof of this spirit, let the follow- 
ing facts speak. Early in martial law, 
Mrs. Brown, at whose house Mr. Bur- 



ton had been in the habit of preaching 
occasionally, was sent for by the court- 
martial. She was a free woman, residing 
on her own property, six or seven miles 
from the Bay, and had been confined 
only five days when she was taken from 
her house with her infant, and detained 
a week at Manchioneal. The professed 
object was to elicit criminating evidence 
against the missionary. After her dis- 
missal, and while she yet remained at 
the Bay because of weakness, Mr. Pan- 
ton, late acting attorney-general, and 
three other magistrates, went to her 
house to search it. They said their ob- 
ject was to find the "free paper" which 
they supposed Mr. Burton might have 
left. The house door was broken open, 
and the locks of boxes were forced. 
The beds were searched, and some bar- 
relled flour was examined, and also a 
barrel of pork, some of the meat being 
taken out to see if the "free paper" was 
between the pieces. Miss Duncan, 
who resided at the house, was struck in 
the face by Mr. H. W. Speed, a mag- 
istrate, during the examination, because 
she spoke the truth respecting some of 
his slaves; and Mrs. Brown's mother 
was struck repeatedly, and knocked to 
the ground. 

During the existence of martial law, 
those who were examined respecting the 
insurrection were often, though not al- 
ways, asked whether the missionaries 
had stimulated them to rebel, especially 
at the time of inflicting punishment. 
Three or four who were on guard have 
declared that when a portion of the ap- 
pointed flogging had been inflicted upon 
any one, it was customary to stop, and 
with threatening to inquire of the suffer- 
er, whether the minister had informed 
him the slaves were to be free. One 
of the most respectable of them said that 
the threatening and the punishment 
were, in his opinion, quite sufficient to 
induce many of the slaves to criminate 
unjustly a father or a mother. As 
might be expected, some of them did ac- 
cuse Mr. Burton of having told them in 
public they were to be free; but they 
were persons who had never once at- 
tended his ministry after he went to Man- 
chioneal. 

During the same period, Mr. Panton, 
with several gentlemen, rode from the 
Bay to the mission house; and arriving 
there some time after dark, quietly sur- 
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rounded the place, and by a circuitous 
path, Mr. Panton and Mr. M' Williams 
entered through the only unfrequented 
door. It was the evening before Christ- 
mas, on which the weekly service had 
been held. The professed object of the 
visit was to ascertain the nature and 
exact situation of lights, which the gen- 
tlemen said had been seen from the Bay, 
very near the premises, and which had 
been answered by similar lights in the 
mountains. Mr. Panton, after having 
inquired what number of lights were 
used in the house, at what time the in- 
mates retired to rest, and in what part 
of the house the lights were kept, in- 
quired very particularly respecting 
George Affleck, the head driver of the 
Haining estate, who a few days before 
had been shot at the Bay, as a ringlead- 
er in the insurrection in St. Thomas in 
the East. Mr. Burton informed him 
that Affleck very generally attended 
public worship at Belle Castle every 
other Sabbath, but was not a member 
of the church; and explained to him that 
a member was one who had been bap- 
tized and who received the Lord's sup- 
per, but Affleck had never attended to 
either. Yet, particular as Mr. Panton's 
inquiries were, and as was the informa- 
tion which Mr. Burton communicated to 
him, the report was afterwards freely 
circulated, that Affleck was a member of 
the Baptist church, and the principal 
leader! These facts are sufficient to 
show the animus of those gentlemen who 
were entrusted with such examinations. 
Diversified and endless were the an- 
noyances to which the servants of God 
were at this period subjected. The fol- 
lowing circumstance occurred to Mr. 
Taylor, the then officiating minister of 
the chapel in Spanish Town, during a 
Sabbath evening service. On closing 
the prayer before sermon, a white man 
of notorious character, named Harts- 
horne, charged him publicly from the 
gallery, in the most vociferous manner, 
with having prayed that the governor 
might have wisdom! On the following 
morning, Mr. Taylor was cited before a 
bench of magistrates, to answer to the 
charges contained in three affidavits 
made by Mr. Hartshorne and two of his 
associates. Two of these affidavits 
were rejected as contradictory, and Mr. 
Taylor was examined on Mr. Harts- 
horne 's only. In addition to his having 



prayed for the governor, Mr. Taylor 
was charged with having prayed sedi- 
tiously, that he had said in his prayer, 
"You are to be slaves and barbarians no 
longer; something has been done for you, 
but not enough; you must now be free." 
The peace office was crowded with per- 
sons who heard Mr. Taylor on that oc- 
casion; two of whom, perfect strangers 
to him, came forward, and completely 
refuted the whole, with the exception of 
the prayer for the governor, which he 
did offer. These gentlemen declared 
upon oath that they had often heard Mr. 
Taylor; that they approved of his 
preaching; and that on the past Sab- 
bath evening he had neither directly nor 
indirectly said any thing which had a 
tendency to make an improper impres- 
sion on the mind of the slave, or which 
could possibly be supposed to breathe 
any thing like the spirit of sedition. In- 
deed, the falsehoods were so glaring in 
the eyes of the magistrates, that they 
dismissed the case; Mr. Hartshorne 
was literally hissed out of the office, 
and partly through the town, by an in- 
dignant multitude; while Mr. Taylor 
was overwhelmed with congratulations. 

SECTION v. 

Destruction of the chapels, with other violent 
proceedings. 

The antipathy shown to the missiona- 
ries personally, corresponded well with 
the lawless violence with which guilty 
hands were laid even upon their prop- 
erty and upon the chapels; thus assum- 
ing the character of a war of extermin- 
ation, undertaken to gratify a blind and 
worldly prejudice against the rights of 
man and the religion of the cross. 

The first chapel destroyed was a 
large, substantial building, recently 
erected at Salter's Hill, about eight 
miles from Montego Bay, and only 
opened for divine worship on the day 
when the insurrection commenced. It 
was set on fire during martial law by a 
party of the St. James's militia, under 
the command of Lieutenant F. B. Gibbs, 
royal naval, on half pay, and Captain 
George Gordon. 

On the 7th February, when the St. 
Ann's regiment was about to quit Fal- 
mouth, Mr. Gayner, a magistrate and 
ensign, and Adjutant Tucker, com- 
manded the men to break down the chap- 
el occupied by Mr. Knibb, which they 
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had used as barracks -during martial 
law, and themselves set the example. 
It was completely demolished. The 
baptistry, in the chapel yard, was pre- 
viously filled with filth by the workhouse 
negroes, who were under the manage- 
ment of the magistrates. A cenotaph, 
erected in the wall of the vestry, to the 
memory of Mr. Mann, the former pastor, 
was torn down and dashed to pieces. 
On the same day, the chapel at Stewart's 
Town, Trelawney, occupied by Mr. 
Whitehorne, was partially pulled down 
by some persons also connected with 
the militia; and the next day, the large 
chapel at Montego Bay, in which from 
1500 to 2000 persons had often been 
instructed by Mr. Burchell, was entirely 
demolished by a party who went from 
the court-house at rnid-day, headed by 
Lieutenant-colonel Morris, and soon 
assisted by a rnob. Magistrates and 
officers of the militia were on the spot, 
and most of them actively engaged in 
the demolition.* 

The same day was signalized by the 
destruction of the chapel at Brown's 
Town, in St. Ann's, chiefly by the 
inhabitants. 

On the 10th, the chapel at Savanna- 
la-Mar, occupied by Mr, Gardner, was 
pulled down by the militia, encouraged 
and assisted by two of the officers, 
Lieutenant Samuels, Ensign Reary, 
and H. Dawson, provost-marshal's dep- 
uty. 

On the 1 1th, a chapel supplied by the 
same missionary, called Ridgeland, or 
Fuller's Field, about ten miles from 
Savanna-la-Mar, was burned. 

The mission premises, occupied by 
Mr. Nichols, at St. Ann's Bay, were 
razed to the ground during the morning 
of the 14th; the materials stolen, and 
the very foundations partly dug up.* 

*The persons chiefly concerned were the following: 
Lieut. Colonel William Charles Morris; Major John 
Coates. Capt9. George Gordon, William Mitchell Kerr, 
John Cleghorn, Joseph Bovven, Benjamin Haughton 
Tharpc, magistrates; Capts William Nettleton Balme, 
John Tharpe, a magistrate,. Edward Evans, coroner; 
Lieuls. James Gordon, a magistrate, Joseph Fray, Wil- 
liam Plummer. Thomas Watson. Charles Wallace Ogle, 
John Henry Morris, George MTarquhar Lawson, jun., 
adjutant, Henry Hunter; Ensigns William Fowle Holt, 
James Coatns, William Gordon, Joseph Gill Jump; 
Alexander Campbell, Esq., Copse, Charles O'Connor, 
Esq., William Heathe. Esq., magistrates ; Mr. William 
B. Popkiri, head constable. 

#Tlie most active of the depredators, were : George 
Radcliffe Stennett, magistrate, surgeon of the St. Ann's 
eastern regiment., and surgeon of the workhouse; Lieu- 
tenant Henry Cox. jun., on the stafl' of Major-general 
Cox, and a magistrate; Captain Samuel Drake, head 
constable, town surveyor, clerk of the market, and super- 
visor of the workhouse; Ensign and Adjutant Ralph 
Cocking; Sefoa Shelley, harbor-master; Captain George 



The chapel at Rio Bueno, occupied 
by Mr. Whitehorne, was attempted to 
be pulled down on the night of the 12th, 
by the grenadier company of the Tre- 
lawney regiment, stationed at Bryan 
Castle estate; but the strength of the 
building frustrated this attempt for the 
time. On the following Saturday even- 
ing, however, it was burned down. On 
the 24th, Ebony chapel, just erected at 
Hayes Savanna, in Vere, and supplied 
by Mr. Taylor, was destroyed by fire. 
A day or two before, Mr. Wood, a 
magistrate, went with a person named 
Palmer, in the day-time, broke some of 
the windows, and took away the key; 
and the following day, six white men 
went to see what was done, broke down 
the fence, gave three cheers, and left 
the place. 

Great loss was occasioned to their 
respective proprietors, by the destruc- 
tion of houses rented as places of wor- 
ship. While martial law existed, a 
house called Putney, in St. James's, the 
property of Mrs. M'Lenan, rented by 
Mr. Burchell, was burned by the militia. 
In the morning of Thursday, February 
9th, the chapel at Lucea, occupied by 
Mr. Abbott, the property of the General 
Baptist Missionary Society, was pulled 
down; and among the perpetrators of 
this outrage were, the Rev. B. H. 
Heath, the rector, Dr. Binns, who 
struck the first blow with a hatchet, and 
Charles Younger, constable. Mr. Alex- 
ander Campbell, of Lucea, a magistrate, 
was present, and did not attempt to 
prevent it. Mr. R. Chambers, on the 
same day, refused to exercise his au- 
thority as a magistrate, when Mr. 
Abbott's dwelling-house was violently 
entered by Dr. Binns and others, armed 
with hatchets, &c., for the purpose of 
destroying his furniture. On this occa- 
sion, a respectable female, attempting 
to protect Mr. Abbot's property, was 
struck with a horsewhip by Dr. Binns, 
who threatened to push her down the 
steps, if she did not go. On the 10th, 
the outrage referred to before at St. 
Ann's Bay, was committed. On the 
14th, a party of the same mob proceeded 
to Ocho Rios, another station supplied 
by Mr. Nichols, and burned the chapel. 
The fire communicated with an adjoin- 



Clark, deputy marshal; Lieut, and Quarter-master 
Thomas Taylor; James Walker. Esq. a marristrate, 
member of assembly, and captain in the militia, was 
present, and did not attempt to prevent the demolition. 
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ing house, which was, also burnt down. 
On the 19th, the chapel at Green Island, 
supplied by Mr. Abbott, was burnt down. 

On the 6th of April, about ten o'clock 
at night, a mob of white men, armed 
with swords, pistols, muskets, and bay- 
onets, went to mount Charles chapel in 
St. Andrews. In the way from the gate 
of the premises to .the house, they met 
with a poor old man, a free negro, 
unarmed, and fell upon him with their 
swords, cutting him severely in several 
places on his head and body, and one of 
them, with a bayonet, stabbed him in his 
side. Arriving at the house, they broke 
open the door, and fired in; some of 
them broke the windows of the bed-room, 
forcing in the glass, frames, and shut- 
ters, with such violence, that the bed in 
which Mrs. Baylis, the missionary's wife, 
and her infant, were lying, was nearly 
covered with pieces of glass. They 
then fired in at each of the windows, 
and one of the ruffians applied a candle 
to one side of the room for the purpose 
of setting it on fire; but the candle was 
extinguished. They proceeded to break 
the hall window, swearing the house 
should be down that night. Seeing the 
candle was out, one of them broke open 
the door of an out-house, saying he 
wanted fire, and that he would burn 
down the house; but the alarm being 
given, they fled. 

Of all those who suffered in respect 
to their privrte property, the greatest 
loser was Mr. Burchell. He had pur- 
chased and furnished at his own expense, 
a residence in the mountains, to afford 
occasionally a refreshing retreat for 
himself and family from the sultry tem- 
perature of Montego Bay. This house, 
called Hillington, and situated in Hano- 
ver, was burnt down by the militia du- 
ring the period of martial law. Near 
this spot, was a house which he rented 
as a chapel, and preached in, called 
Shepherd's Hall, or Gurney's Mount. 
At this place a Christian church was 
formed, and a congregation of several 
hundred persons usually assembled. It 
was entered by the militia, and the 
benches, pews, pulpit, and household 
furniture, the latter Mr. Burchell's prop- 
erty, were taken out and burnt. On the 
day the chapel at Montego Bay was de- 
molished, the rioters found in the chapel 
yard a chaise belonging to Mr. Cantlow, 
which they maliciously chopped to 



pieces, supposing it to have been the 
property of Mr. Burchell. Mr. Abbott 
also deeply participated in the damages 
occasioned by the proceedings atLucea; 
and had it not been for the noble exer- 
tions of his friends, his losses would have 
been far more considerable. 

Mr. Knibb visited Falmouth early in 
March. For three successive nights 
his lodgings were attacked with stones, 
and he was cautioned by two respecta- 
ble gentlemen against venturing out in 
the evening, as a party had clubbed to- 
gether to tar and feather him. Pro- 
ceedings of this nature were actually 
recommended and extolled in the Corn- 
wall Courier, a newspaper conducted by 
William Dyer, a magistrate. 

The following statement will afford an 
idea of the amount of property destroyed. 
The sums opposite each place are not 
what the buildings and land cost, but 
what would be required, at the lowest 
rate, to rebuild such places. The sums 
are in Jamaica currency. 

Sailer's Hill. Burnt by order of the captain 

of militia stationed at Latium . . 4000 

Falmouth. Pulled down by the St. Ann's 

militia, while occupied as barracks . 3000 

Montego Bay. Pulled down at mid-day by 
the inhabitants, headed by several magis- 
trates 6000 

Savanna-la-Mar. Pulled down by the par- 
ishioners TOO 

Ridgeland, alias Fuller's field. Burnt by 

two overseers. A valuable house . . 1000 

Rio Bueno. Burnt 1000 

Stewart's Town. Injured to the amount of 250 

Brown's Town. Pulled down by the inhab- 
itants 800 

St. Ann's Bay. Pulled down by the inhab- 
itants of the parish .... 3500 

Ebony Chapel. Burnt .... 500 
Total amount in chapels destroyed 20,750 

LOSS IN THE DESTRUCTION OF MISSION 
PROPERTY, IN HOUSES RENTED. 

Gurney's Mount. Pulpit, benches, &c. . 300 
Putney. Benches burnt .... 50 
Lucca. Benches and lamps ... 50 
Ocho Rios. Pulpit, pews, and benches . 100 

21,250 

In a memorial to the governor, the losses 
were stated in round numbers to be about 
twenty thousand pounds. The foregoing is 
a correct statement of the loss sustained in 
the destruction of chapels, pulpits, pews, 
benches, and lamps. Other losses were suf- 
fered to the amount of two thousand pounds. 
The chapel at Lucea, belonging to the 
General Baptists, but occupied by our 
Society, pulled down; offered for sale 
by the General Baptist Society for . 900 
Losses of property, partly belonging to indi- 
vidual missionaries, and partly to the 
Society; horses, furniture, clothes, &c. 500 
Extra expenses incurred by traveling, by 
expresses, and in Mr. Knibb's passage 

to England 600 

23,250 
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It might be presumed that professors of 
religion, whether members of churches, 
slaves, or persons of free condition, 
would be treated with indignity and 
cruelty during the fierce persecution 
that raged. One fact may be recorded 
as a specimen of the conduct of their 
oppressors to free people of color; the 
sufferings of slaves, on various preten- 
ces of insubordination, may be imagined. 
During martial law, on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 7th, as Mr. William Thompson, 
a person of color, a member of the 
church at Rio Bueno, was going on his 
duty as a pilot at that place, he was 
informed by a trooper that the officer 
of the guard wished to speak to him. 
He went; and in a few minutes his 
arms were tied behind him with a rope, 
he was railed at as a preacher, and 
asked if he was a member of the Baptist 
church. He replied that he was, but 
no preacher; that he wished he was 
capable of being one. He was taken 
to the Long Wharf, and there tied to a 
negro man. He suffered much abuse 
from Mr. Taylor, quarter-master of the 
St. Ann's militia, then stationed at Rio 
Bueno; and that day the guard conduct- 
ed him to the Spring estate, where he 
was confined in the boiling-house, with 
both legs and arms tied, and the end of 
the rope carried up aloft. The next 
morning he was sent to Falmouth, where 
his feet were put in irons among up- 
wards of forty condemned negroes. In 
this situation he was detained four days; 
allowed only two slices of bread, with 
water, per diem; and exposed to the 
taunts of many who railed on him as a 
preacher. While in custody, he was 
closely questioned, "whether he had not 
heard his ministers say and preach to 
the negroes, that the king had given 
them their freedom, and they were to set 
fire to the estates, and fight for it." He 
answered, "he had heard the ministers 
preach contrary to that; namely, 
that they must be obedient to their 
earthly master, whom they saw, other- 
wise they could not be obedient to their 
heavenly Master, whom they could not 
see." Colonel Hilton, afterwards ma- 
jor-general, "wished much to have him 
hung," and told his wife that if he es- 
caped the gallows, he should be sent 
away to the mad-house, in Kingston 
for life; but Mr. W. Frater, member 
of assembly for Trelawney, pleaded 



hard on his behalf., Mr. Herring, over- 
seer of Braco estate, made affidavit that 
he once saw him on that property; but 
when questioned by Mr. Frater, whether 
he heard him preaching, he was reduced 
to the necessity of judging, or thinking, 
that he did. It is remarkable, that the 
very informer, Murray, the constable, 
was never in the chapel in the absence 
of the minister, and mentioned to Mr. 
Edward Dickenson, that he had never 
heard Mr. Thompson preach or pray, 
but he only thought so. As no charge 
could be substantiated against him, he 
was released; and by order of Colonel 
Hilton, his wife was appointed his secu- 
rity, that he would go to no negro house, 
nor hold any meeting with any congre- 
gation, especially negroes, but only 
pray as he might think proper with his 
family and servants. While in confine- 
ment, he knew several members of both 
Baptist and Methodist Societies sen- 
tenced to three hundred, four hundred, 
and even five hundred lashes, for no 
other fault than their being such mem- 
bers; some of them informed him that 
their houses had been pulled down, 
while others were sentenced to the 
work-house for life. 

Martial law having been withdrawn, 
and the trials at the Cornwall assize 
court having been brought to an issue 
favorable to the cause of religion, the 
missionaries soon meditated a return 
to some of the stations from which they 
had been driven. After much consul- 
tation and prayer, it was resolved that 
an attempt should first be made to re- 
sume the work at Montego Bay, as the 
largest station which had been aban- 
doned, and that which embraced the 
greatest number of free persons to attend 
the means of grace. Messrs. Nichols 
and Abbott were to undertake this ser- 
vice. But it was delayed nearly two 
months, owing to the continuance of 
persecution, kept alive throughout the 
island by the public press, by the pro- 
ceedings of the house of assembly, and 
especially by the operations of the 
Colonial Church Union, which rapidly 
gathered strength, and extended its 
influence. Some of the leading mem- 
bers in nearly all the parishes of the 
island, set on foot a union of this kind, 
and passed their respective series of 
intolerant resolutions, nearly in the 
same words, to get rid of "sectarian 
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missionaries;" and for this purpose, 
the unionist determined to discounten- 
ance the free people connected with the 
missionary societies, or in any way 
attached to their interests. At a general 
meeting of the parochial branches ol 
the union, held at Falmouth, July 28th, 
the chairman, Mr. J. L. Hilton, of St. 
Ann's, set forth the following among 
the objects and duties of the union ;- 
"To expel the sectarians, and other 
incendiaries from the island; to give no 
employment to any of their proselytes; 
to hold every man an enemy who fosters 
or encourages them." And it was re- 
solved, "Because it is necessary that 
a stop should be put to the further prop- 
agation of the pernicious doctrines of 
those sectarians, we consider it neces- 
sary to withdraw all support and inter- 
course whatever from any one who may 
either adopt the destructive principles 
of the Baptists, or other sectarian preach- 
ers of this island, or countenance them 
or their followers in any degree." 
This resolution, being adopted by 
magistrates, would naturally possess, in 
the estimation of many, the force of law. 
It was even declared, that "the fullest 
reliance is entertained, that they (the 
members) will hold the observance of 
this, and every other obligation of the 
union, under all circumstances, para- 
mount to every other consideration." 
Thus indemnified, even by the adminis- 
trators of the laws, against the penalties 
merited by acts of injustice, the unionists 
immediately acted upon this resolution; 
and consequently, many respectable 
tradesmen and others, than whom none 
were more deserving of support, were 
deprived of employment, refused pay- 
ment of their lawful debts, and exposed, 
with their families, to the hazard of 
poverty and distress. 

Sufficient tranquillity having been re- 
stored, as it was supposed, at Montego 
Bay, for insuring personal safety, 
Messrs. Nichols and Abbot rented a 
house of Mrs. Renwick, and had it reg- 
istered in the bishop's office as a place 
of worship. The latter arrived at Mon- 
tego Bay on the 16th of June: and the 
friends of the cause having been desti- 
tute of the ordinances of religion for six 
months, were desirous of his commenc- 
ing public worship the next day. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent word to a few of the 
free people to that effect. In the morn- 



ing, the house was filled with people, 
consisting almost entirely of free per- 
sons; and Mr. Abbott was about to com- 
mence a prayer-meeting, when Mr. 
Popkin, the head constable, made his 
appearance, and inquired for Mrs. Ren- 
wick. "The magistrates have sent me 
to inquire if this is your house." She 
replied, "Yes." Mr. Popkin said, 
"The magistrates wish to know if you 
are aware of the conse'quences of having 
an illegal assemblage of persons in your 
house." She replied, "This house is 
mine, but is tenanted by Mr. Abbott, who 
has had it. licensed." Mr. Popkin then 
addressed Mr. Abbott, "I suppose, 
sir, you know the consequences of col- 
lecting an illegal meeting, and disturb- 
ing the public peace." Mr. Abbott re- 
plied, "I am far from wishing to disturb 
the public peace; the persons collected 
have come to worship God. I propose 
meeting with them for that purpose, 
which I have authority .for doing, hav- 
ing had the house licensed." Mr. 
Popkin then left, to communicate this 
information to the magistrates. In a few 
minutes he returned, and said the magis- 
trates requested Mr. Abbott would let 
them see his authority for preaching there. 
The certificate of registry was then 
produced, with a request that it might 
be returned as soon as they had seen it. 
In a short time, Mr. Popkin again re- 
turned with the certificate, and informed 
Mr. Abbott that the magistrates said 
they had nothing to do with the bishop's 
office, that they considered the meeting 
an illegal one, and unless it was dis- 
persed, they would issue a warrant for 
Mr. Abbott's apprehension. Mr. Ab- 
bott said he considered the meeting a 
legal and a peaceable one, and should 
commence service at the appointed time. 
Mr. Popkin again withdrew; but re- 
turned with orders from the magistrates 
to wait in the house, and apprehend Mr. 
Abbott as soon as he began the service. 
Mr. Abbott then requested the people 
to go quietly to their homes, and in- 
formed Mr. Popkin that he had dispersed 
the assembly, as the magistrates had 
thus officially ordered it; but that he 
should consider it his duty to meet with 
them for public worship again in a few 
days, if he had no further communica- 
tion with the magistrates upon the sub- 
ject, with whom, however, he was ready 
;o meet, to receive any explanation. In 
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reply, they sent to say that they would 
meet him the next morning. At the ap- 
pointed time, Mr. Abbott went to the 
court-house, and found about twenty of 
the magistrates assembled, with Thomas 
Jos. Grey, Esq., senior magistrate, pre- 
siding. Much altercation ensued; during 
which, the magistrates claimed to be the 
interpreters of the law for themselves, 
and concurred in the opinion that "the 
Baptists had done 'so much mischief in 
the country, that they ought to be. very 
cautious how they permitted them to re- 
turn amongst them." One of them, Mr. 
Watt, thought that Mr. Abbott "should 
be indicted as a vagrant!" 

During the following week, violent 
attempts were made to compel Mr. 
Abbott to leave the town. Inflammatory 
placards were posted up; and even at a 
public meeting, it was proposed by Mr. 
Coates, a magistrate, that he should be 
driven out of the parish. This was res- 
olutely opposed by Mr. S. Manderson, a 
gentleman of color, who said, that they 
could not, and should not, eject Mr. 
Abbott. On the day of that meeting, a 
muster of the St. James's militia took 
place, when a vigorous effort was made, 
chiefly by Adjutant Lawson, to im- 
prove so favorable an opportunity for 
tarring Mr. Abbott, and drumming 
him out of the town; but perceiving a 
powerful combination among the col- 
ored inhabitants for his protection, they 
desisted from the attempt. In a few 
days, Mrs. Renwick was taken before 
the bench, and bound over for the next 
quarter sessions, to take her trial for 
having allowed an unlawful assemblage 
of slaves in her house. At the quarter 
sessions, held on the 30th of October, 
Mrs. Renwick was brought to trial; and 
the jury found her guilty, recommend- 
ing her to the leniency of the court. 
She was fined 20, in order, as Mr. 
Coates declared, to deter others from 
acting as she had done. 

Mr. Burton, also, was, interrupted at 
Morant Bay, where he had recommenced 
his labors, after having voluntarily ab- 
stained from them during martial law, 
and for some weeks after its termination. 
Mr. Blakely, a magistrate, sent a con- 
stable with an order to prevent the 
preaching, and disperse the people, as- 
signing as his reasons, that Mr. Burton 
was not a licensed preacher, which was 
not true; and that the house was not 



licensed for a place of worship, which 
which was true, for, partly because 
he did not expect the magistrates to in- 
terfere in the matter, and' partly owing 
to the uncertainty which then prevailed 
as to the requirement of the law, he had 
omitted it. The result was a decision, 
in the form of a lecture, "that Mr. 
Burton had opened a place of worship 
at Morant Bay without any necessity 
without any thing like an excuse for such 
conduct. There were the established 
church and Wesleyan chapel, neither of 
which was more than half filled before 
he came: his object, therefore, must 
have been to make proselytes to a sect, 
and not to make Christians. Besides, 
the sect to which he was attached had 
recently evinced its mischievous char- 
acter. One of its ministers had said 
that the gospel must be preached, 
though a thousand lives were sacrificed. 
Now, though such an assertion might 
do very well at a missionary meeting, 
the magistrates had no wish to be mar- 
tyrs in such a cause. It was therefore 
their duty to be watchful over men 
avowing such sentiments; and over Mr. 
Burton in particular, it was their prov- 
ince and obligation to be especially 
strict, as there had been so much evi- 
dence against him laid before the court- 
martial during the late insurrection, as 
satisfied them that he was a dangerous 
person, and not to be trusted. For 
these reasons, therefore, Mr. Burton 
was ordered not to preach any more at 
Morant Bay. This was the decision of 
the court; and if in any error, there 
was no objection against being set right 
by superiors, but it would receive no 
correction from inferiors." Soon after, 
the president's reply to the memorial 
was received, justifying the dispersion 
of the meeting, and intimating the 
necessity of a proper registry and cer- 
tificate to authorize dissenting service. 
As the house had been registered at the 
time, Mr. Burton considered that he had 
become legally authorized to preach, 
and therefore proceeded to Morant Bay 
at the regular time. On his arrival, the 
constable was sent to him with a warrant 
for his apprehension, and he was taken 
before the magistrates. They produced 
some affidavits, which showed that he 
had been preaching on the 29th of July ; 
and he was informed, that because of 
preaching, bail must be given for his 
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appearance at the quarter sessions in 
October, or he must be committed to pris- 
on, which was done;, and he remained 
till the following Wednesday, when bail 
was offered and accepted for him. Miss 
Durham, proprietor of the house, was 
also bound over to answer to any charge 
that might be preferred against her at 
the quarter sessions; but when the ses- 
sions took place, the proceedings 
against her were stopped, and Mr. Bur- 
ton's caso was deferred till the ensuing 
assizes. 

On the 13th of September, Mr. Taylor 
was cited before Messrs. Hannaford, 
M'Cook, and Robertson, magistrates, 
and threatened that if he .preached any 
more in the parish of St. Dorothy, until 
he obtained a license at the quarter 
sessions, he should be sent to prison. 
On his pleading the toleration acts of 
George III, he was told they were 
guided by the act of William and Mary; 
and when he expressed his readiness to 
take the oaths of allegiance, they re- 
fused to administer them, saying, that 
they were not a constituted body, and 
had not the power. In deference to the 
authorities, he desisted from preaching. 
At the October quarter sessions in 
Spanish Town, he offered to take the 
usual oaths, when the sitting magis- 
trates refused his application, as well as 
another of the same nature, made by a 
Wesley an missionary. 

A similar application was made at the 
quarter sessions at Montego Bay, Octo- 
ber 30th. Three missionaries attended 
the court for this purpose, Mr. Murray, 
Wesleyan, and Messrs. Nichols and 
Abbott; when they were told that the 
magistrates had made up their minds not 
to sanction any sectarians whatever, as 
there was no island law requiring them 
to do it; and when Mr. Murray was 
about to refer to the toleration acts, he 
was interrupted, and assured that they 
did not acknowledge any English stat- 
utes, and Mr. Plummer added, they 
never would. 

On the 4th of June, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingdon landed at Savanna-la-Mar, with 
the view of recommencing missionary 
work in that town. Having registered 
a house, he considered himself at liberty 
to preach; but Dr. Distin, a magistrate, 
having expressed doubts as to the suffi- 
ciency of his certificate, he deferred 
preaching till he might procure legal 



advice. The week after, the congrega- 
tion were alarmed by the information 
that Mr. Thomas A. Mitchener (one of 
the chapel destroyers) was collecting a 
mob to pull down the house; but he was 
disappointed in the aid he expected. 
The next day, Mr. Kingdon was required 
to appear before the magistrates, to an- 
swer to a charge preferred against him 
for having held an illegal meeting of 
slaves the day before. The bishop's 
certificate was produced; but he was 
obliged to find security for his appear- 
ance at the ensuing Cornwall assizes, 
to answer for the breach of a law passed 
by the island legislature in 43 Geo. Ill, 
but which had been several years disal- 
lowed by the king! Mr. Kingdon trav- 
elled thirty-two miles to Montego Bay, 
to attend the court ; when, after all, the 
matter was not brought forward. 

When the Colonial Union met, a mo- 
tion was made to expel all sectarian 
teachers and preachers. In the even- 
ing of the same day, a party paraded 
the streets; and after they had passed 
and repassed from about seven till nine 
o'clock, they wheeled round in front of 
Mr. Kingdon's lodgings, marched up to 
the house, and commenced battering the 
door. Some females threw out of the 
window upon the assailants a quantity 
of hot water, which providentially ex- 
tinguished some combustible matter that 
had been placed underneath, for the 
purpose of blowing up the house, or at 
least setting it on fire. On this being 
done, the Colonial Union men who were 
outside, fired very frequently into the 
upper windows, namely those of the 
hall and study occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingdon; in the latter of which apart- 
ments, they very narrowly escaped be- 
ing shot. After firing many shots, and 
being themselves fired upon, the Union- 
ists went off and beat to arms, and hav- 
ing collected a larger force, renewed 
the attack. Just about this time, Mr, 
and Mrs. Kingdon escaped from the 
house, and hid themselves in the negro 
houses; by which means they providen- 
tially escaped being murdered. The 
work of demolishing the building then 
commenced. Subsequently, in order to 
appease the fury of a mob of whites, 
and prevent them from, tearing him to 
pieces in the court-house, Mr. Kingdon 
was obliged to promise that he would 
leave the town and never return to it 
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again. The same night Mr. Whitelock, 
a magistrate, wli9 only the day before 
had publicly pleaded for the expulsion 
of the sectarians, issued warrants against 
him and Messrs. John and Aaron Deleon, 
who, with other friends, had exerted 
themselves to defend life and property. 
They were committed to jail the next 
day, Friday the 10th; and but for the 
great exertions of the custos, Mr. John 
Deleon would have been murdered on 
the way. 

Mr. Kingdon and his friends contin- 
ued in confinement twenty-four days, 
and after having been closely examined 
by Mr. Davies, a gentleman from King- 
ston, deputed to inquire into the affray, 
they were admitted to bail, September 
3d. Messrs. Kingdon and Aaron and 
John Deleon were required to find bail 
for their appearance at the Cornwall as- 
sizes in November, each in ,500, and 
the like sum for their securities. The 
former asked and obtained permission to 
remain that night in jail for safety. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kingdon left Savanna-la-Mar 
on the evening of September 4th, in a 
canoe, for Black River, where they went 
on board the schooner West Indian, 
which conveyed them to Kingston. 

On the night of their departure, their 
friends were compelled to hide them- 
selves to escape assassination; and soon 
afterwards, they were obliged to fly, 
some into Hanover, others into the mo- 
rass and woods. The Colonial Union- 
ists committed various atrocities. Per- 
sons were frequently insulted in the 
public streets; night after night, a tar- 
ring and feathering party were engaged, 
and neither respectability, nor age, nor 
sex, could afford protection; houses were 
broken into for this purpose, and several 
aged and respectable persons compelled 
to leave their dwellings after dark, and 
spend the night in the open air, or 
wherever they could find a shelter. 
Two instances of suffering endured by 
members of churches are particularly 
mentioned by the missionaries as spec- 
imens of many others. One of the per- 
sons in question stated, that on the night 
of the attack, August the 8th, when 
driven from Mr. Kingdon's lodgings, 
she was obliged to flee to the morass 
behind the back street of Savanna-la- 
Mar. While running through and from 
the yard, shots were fired at her and 
others, they being pointed out to the 



rioters. She went from one house to 
another, secreting herself till the moirn- 
ing. On September, the 4th, the party 
who had been that day committed to 
jail, for assaulting Mr. Case, and had 
been let out in the evening, hunted about 
for her and others, to tar them: she was 
forced to hide at Mr. Deleon's sen., for 
three days. Mr. Deleon, on Friday 
night, the 7th, told her she must leave 
his house, as he was unable to protect 
her against Mr. Mitchener and his party, 
who were coming to search for her and 
others. She then went into an out- 
house; and the rioters afterwards broke 
into and searched Mr. Deleon's negro 
houses. The next morning, at four 
o'clock, she went barefoot through a 
morass to a distance of three miles, and 
remained with an old woman about ten 
days, where she was almost starved, and 
could have no sleep, as the party were 
prowling about with the tar bucket. 
On the 18th, she returned to the Bay, 
where she had to hide, partly in a grass 
piece, and partly from house to house. 
On the 20th, she saw Mr. Medley, one 
of the rioters, in the back street, who 
said, "This night, every one of the Bap- 
tist houses shall be set on fire; for we'll 
burn them out." She put all her furni- 
ture and apparel into the bushes, and 
went, between seven and eight, p. M., to 
hide in a small house near the chapel, 
where she had been but a few minutes 
when she heard men running towards 
the house. Mr. Mitchener violently en- 
tered; and, with a fire-stick, searched 
the very room in which she and another 
female were concealed; but, providen- 
tially, did not find them. The next 
morning, about five, they both fled back 
to the country, after a heavy shower of 
rain, dangerous to health and life. 
The articles she had placed in the bush- 
es were by this time stolen or destroyed, 
and she was without either hat or shoes. 
She remained there about four days, 
and then again removed to the Bay. 

The statement of the other person is 
as follows: On the 9th of August, in 
the evening, she and some of her fellow 
members had gone to the morass to save 
their lives, as the rioters said they 
would take down the house where they 
lodged. From thence they escaped to a 
small house, where they remained till 
they saw a poor man who was said to 
have engaged in the defence, taken out 
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of the opposite house and tarred, and 
hearing the rioters would next attack 
the house in which they were, they es- 
caped to the morass. After returning to 
the house, they saw five men in disguise 
search the part of the morass where 
they had been; after which they saw 
them search the yard again, and the 
bushes on the premises, several times 
that night. The whole of the next day 
they were obliged to hide; half the night 
they spent in the morass, and the re- 
maining part in a house kindly opened 
to them. For two weeks this person 
took refuge at different houses by day, 
and had to disguise herself every night 
in negro houses. In several instances 
she was refused admission into houses 
for refuge, because she was a Baptist, 
so that she was obliged to hide in bushes, 
having no house to go to, and being 
without food. She then walked to a 
place three miles distant from the Bay, 
where she remained about a fortnight. 

The Cornwall assizes, held at Monte- 
go Bay, commenced on the 5th Novem- 
ber, at which Mr. Kingdon, Messrs. J. 
and A. Deleon, and other of Mr. King- 
don's friends attended, together with 
several of the rioters who had likewise 
been bound over to appear. Bills were 
first sent before the grand jury against 
the rioters; all the capital indictments 
against them were ignored, and but few 
of those sent in for misdemeanors were 
found. The attorney-general, who must 
have been satisfied of Mr. Kingdon's in- 
nocence, did not prepare any indictment 
against him. True bills were found 
against Mr. John Deleon and Mr. Dol- 
phy, who were accordingly arraigned. 
Bail was refused, and they were com- 
mitted at once to the common prison, 
under harsh and unusual restrictions. 
In justice to the attorney-general, it 
must be stated that he pleaded hard for 
the liberation of those gentlemen on bail, 
but without effect. The chief justice 
asked if a precedent could be shown; 
the case of Mr. Knibb was mentioned, 
but Mr. Justice Gordon, who sat during 
the March court, when that case oc- 
curred, professed not to remember that 
Mr. Knibb was admitted to bail under 
similar circumstances. It is well known 
that Mr. Knibb was admitted to bail after 
he had been capitally indicted and ar- 
raigned. It is also well known that the 
late chief justice, G. L. Tuckett, Esq., 



at the Surry assizes for April, liberated 
Mr. Edward Jordon on bail, admitting 
that case as a precedent. 

SECTION VI. 
Vindication of the missionaries. 

As the world is constituted, the calum- 
niator possesses the greatest advantage 
over the innocent victim of his calumny. 
An assertion 'or an insinuation is the 
work of a moment, the falsehood of which 
may require a long train of evidence to 
disprove. There is a general proneness 
in the human mind to receive unfavora- 
ble representations with eagerness, and 
to give them a ready credence, in 
some cases from jealousy or envy, in 
others from the innate love of slander, 
so that evil reports fly with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, but are overtaken by 
effectual contradiction with incredible 
slowness. Even in the ordinary affairs 
of life, the most suspicious evidence is 
readily admitted, while that which is 
counteractive, reasonable and satisfacto- 
ry, is sifted again and again, before the 
injurious impression is removed. Man- 
kind are often governed by random con- 
clusions and improbabilities; more es- 
pecially in the estimate of character; 
and most of all, when antecedent preju- 
dices spring from ignorance, self-inter- 
est, and irreligion. Never was this 
more fully, and we may say, more cru- 
elly illustrated than in the treatment of 
the missionaries in Jamaica, during the 
revolt which has been described. There 
was a depth of hatred manifested which, 
when the facts are impartially consid- 
ered, would seem to have been altogether 
unaccountable and incredible, did we 
not take into consideration the depravity 
of human nature, and the aversion of 
the carnal mind to truth and godliness, 
which, even by a little indulgence only, 
is wont to generate the most rancorous 
malignity.* Innocence is more natural- 

*" Every calumny which ingenious malice could in- 
vent, and every ridiculous tale which folly could give 
utterance to, have been for months in circulation, and 
to this very hour, meet with a ready reception from men 
whose prejudices and whose credulity alike know no 
bounds. The public prints have been crammed with the 
grossest and most blasphemous libels : members of as- 
sembly have not scrupled to lend the sanction of their 
names to accusations which they must have known to 
be unfounded, and to apply language and epithets to the 
missionaries, which the legislative assembly of Jamaica 
only would tolerate: militia officers, of every rank, have 
echoed this coarse abuse: an officer of the British navy 
has suffered the tide of prejudice to sweep from his mind 
that sense of truth and justice which is the proudest 
boast of the service to which he belongs: parochial au- 
thorities, custodes, magistrates, and vestrymen, have 
convened local meetings throughout the country ; and 
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ly the object of dislike than guilt; for 
it is a reproof to crime, and therefore 
stirs up all its venom. When no reason 
exists, the feeling of dislike is often the 
strongest; as it is said in prophecy by 
the Son of God himself, "They hated 
me without a cause." 

The missionaries were continually 
prevented from bringing forward evi- 
dence in their own favor, abundant and 
incontrovertible, by the abandonment 
of the charges, and the failure of inimi- 
cal proceedings, at the moment when 
their defence would have been required. 
Messrs. Gardner and Knibb, for exam- 
ple, were prepared with more than three 
hundred witnesses to substantiate their 
innocence. In publishing their vindica- 
tion afterwards, they were obliged to sup- 
press many names and circumstances 
which would have strengthened their 
statements, from the conviction that it 
would involve unprotected individuals 
in difficulty, danger, and even ruin: 
"yet," say they, "if in the presence of 
these difficulties and discouragements, 
we are enabled, in the first instance, to 
bring forward a considerable body of 
evidence, unequivocally tending to dis- 
prove the accusations against the Bap- 
tist missionaries ; and if, in so doing, 
we exhibit besides, certain wicked and 
shameful means which their enemies 
employed to obtain evidence, to en- 
sure, if possible, their destruction;- 
and, secondly, if we prove that causes 
existed, in which the missionaries were 
in no way mixed up, abundantly suffi- 
cient to originate the opinion, univer- 
sally acknowledged to have been prev- 
alent among the slaves, that their 
freedom had been granted by the Brit- 
ish government, and as universally 
admitted to have been the immediate 
cause of the late insurrection, our 
object will, we conceive, be sufficiently 
obtained, at least in the view of all, over 
whom truth and justice have any influ- 
ence."! 

They arrange the general charges 



after disgorging on the missionaries, all the bile and 
venom that their excited passions had stirred up within 
them, have adopted resolutions, in which it would be 
difficult to say whether intolerance or absurdity most 
prevails: nay, more the grand inquest of the county of 
Cornwall, assembled to investigate the charges against 
someof these injured and enduring men. and 'bound toad- 
minister impartial justice by the solemn obligation of 
an oath,' have, notwithstanding the triumphant acquit- 
tal of the accused, thought proper to declare, 'that the 
Baptist missionaries, have, in a culpable degree, been 
the cause of the late rebellion ! ' " Christian 'Record, 
t Christian Record. 



against them into four general accusa- 
tions, as follow 

"1. That the missionaries are 'tools 
of the Anti-slavery Society,' and their 
chief object the advancement of its in- 
terest and designs. 

" 2. That the missionaries have, in 
various ways, instigated the slaves to 
commit acts of rebellion, chiefly by induc- 
ing them to believe that their freedom had 
been granted by the British government; 
'that they were free;' and that 'free pa- 
per' either 'had arrived,' or 'shortly 
would arrive.' 

" 3. That the missionaries have in- 
stilled into the minds of the slave pop- 
ulation, principles dangerous to the 
safety of the island, while professing to 
instruct them in the doctrines and du- 
ties of Christianity; particularly, that 
'their preaching and teaching had the 
effect of producing in the minds of the 
slaves a belief that they could not serve 
both a spiritual and a temporal master, 
thereby occasioning them to resist the 
lawful authority of their temporal, un- 
der the delusion of rendering them- 
selves more acceptable to a spiritual 
master.' 

"4. That the missionaries have 
'adopted a system, in which exists a 
mischievous abuse,' viz. 'the recog- 
nition of gradations of rank among such 
of the slaves as had become converts 
to their doctrines, whereby the less am- 
bitious and more peaceable among them 
were made the dupes of the artful and 
intelligent, who had been selected by 
the missionaries to fill the higher offices 
in their chapels, under the denomina- 
tion of rulers, elders, leaders, and help- 
ers.' " 

To meet the first of these accusations, 
it was sufficient for them to give a di- 
rect and total denial, and demand evi- 
dence of its truth, which, however, none 
of their enemies ever attempted to pro- 
duce. The others were overthrown by 
an extensive induction of demonstrative 
facts embracing the following particu- 
lars, 

1. Several instances of dying declar- 
ations affecting missionaries, shown to 
have been obtained by wicked means; 
several alleged confessions, proved never 
to have been made ; and several others 
clearly refuted. 

2. Many instances of endeavors used 
to extort evidence against them by like 
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wicked means, in which the agents met 
with failure. 

3. The names of thirty-eight estates 
in the disturbed districts, the negroes 
on which (a large portion being Bap- 
tists) proved generally faithful. 

4. The names of sixty-nine slaves of 
the Baptist persuasion, eminently distin- 
guished for their .fidelity, accompanied 
with anecdotes of their exertions in ta- 
king prisoners, defending estates, &c. 

5. The names of twenty-five Baptists, 
out of seventy-four slaves in the coun- 
ty of Cornwall, rewarded by the house 
of assembly by manumission or other- 
wise, for their services during the re- 
bellion. 

6. Many instances showing the pa- 
cific tendency of the instructions, bear- 
ing immediate relation to the present 
subject, delivered by the Baptist mis- 
sionaries to their flocks. 

7. Numerous instances of the good 
effects resulting from their instructions. 
Among other testimony here adduced is 
that of Mr. Gustos Miller, Mr. Samuel 
Moulton Barrett, and Mr. Robert Cron. 

8. Numerous instances of endeavors, 
on the part of the Baptist missionaries, 
to suppress the spirit of insubordination 
when it began to show itself. 

9. Names of thirty-six free persons, 
not Baptists, who, having frequently 
attended the Baptist chapels at the Lee- 
ward stations, witness to the peaceable 
tendency of the preaching there. 

10. Notice of the report of the rebel- 
lion committee, and a list of fifty faith- 
ful leaders attached to two stations in 
the disturbed districts, brought forward 
to disprove the charge in it that the lead- 
ers caused the rebellion. 

1 1 . Extracts from the parochial res- 
olutions and the leading journal, and 
many instances of the habit of taunting 
the slaves with freedom, clearly estab- 
lishing that the slave-owners themselves 
caused the rebellion. 

It will be necessary to subjoin state- 
ments by way of illustration, selected 
from numberless others. They will be 
quite sufficient without any further wea- 
rying details, to furnish affecting speci- 
mens of the Jamaica transactions. 

The case of ROBERT HALL. Mr. 
Richard Brown, an intelligent and re- 
spectable freemen of Falmouth, stated, 
"that he was on guard as sentry when 
Hall was led out to be shot at Falmouth ; 



saw Mr. Jobson and Mr. Russell pres- 
ent,* heard prisoner say that he did not 
belong to any church, was christened 
in the church of England; heard Mr. 
Russell ask him, 'what parson told him 
he was going to be free;' heard Robert 
Hall say, 'he never heard parson say 
so;' heard Mr. Russell say, 'What no 
parson?' 'No.' Heard Mr. Russell 
say, 'Say parson Knibb, you Sir;' heard 
prisoner say, 'Massa, I cannot go tell a 
lie; I never heard it.' Saw the prison- 
er tied to be shot; heard Mr. Russell 
say, 'Move away that man,' (meaning 
him, Brown;) heard the prisoner say, 
'Me never hear it from minister myself; 
but the people that go to pray say we 
going to be free.' Does not know what 
other question was put to the prisoner, 
as he (Brown) was removed." 

Mr. Lewis Williams, who remained 
after Brown's removal, stated, that 
"when they had bound the prisoner Hall, 
they went up to him to get him to tell 
the truth. Prisoner replied, 'he had 
told the truth already." 

During the sitting of the Cornwall 
assize court, in the month of March, 
Mr. Knibb, at the request of, and ac- 
companied by Major-general the Hon. 
William Miller, visited the jail at Monte- 
go Bay, for the purpose of examining the 
prisoners confined there, as to the 
causes of the late rebellion. Edward 
Hilton, of Mountain Spring, a negro, 
was one of those prisoners. Major- 
general Miller put to him and others 
this question "Did any white person 
ever tell you to rebel?" to which they 
all answered, "No." Mr. Knibb then 
requested Mr. Miller to put the follow- 
ing to three of them, of whom Hilton 
was one: "Did you ever hear it from 
the Baptist ministers, from Mr. Bur- 
chell, Gardner, or Knibb?" and at the 
same time offered to leave the room, to 
which Mr. Miller objected. The ques- 
tion was then put as Mr. Knibb desired, 
Mr. Miller assuring them, if they told 
the truth, their lives should be spared; 
and that their reply was, "We cannot 
tell a lie upon the ministers; we had rath- 
er be hanged. They (the ministers) 
never did say a word about it, we kept 
it from them, knowing that they would 
not approve of it." 

The following confession was made 
by Robert Gardner (known by the ap- 
pellation of Colonel Gardner), while 
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confined in Montego Bay jail: "I went 
to chapel on Christmas-day, and heard 
Mr. Gardner preach. His preaching 
made me stagger, and think freedom 
not come, and I made up my mind to 
work, whatever others did. " Unhappily 
for himself, he was afterwards tempted 
to depart from this wise resolution. 

The means resorted to for the purpose 
of extorting false evidence were some- 
times of the most flagrant kind. The 
following confession of Samuel Stennett, 
the witness against Mr. Burchell, was 
made before John Manderson and T. 
Raeburn, Esqrs. of Montego Bay :- 
Jamaica, -Personally appeared before 
me Samuel Stennett, of the parish oi 
St. James, county of Cornwall, and 
island aforesaid, being duly sworn, 
maketh oath and saith, That the affidavit 
made by him against the Baptist mis- 
sionaries, T. Burchell and P. Gardner, 
which led to their confinement in jail, 
was false and unjust; that he never 
heard from them such facts as he (the 
deponent) hath sworn against them. 
That he was instigated to do so by 
Messrs. George Delisser, George Mc- 
Farquhar Lawson, jun., Joseph Bowen, 
and W. C. Morris; the former of whom 
assured him that he would be well 
looked upon by the gentlemen of this 
place, that the country would give him 
10 per annum, and that he (George 
Delisser) would make it 50. This de- 
ponent further saith, that he is induced 
to make this declaration to relieve his 
conscience, as he knew nothing against 
the said missionaries, and that he never 
joined the Baptist society as a member 
until after Mr. Burchell had left the 
country. So help me God." 

Dr. George W. Towton, of Lucea in 
Hanover, having taken prisoner a negro 
man, proceeded thus to interrogate him: 
"Did not Mr. Burchell tell you to 
rebel?" "No, Sir." "Tell me the 
truth; confess that he told you so, or 
I'll blow your brains out," clapping a 
pistol to the man's head. Moved by so 
pressing an appeal, the prisoner re- 
tracted his previous denial of Mr. Bur- 
chell's guilt, and made answer, "Hi, 
for true, massa, me just 'member. Night 
before him go away, him tell me sinting 
tan so;" that is, "Yes indeed, I now 
remember, the night before he went 
away, he told me something of that sort." 
Such was this rebel's confession, and 



such the circumstances under which it 
was elicited. 

To this may be added the following 
most melancholy and most disgraceful 
transaction. George Spence, belong- 
ing to Fat Quarter, was executed at 
Lucea early in January, 1832, for re- 
bellion and rebellious conspiracy. He 
was apprehended on a Friday evening, 
and the following morning put on his 
trial before a military tribunal. Much 
was elicited from the man against him- 
self, in answer to subtle questions pro- 
posed by the president of the court, and 
various attempts were made to induce 
the man to say something that would 
criminate Mr. Burchell. For instance, 
such questions as these were proposed: 
"Burchell told you you were to be free 
at Christmas, didn't he? didn't Burchell 
say you must fight for free?" In an- 
swer to these and other similar questions, 
the man stated, that he did not know 
Mr. Burchell, he never saw him; he was 
not a Baptist, he belonged to Mr. Wat- 
son's (Presbyterian missionary) church. 
The manifest injustice and partiality of 
the proceedings on the part of the pres- 
ident, induced an officer present, 
though not one of the court, to protest 
against them, but in vain, as he was 
given to understand he had no right to 
interfere with the proceedings of the 
court. The issue of the trial was, 
though they failed to elicit any thing 
against Mr. Burchell, the man was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be shot 
immediately. Whether sentence had 
been formally pronounced in the hear- 
ing of the criminal or not, certain it is, 
that when led out to execution, he was 
ignorant of the fate that awaited him. 
When taken from the court-room, see- 
ing the soldiers drawn up in readiness 
to conduct him to the closing scene, he 
inquired of the marshal, with evident 
surprise and alarm, "Where are you 
going to take me? what are you going 
to do with me?" The brutal answer he 
received to these interrogations was,. 
"You will see presently what is to be 
done with you." Arrived at the fatal 
spot, and beholding the awful prepara- 
tions on the part of the military, he re- 
newed his inquiry, "What are you 
going to do with me?" He was only 
answered by the too significant action 
of the officer commanding the detach- 
ment, snatching from his back the 
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short jacket he wore, and throw- 
ing it over his head, tying the sleeves 
round his neck so as for ever to exclude 
from his sight the things of the earth. 
The officer, with his own hands, secured 
the rope by which the man was tied, 
and then stepped back, and gave the 
command to tire. In a few seconds the 
wretched man lay a mangled corpse on 
the ground. The whole process of the 
trial and execution did not occupy three 
hours. 

The case of Miss Emily M'Lennan is 
highly instructive. She was a free 
colored person, who lived at a place 
called Putney, about twelve miles from 
Montego Bay. Her statement is as 
follows: 

"Early in January, I received a 
message, by my brother, that Mr. 
Charles O'Connor wished to speak to 
me. I went to Mr. Robert Watt's 
house, where Mr. Watt and Mr. O'Con- 
nor were together. Mr. O'Connor said, 
'I hear that you have letters from Mr. 
Burchell to go to different properties, 
particularly Seven Rivers and Hazle- 
lymph. 3 I asked, 'What were the letters 
for? I cannot read.' Mr. Watt said, 
'We have good proof that you did re- 
ceive them: now you must tell the 
truth; if you don't, there is a boat ready 
to ship you off.' I answered, 'I cannot 
tell a lie upon myself, or Mr. Burchell; 
I never did receive any letters.' Mr. 
Watt said, 'Now, my good woman, I 
won't send for a constable, but I will 
carry you myself to the court-house, so 
you had better tell the truth.' He took 
me to the court-house, and put me into 
a room with about a hundred or more 
negroes in hand-cuffs: and he said to 
the guard, 'Take charge of this prison- 
er.' Immediately, Mr. George Delisser 
took down my name in his book. I re- 
mained there from two o'clock that day 
till next morning. Mr. Watt came: 
I asked him, 'What have you put me 
here for?' He answered, 'Oh, I have 
nothing to do with you.' Lieut. Col- 
onel Morris came, and sat down by 
me, and asked, 'Have you not letters 
from Mr. Burchell?' I said, 'No.' 
'Are you not a Baptist? 3 'Yes.' 'You 
see the gallows out there. If they were 
to hang up Mr. Burchell and yourself, 
how you would holloa, they must let 
down Mr. Burchell, and hang yourself.' 
Young Dr. Gordon came, and said, 
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'You have letters from Mr. Burchell; I 
know you have them.' Many others 
came, and asked me the same questions, 
and said in my hearing, 'her trial will 
be very hard; it will go very hard with 
her,' &c. At last, Mr. Manderson 
came: he asked me if I was a Christian; 
if I had not been to Hazlelymph, to 
Zincke, one of the members, with a 
message from Mr. Burchell?' On my 
denying it, I was discharged by him." 

Here we have the testimony of a most 
respectable witness, to facts which give 
a clear insight into the manner in which 
evidence was sought for, and in some 
instances, though not in this, obtained. 
Mark the language of intimidation em- 
ployed; "There is a boat ready to 
ship you off;" "You see the gallows 
out there;" "Her trial will be very 
hard; it will go very hard with her," 
Sec., &c.: then let it be remembered, 
that these expressions were addressed 
to a friendless and unprotected female, 
in the midst of armed men, and who had 
been compelled to pass the previous 
night among incendiaries and rebels! 

The following facts, to which some 
reference has been made, are striking : 
The whole number of slaves rewarded 
by the legislature in the county of Corn- 
wall amounted to seventy-four. The 
slave population of this district of the 
island was estimated, in 1831, at 
108,424. Thus the proportion which 
the number of rewarded slaves bears 
to the population of that part of the 
country is nearly as one to 1465; of 
these rewarded slaves, twenty-five were 
Baptists; and the whole number of 
slaves of that denomination, in Cornwall 
did not exceed 14,000. It appears, 
therefore, that the assembly rewarded 
one slave out of every 500 Baptists, and 
only one out of 1927 not Baptists. 

If any further defence of the mission- 
aries were needed than the abortive 
character of the charges which the 
malignity of their enemies produced, 
and the mal-practices to which they 
resorted, to compel a fraudulent evi- 
dence, it might be found in the success- 
ful advocacy of the press in England, 
even of that part of it which is not, and 
has never been prone to favor sectarians 
of any class. The language of the 
Times is worthy of preservation. "It 
is well known," says that journal, "that 
the sectarian missionaries who have 
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gone forth from this country to preach 
Christianity to the West India negroes, 
have been for many years objects oi 
extreme jealousy to what is termed 'the 
West India interest;' and that no in- 
stance of insubordination or outrage ha 
ever occurred throughout those colonie 
since the abolition of the slave-trade, 
whence prompt occasion was not taken 
to charge the guilt of it upon the unfor- 
tunate missionaries. In Demarara, not 
many years since, a preacher was tried 
by court-martial for an alleged partici- 
pation in, or promotion of the rebellion 
of the blacks; and if we remember 
right, the poor man's life fell a sacrifice 
to the severity with which he was treat- 
ed in prison. In the late insurrection 
of Jamaica, some missionaries were 
subjected to trial under similar charges; 
but, notwithstanding the clamor raised 
against them, and the excitement then 
prevailing in the island, no misconduct 
was substantiated against any one of 
them, not one conviction could be ob- 
tained, however ardently it was wished 
for, and diligently sought. The bitter- 
ness, however, which has been cher- 
ished against these sectarians, has been 
apparently strengthened by the bad 
success of its undertakings; and the 
planters composing 'the colonial union 
of the north-side parishes' of Jamaica, 
have signalized the impotency of their 
preceding attempts against the mission- 
aries, by the resolutions to which we 
have already alluded, and which will 
be found in this day's paper. It is pos- 
sible, that some of the Baptist mission- 
aries may be men indifferently edu- 
cated, some, possibly, not of the high- 
est prudence, and that on one or two 
occasions the language employed by 
them for religious instruction or exhorta- 
tion, may, as is not unfrequent here in 
England (ay, and in the established 
church, moreover), have been igno- 
rantly perverted by their half-taught 
hearers, to temporal and mischievous 
meanings. But that does not make 
men incendiaries or rebels. Rebels 
and incendiaries may be punished by 
law. Why have not the missionaries 
been so punished? It is plain, that if 
they could have been fairly exposed to 
any legal penalty, the planters would 
never, in their desperation, have adopt- 
ed, as one of their resolutions, a pledge 'to 
expel the sectarians, and other incen- 



diaries, from the island.' Why the men 
are raving mad! What power in the 
United Kingdom, or in any colony 
under the crown of Britain, can lawfully 
expel the meanest human being from 
its territory, when he has committed 
no crime acknowledged by the law of 
England? But what despot, known to 
Europe or Asia, has, in modern times, 
so sinned against the human race, as 
to banish a man because of the peculiar 
sect of Christianity of which he was a 
member? The grand Turk, nay, 
old Ali Pacha himself, the monster of 
Joannina, would have spat upon the 
janissary who proposed it. Expel all 
sectarians from Jamaica? Try it, gen- 
tlemen; but prepare -for a trial of 
strength, the next moment, with the 
people and reformed parliament of Eng- 
land, and see who will first be 'expelled,' 
the missionaries or their hateful perse- 
cutors. 

"The truth must be told. These 
planters will not suffer their slaves to 
emerge, by the avenue of knowledge of 
any description, from the level of the 
beast, to which a long course of degrad- 
ing treatment has reduced them. If 
men be once educated, or even shown 
the road to education, however imper- 
fect, they will no longer endure the 
condition of quadrupeds. The Jamaica 
planters are well aware of this. Their 
resolutions are worthy of their system ; 
but the attorney-general has commenced 
the lesson of laiu, which remains to be 
completed by the government and par- 
liament of Great Britain." 

We cannot help subjoining the very 
sensible and vindicatory remarks of Vis- 
count Goderich, in a despatch to the 
Earl of Belmore, dated the 1st of March, 
1832: "The documents which your 
lordship has transmitted, ascribe the 
recent commotions, not merely to the 
erroneous belief amongst the slaves that 
some law had set them free, but to the 
influence of religious instruction, com- 
municated by ignorant teachers, and 
received by a population unprepared by 
any previous education, to apprehend 
the real spirit of Christianity. Mr. 
Annand, the overseer, who was confined 
on the estate called Ginger Hill, attri- 
butes to the slaves the following lan- 
guage: 'that they were obliged to as- 
sist their brethren in the . work of 
the Lord;' 'that this was not the work 
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of man alone, but that they had .as- 
sistance from God.' A slave named 
Samuel Sharp, who is designated as a 
'ruler of the sect of the Baptists/ is 
described by the same witness as having 
said, 'that it was but lately that he had 
begun to know much of religion, but 
that now he knew, and I knew as well, 
that freedom was their right, and free- 
dom they would have. He said a great 
deal more, all tending to show that from 
the religious notions he had imbibed, he 
conceived that the slaves had a right 
to be free. 3 * 

"Assuming that Mr. Annand correctly 
understood, and has correctly quoted, 
the language of the insurgent slaves, 
and that they spoke the common senti- 
ments of the whole religious society of 
which they were members, this part of 
the general subject becomes of the high- 
est importance. Amongst those who 
acknowledge the divine authority of 
our national faith, there is no room for 
controversy respecting the duty of im- 
parting the knowledge of Christianity 
to all mankind, and especially to our 
own more immediate dependents. How- 
ever the modes or seasons of instruction 
may be regulated according to the vari- 
ous circumstances of different classes 
of society, nothing can justify the sys- 
tematically withholding from any men, 
or class of men, a revelation given for 
the common benefit of all. I could not, 
therefore, acknowledge that the slaves 
in Jamaica could be permitted to live 
and die amidst the darkness of heathen 
idolatry, whatever effect the advancing 
light of Christianity might ultimately 
have upon the relation of master and 
slave. Nor am I anxious to conceal 
my opinion, that a change in this relation 
is ; the natural tendency, and must be 
the ultimate result, of the diffusion of 
religious knowledge amongst th^m. 
For, although the great moral virtues 
of contentment and universal benevo- 
lence maybe expected to appear amongst 
a Christian slave population, as the le- 
gitimate fruit of Christian principles, 
yet all probability justifies the belief, 
and all experience attests the fact, that 
the increased range of thought, the new 
habits of reflection, and the more lively 

* Samuel Sharp was executed at Montego Bay, on the 
30th of May, attesting, with his last breath, the innocence 
of the missionaries; and declaring, that if he had listened 
to their instructions, he never should have come to that 
awful end. 



perception of the duties owing by their 
fellow-Christians to themselves, to which 
the converted slaves will attain, will 
gradually produce in their minds new 
feelings respecting their servile condi- 
tion. It is also well worth while to 
reflect upon the inevitable tendencies 
of the laws for the abolition of the slave 
trade. So long as the islands were 
peopled by the importation of native 
Africans, who lived and died in heathen- 
ism, the relation of master and slave 
might be expected to be permanent. 
But now that an indigenous race of men 
has grown up, speaking our own lan- 
guage, and instructed in our own reli- 
gion, all the more harsh rights of the 
owner, and the blind submission of the 
slave, will inevitably, at some period 
more or less remote, come to an end. 
Deeply impressed with this conviction, 
his majesty's government have endeav- 
ored to make timely preparation for a 
change which they believe could not 
be made abruptly, without desolation 
and general ruin; and the calamity 
which we have at present to deplore, is 
but an additional proof of the necessity 
of acting on so delicate a subject with 
this provident foresight, and of repress- 
ing those unhappy heats and prejudices 
which have so long obstructed the ad- 
vance of the indispensable inprovement 
both of the law and state of slavery. 

"I am not disposed to deny that the 
work of religious instruction may, in 
some instances, have been undertaken 
by men ill qualified for so arduous a 
task; and I am even ready, for the 
sake of argument, to adopt the improba- 
ble supposition, that the pure truths of 
Christianity may occasionally have 
been adulterated by instructions of a 
seditious nature. Assume all this to be 
the case, and what is the proper infer- 
ence ? Not assuredly that the slaves be 
left to their native superstitions and 
idolatry, but that renewed exertions 
should be unremittingly made to diffuse 
amongst them more just apprehensions 
of religion, and clearer views of those 
moral obligations, to the enforcement 
of which all Christian instruction should 
be subservient. 

"It is not, however, merely to a mis- 
conception of religious truth, but to the 
direct instigation of some of the mis- 
sionaries, that the recent insurrection 
is ascribed, in some of the documents 
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which your lordship has transmitted. I 
have observed, with great satisfaction, 
the efforts which you so judiciously made, 
to guard the persons to whom it would 
belong to sit in judgment on the mission- 
aries, against the influence of religious 
prejudices; and I trust that the caution 
which you have given, will effectually 
prevent the manifestation of any intem- 
perate or hostile spirit towards them, in 
any subsequent stage of the proceedings. 
I must distinctly avow my conviction, 
that the improbability of the charge is 
so extreme, that nothing short of the 
most irresistible evidence could induce 
a belief of it. The missionaries who 
engage in the office of converting the 
slaves in our colonies, cannot, with 
charity or in justice, be supposed to be 
actuated by any views of secular ambi- 
tion or personal advantage. They 
devote themselves to an obscure, and 
arduous, and ill requited service. They 
are well apprized that distrust and 
jealousy will attend them, and that the 
path they have chosen leads neither to 
wealth nor reputation. If in their case, 
as in that of other men, motives less 
exclusively sacred than those which are 
avowed may exercise some influence on 
their minds, it were irrational either to 
feel surprise or to cherish suspicion on 
that account. The great ruling motive 
must in general be that which is pro- 
fessed, since, in general, there is no 
other advantage to be obtained, than 
the consciousness of having contributed 
to the diffusion of Christianity through- 
out the world."* 

What, then, it will be naturally in- 
quired, were the real causes of the 
Jamaica insurrection? Whatever they 
might have been, it is plain that religion 
and missionaries were free from all just 
imputation. f It was no part of then: 
scheme to promote revolt: their entire 
purpose was to diffuse the knowledge 
of Christ and salvation. It does not 
appear that they ever deviated from 
their avowed object, or violated their 
compact, in this respect, with the Socie- 
ty by whom they were sent forth as 



* Parliamentary Papers. 

f I deeply regret that the feelings of the country should 
have so strongly marked yourself, and the other Baptist 
missionaries, as objects of persecution. My opinion, an 
opinion resulting from my own frequent and confidential 
intercourse, not only with my own negroes, but with the 
negroes of various other estates, is, that religion had 
nothing to do with the late disturbances; but on the 
contrary, its ahsence was a chief cause of them." 
Letter from Samuel M. Barrett to Mr, Knibb. 



agents. The insurrectionary movement 
was as great a surprise to them, as to 
any part of the community, and they 
were the first to aim at its suppression. 
An idea arose among the negroes, 
that they had a right to freedom, and 
that it had been conceded by the British 
government. This was abundantly 
elicited by the examination of the pris- 
oners in the jail of Trelawney, under- 
taken by Mr. Knibb after his honorable 
acquittal, at the request of the chief 
justice and Mr. Miller, the custos. 
The two principal prisoners, called 
Colonel Gardner and Captain Dove, 
were promised their lives if they made 
a full confession. Both these men 
stated, that they first heard about free- 
dom from the negroes in the neighbor- 
hood of Belvidere and Retrieve ; and 
Gardner said he used his efforts to 
induce the people to disbelieve it. On 
Christmas day, they met Guthrie, Sharp, 
George Taylor, and others in the street 
as they left the chapel, who were talking 
on the subject. Taylor was advising 
Sharp not to refuse to work after Christ- 
mas, as it would bring disgrace upon 
the gospel; to which he replied, "What 
then is to become of the oath we have 
taken in the country?" He added, "I 
know we are free; I have read it in the 
English papers. I have taken an oath 
not to work after Christmas, without 
some satisfaction, and I will not." This 
statement was confirmed by John Sharp, 
the individual who planned the whole. 
He confessed that several weeks before 
Christmas, they met at a house at Re- 
trieve, where the insurrection was 
determined; and he put every one to 
the oath not to work after Christmas. 
A Bible was brought, and placed on the 
table, when he rose, and said, "If ever 
I witness any thing against my brother 
and sister concerning this matter, may 
hell be my portion!" They met again 
a fortnight before Christmas, and re- 
solved and swore, "that as we know 
we are free, we will not work for 
buckra, unless he pay us for it." These 
people, and some others, afterwards 
held a meeting at Cunningham Hill, 
where very violent language was used. 
Afterwards, under Campbell, from Re- 
trieve, as a ringleader, the work began; 
he having inspired them with the idea 
of fighting for their freedom. 
But the question suggests itself, 
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whence did the negroes derive the idea 
of free paper, or a notion that they were 
to be made free by an authoritative 
document from the British government? 
Their own account was, that the reports 
sprung out of the unguarded expressions 
of the overseers, and the newspapers. 
This will lead us pretty nearly or quite 
to the fountain head; and show, that so 
far from being the missionaries, it was, 
in fact, the maligners of the missionaries 
themselves who originated the rebellion, 
by the political meetings they held in 
August and September, 1831, and the 
wide-spreading dissatisfaction with the 
parent goverment, which they publicly 
and boldly proclaimed. In conformity 
with this sentiment, is the following 
language, used by the writers of the 
vindication before mentioned, in the 
Christian Record: "We assert our 
deliberate conviction, formed upon no 
trifling grounds, and supported by no 
inconclusive evidence, that the slave- 
owners and managers, those implaca- 
ble foes of religion and religious men 
(we speak of the immense majority,) 
have themselves been the authors of the 
late disastrous rebellion. Their fool- 
hardy opposition of every measure 
proposed for the amelioration of the 
slave; their deadly hatred and unrelent- 
ing persecution of all who have attempt- 
ed, or even advocated his advancement 
in the scale of moral being; their absurd 
and wicked declarations of a determina- 
tion 'to resist, even unto blood,' certain 
opponents of what they term their 
indefeasible rights, among whom are 
invariably reckoned his majesty's min- 
isters; and their continual taunting of 
the slaves with the countenance and 
support of 'their friends in England, 
and the near approach of freedom,' 
thus not only cherishing the most erro- 
neous notions in the. minds of their 
ignorant dependents, but even goading 
them on to madness, by adding insult 
to injury; these things we say, when 
duly considered, cannot fail to convince 
every reflecting mind, that to discover 
the causes of the late unhappy insurrec- 
tion, we need not travel beyond the 
doors of the planters themselves." 

These facts were distinctly mentioned 
in a despatch of Lord Goderich. After 
adverting to the obstinacy of the plant- 
ers respecting the improvements pro- 
posed by government on the colonial 



slave code, he thus writes, "In your 
(Lord Belmore's) despatch of the 6th of 
September last, which reached this 
office on the 17th of October, you trans- 
mitted to me copies of resolutions 
adopted at various parochial meetings, 
which you characterized as 'violent and 
intemperate,' observing that committees 
had been appointed in some parishes, 
for the purpose of corresponding with 
other districts, and had proceeded so 
far as to nominate delegates. These 
resolutions were published in all the 
journals of the island; and it appears 
that on most of these occasions, the 
custos of the parish presided. I will 
not engage in the invidious office of 
making extracts from the resolutions 
thus given to the public; nor do I, with- 
out sincere reluctance, observe, that in 
general they declare their allegiance to 
be no longer due to the government; 
pray that they may be permitted to 
seek protection from some other nation; 
predict a servile war, which they declare 
will be viewed with pleasure by their 
enemies; attribute to the government 
and parliament of this kingdom designs 
subversive of their property in the 
slaves, the execution of which, they 
maintain, must be resisted by force; and 
declare the inexpediency of proceeding 
in any further plans of amelioration, until 
their title to compensation is distinctly 
set at rest." 

It is needless to pursue the subject 
further. No reasonable person can 
help perceiving that the missionaries 
stand completely free from all just im- 
putation; and that they acted a part in 
the crisis as honorable to themselves, as 
it was to their enemies vexatiously wise. 
And wonderful were the workings of 
that providence which signally defeated 
the wiles and machinations of prostitut- 
ed authority, the waves of whose might- 
iest malice were restrained and counter- 
acted by Him who prescribes the ocean 
bounds, saying to its billows, "Hitherto 
shalt thou go, and no further; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed." 

The whole truth of the matter, then, 
may be expressed in a single sentence. 
The West India resident planters, and 
their white companions in impiety, being 
at the time, from dissatisfaction with 
government, nearly in a state of rebellion 
by their private discontents at first, and 
then by their public proceedings, sug- 
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gested to the slaves the idea of their 
freedom; and when this was improved 
by them into a rebellion, which at once 
endangered the real traitors, and afford- 
ed them an opportunity to wreak an 
infidel vengeance on men whose religion 



and virtues were abhorrent to them, 
they sought to justify or to conceal their 
own political and moral delinquencies, 
their sensuality, brutishness, atheism, 
and treason, in the innocent blood of 
devoted missionaries. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE INSURRECTION, UNTIL THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 



DEEPLY feeling their situation, and 
persuaded .that mere epistolary corre- 
spondence was inadequate to afford 
sufficient information, or produce suffi- 
cient effect upon the minds of their 
friends at home respecting the evils of 
slavery, the general state of Jamaica, 
and the character of the persecution 
that raged against the servants of 
Christ, the missionaries agreed that 
Mr. Knibb should proceed to England, 
to unite with Mr. Burchell in laying a 
just representation of the circumstances 
of the mission before the British public. 
The following resolution was therefore 
passed: 

"Considering the present distressed 
state of our mission, the impossibility of 
occupying several of our stations, the 
consequent redundancy of missionaries, 
the manifest improbability of obtaining 
redress here, we deem it expedient, for 
the just representation of our wrongs, 
and the advancement of the Society's 
funds, that one of our brethren be ap- 
pointed as a deputation to proceed forth- 
with to England, to act under the direc- 
tion of the committee; and that brother 
Knibb, on account of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the mission in the dis- 
turbed part of the island, and his knowl- 
edge of circumstances immediately 
connected with the rebellion, be ap- 
pointed for that purpose." Mr. Knibb 
and his family accordingly sailed from 
Kingston, on Thursday, April 26th, 
1832, and arrived safely in the mother 
country in the beginning of June. 

In the mean time, Christians at home 
were full of sympathy and fervent in 
their supplications to heaven. The 
committee circulated a brief abstract of 
the intelligence they had received, and 
recommended that the Baptist churches 



throughout the kingdom should assemble 
on Friday the 20th of April, "for the 
purpose of importunate and united 
prayer on behalf of the missionaries, 
and to give expression to that Christian 
sympathy with them in their persecu- 
tions, which at such a time they so 
especially need." This day was exten- 
sively and solemnly regarded throughout 
the denomination. An extraordinary 
public meeting was also held in May, 
for the purpose of communicating gen- 
eral information, and stimulating the 
friends of missions into general activity. 
Resolutions were passed expressive of 
gratitude to God for the preservation of 
the lives of the missionaries, asserting 
the improvement in the intellectual and 
moral character of the negroes that had 
been accomplished, denouncing the 
groundless and inveterate hostility which 
had been displayed, and appealing, with 
suitable acknowledgements for the past, 
to his majesty's government for prompt 
and effectual protection for the future. 

At the annual meeting on the 21st of 
June, Mr. Knibb presented himself on 
the platform at Spa Fields Chapel. It 
was a period of unusual interest and 
excitement; it may be added, too, of 
progress in public opinion and feeling. 
Hitherto the committee and the denom- 
ination at large, though sympathizing 
individually with the movements of the 
Anti-slavery Society towards the great 
object of emancipation, had not deemed 
it desirable or proper to encourage any 
such direct efforts as a society. They 
had instructed their missionaries to 
avoid all questions which might appear 
to be of a political nature; to submit to 
the condition of society in Jamaica as 
they found it, interfering with none of 
the outward regulations of the colonial 
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assembly or the parental government; 
but, as missionaries, to go steadily for- 
ward in the course allotted to them oi 
preaching and teaching the gospel of 
Christ. This they had done, as we 
have seen, with signal success, a suc- 
cess too notorious to be endured by the 
enemies of Christianity, and too plainly 
bearing on the ultimate freedom of 
mankind, whether white or black, to be 
regarded with tolerance by the merce- 
nary who would not abandon their 
gains, and the vicious who would not 
renounce their pleasures. The insur- 
rection had now placed things in a dif- 
ferent position; and in its advance had 
fairly brought slavery and Christianity 
into direct conflict, each in its own way 
beginning to contend for empire. 

At this crisis, Knibb appeared in 
England to plead for Jamaica. Hav- 
ing given some details on a previous 
and more private occasion, he began 
his address at Spa Fields Chapel by 
saying that he should offer no apology 
before a British audience for what he 
might state, but he must fully and boldly 
declare that "the Society's missionary 
stations could no longer exist in Jamaica 
without the entire and immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery." He had received a 
previous intimation, particularly from 
the secretary, Mr. Dyer, to be mode- 
rate, but he declared that he could not 
restrain himself from speaking the truth. 
"The Christians," said he, "had 
always been quiet, and never had he 
there expressed an opinion on slavery; 
nor would he now have spoken, but that 
their persecutors had taken from them 
their religious privileges. But amidst 
all, the piety and affection of the Chris- 
tian slaves had supported the mission- 
aries, and they anticipated spending an 
eternity with them, where none could 
offer molestation. He had for nearly 
eight years trod the burning soil of that 
island, and often had that meeting been 
gratified with the tidings of success; but 
all now had passed away, and they had 
hung their harps on the willows. Axes 
and hammers had demolished their 
chapels; a Church Colonial Society had 
been formed; the ministers were threat- 
ened with destruction; and infidels, 
clergymen, and magistrates, had been 
combined to banish Christianity from 
the island. He could assure the meet- 
ing that slaves would never be allowed 



to worship God till slavery had been 
abolished." At this instant, the secre- 
tary, apprehensive of his committing the 
interests of the Society by passing be- 
yond the boundaries of the subject, 
considered merely in its religious as- 
pects, pulled the speaker by the coat. 
It was a solemn moment, and the man 
was made for it. He paused, gave a 
lightning glance at the awful atrocities 
oif the past, the glorious possibilities of 
the future, and the grandeur of his own 
position, as encompassed with terrible 
responsibilities, standing on the brink 
of immortal fame or disgrace, then 
concentrating all the energies of 
thought, feeling, and voice, he ex- 
claimed, "Whatever may be the conse- 
quence, I will speak. At the risk of 
my connection with the Society and all 
I hold dear, J will avow this; and if the 
friends of missions will not hear me, I 
will turn and tell it to my God; nor will 
I desist till this greatest of curses, 
slavery, is removed, and "glory to God 
in the highest" inscribed upon the 
British flag!" 

The meeting was decisive ; an excite- 
ment was created, such as nothing could 
suppress, and a series of assemblies 
convened in different places in the em- 
pire, at which Mr. Knibb repeated his 
statements and appeals with such verbal 
variations as the circumstances of the 
case, or the inspiration 1 of the moment, 
might suggest. The whole denomination 
was electrified; the Christian church, 
and the general Societies already active 
and assimilated in purpose, concurred 
in one fixed determination; public opin- 
ion rolled onward like a resistless tide ; 
and the fate of slavery was sealed. 

In the month of May, 1833, Mr. Stan- 
ley, then secretary of state for the col- 
onies, introduced to the House of Com- 
mons the government plan of emancipa- 
tion, entitled "An Act for the Abolition 
of Slavery throughout the British Col- 
onies, for promoting the industry of the 
manumitted slaves, and for compensating 
the persons hitherto entitled to the ser- 
vices of such slaves."* This act passed 



# The following is an abstract of its provisions: 

All slaves in the British colonies who should be six 
years oM and upward on the 1st of August, 1334, should 
jeconie apprenticed laborers, (s. 1.) 

Tho person who but for that act would be the owner of 
.lie slave, entitled during the apprenticeship to the ser- 
vices of the apprenticed laborer, (3. 2.) 

Apprenticed laborers to be divided into three classes: 
i, prtedial apprenticed laborers attached to the soil, who 
as slaves were usually employed in agricultural labor on 
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on the 28th of August, 1833, and came 
into operation on the 1st of August, 
1834. 

The Earl of Mulgrave having obtained 
permission to return from his command 
in Jamaica, the Marquis of Sligo was 
appointed as his successor. Previously 
to his departure to occupy this impor- 
tant station, he granted an interview to 
a joint deputation from the Wesleyan 
Methodist, and Baptist Missionary Soci- 
eties; and having listened with marked 
attention to their statements, expressed 
himself in a manner highly gratifying to 
them, respecting the importance of reli- 
gious liberty, and his determination to 
uphold it. This pledge was fully re- 
deemed: too much so, for the anti-mis- 
sionary faction abroad, and the trimming 
politicians at home. 

As the first of August approached, 

the land of their owners; 2, pradial apprenticed laborers 
not attached to the soil, who as slaves were usually em- 
ployed in agricultural labor on lands not belonging to 
theirowners; 3, non-prsdial apprenticed laborers: those 
under twelve years of age to be included in the 3d class. 
(3. 4.) 

Apprenticeship of prtedial laborers to continue till the 
1st of August, 1840; of non-prsedial till the 1st of Au- 
gust, 1838. (s 5, 6) 

Apprenticed laborers mighti be discharged by their em- 
ployers before the expiraton of their apprenticeship; 
but in case any apprenticed laborer so manumitted should 
be fifty years of age or upward, or incapable from disease 
of gaining a subsistence, the person so discharging them 
should continue liable to support them. (s. 7.) 

Apprenticed laborer entitled to purchase his discharge 
against the consent of his employer, at the appraised 
value of his services, (s. 8.) 

Apprenticed laborer not removable from his own colony; 
and the husband not to be separated from the wife, nor 
the parent from the child, by any contract, sale, &c.; and 
praesdial apprenticed laborers of the 1st class not to be 
removed from the plantation to which they were attached 
without the consent of two special magistrates, (s. 9. 10.) 

Employer bound to maintain, and provide apprenticed 
laborer with necessaries; and where that should be done 
by the use of ground for the cultivation of necessaries, 
time to be allowed them for such cultivation, (s. 1 1.) 

Subject to the provisions of that act, all slaves in the 
British colonies to be emancipated on the 1st of August, 
1834. (s. 12.) 

Children under six years of age on the 1st of August, 
1334, or who should be born to any female apprenticed la- 
borer after that time, who should become destitute, to he 
bound apprentice by a special magistrate till he shall be 
twenty-one years of age. (s. 13.) 

Special paid magistrates to be appointed by the crown 
to carry the act into effect, (s. 14, 15.) 

Colonial legislatures empowered to make further regu- 
lations for carrying the purposes of the act into effect, so 
as the same be not inconsistent with the provisions ofthe 
act, and as that none but special magistrates be author- 
ized to act in respect of such regulations. 

Apprenticed laborers not to be compelled to labor on 
Sundays except in works of necessity, nor be hindered 
from attending anywhere on Sundays for religious wor- 
ship, (s. 21.) 

Provisions for the raising and distribution of the 20,- 
000,000 compensation fund. 

Certain acts repealed ; andquakersand other dissenters 
placed on the same footins. as to the exercise of religious 
worship, in the colonies as in England, (s. Gl.) 

The act not to extend to the East Indies. Ceylon, or St. 
Helena, (s. 64.) 

This act to come into operation and cease to operate, 
four months later at the Cape of Good Hope, and six 
months later at the Mauritius, respectively, than the pe- 
riods provided by this act in respect of the other colonies, 
(s. 65.) 



England and Jamaica rose into a state 
of powerful excitement; both beheld the 
dawn, if not the perfect day of freedom, 
that, indeed, was somewhat deferred, 
yet was this auspicious time the begin- 
ning of joys. In England, the appeals 
of Knibb and Burchell for pecuniary aid 
on behalf of the Society, were nobly met. 
Government was solicited not in vain; 
and the Baptist denomination, urged by 
the committee, and thus aided by the 
agents of the Society, exerted its ener- 
gies to supply the necessities of Jamaica. 
At the annual meeting in June, Mr. 
Burchell gave some interesting state- 
ments, and concluded by an awakening 
address. "There were now," he said, 
"twenty-four churches in Jamaica; and 
the conduct ofthe negroes belonging to 
them, during the late disturbances, gave 
a testimony to the purity of their faith; 
for he never heard one of them, through- 
out the whole, use a harsh expression 
respecting their persecutors. When- 
ever they spoke of them, they did so in 
terms of compassion and pity, and they 
prayed heartily for the forgiveness of 
those who were hunting them to death. 
Their sympathy for their ministers was 
so intense, that they quite forgot them- 
selves. During his incarceration, he 
was allowed to walk for an hour each 
day in the prison-yard for air, under the 
restriction that he should not speak to 
any ofthe imprisoned negroes. 

A man, seventy years of age, one of 
eleven that formed the first church at 
Montego Bay in the year 1824, called 
to him from the grating of his cell; but 
remembering the restriction, he took no 
notice; and this was continued for three 
days. On the fourth day, he deter- 
mined, at all risks, to speak to this old 
disciple, and proceeded to the cell, but 
he was not there. He called him: he 
heard the clanking of his chains, and in 
an instant he came to the grating, and 
with tears in his eyes, said, 'Minister, 
what make me feel is to see minister in 
trouble; me can bear it myself; rne 
willing to suffer what God see fit; but 
when me see my minister, him leave 
father and mother and country to come 
to teach me, it be more than me can bear. 
Never mind, massa, bear up, keep good 
heart, you know we Saviour suffer more 
than we suffer.' He little expected such 
an interview, but on the contrary, that 
the poor man would apply to him for a 
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word of consolation. On his liberation, 
the negroes crowded around him, and 
his feelings were overpowered with their 
sympathy. They said, in reference to 
their persecutors, 'We know they wick- 
ed, but we must pray for them.' * * * 
Where were the sanctuaries of the living 
God? They had been burnt with fire, 
and levelled to the ground; and their 
ashes were now trodden under foot by 
the adversary. Thirteen of them were 
in ruins, and nearly twenty thousand 
negroes were deprived of a place in 
which to meet and worship God. Should 
this desolation be allowed to continue? 
* * * He appealed to them on behalf of 
thirteen scattered churches, comprising 
five thousand members and ten thousand 
inquirers, and in behalf of thousands of 
perishing negroes. The first of August 
was approaching. Let not, then, the 
shouts of the liberated negroes be min- 
gled with the lamentations of twenty 
thousand of their number over the ruins 
of their chapels. Let not the joyful 
train of the conqueror be brought up by 
thousands in the rear refusing to be 
Comforted for Zion lying waste. Let 
the approaching day of jubilee be one 
of holy festivity and unruffled joy; not 
a tear be shed, not a sigh be heard; and 
let the chain, the whip, and the whole 
paraphernalia of bondage be burnt with 
fire, while angels renew the song, 'Glo- 
ry to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will to men.'" Mr Knibb 
moved a resolution to the following 
effect: 

"That government having consented 
to recommend to parliament to grant a 
sum of 5510, to meet existing liabili- 
ties on chapels and other property be- 
longing to this Society destroyed in Ja- 
maica, and confident hope being enter- 
tained, that if this Society will raise 
6195, being one half of the remaining 
amount of damages incurred in conse- 
quence of the outrages in that island, 
his majesty's ministers will also recom- 
mend to parliament to grant an equal 
sum, this meeting deems it most impor- 
tant to make an immediate appeal to the 
friends of religion to realize the desired 
amount, and thereby reinstate the negro 
population in the possession of religious 
privileges which they so justly prize, 
and also lay the foundation for more 
vigorous and extensive operations." 
He mentioned the cheering fact, that 



the Bible Society had determined on 
presenting every negro with a New Tes- 
tament and a copy of the Psalms on the 
day of jubilee, and depicted the antici- 
pated delight of that day, when each 
negro mother would call her child her 
own. "In the district which he occu- 
pied sixty prayer-houses were demol- 
ished, and in Mr BurchelPs no less than 
a hundred. These places were built by 
the voluntary efforts of the poorest 
classes of Christians; but they were 
now without the means of rebuilding 
them, and must be assisted. The gov- 
ernor of Jamaica had gone round him- 
self, not entrusting the business to other 
hands, and explained to the assembled 
negroes the nature of the bill ; and on 
the very spot where a hundred and fifty 
negroes suffered on one gallows, he had 
proclaimed, 'On the first of August, 
you, your wives, and children, will all 
be free!'" 

The public meeting realized, by ex- 
tra donations, more than two thousand 
seven hundred pounds, and jubilee cards 
were prepared for general circulation, 
to be returned on the 7th of August, to 
a meeting convened at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, for the purpose of their 
reception. That was a day of great and 
hallowed excitement, when Knibb and 
Burchell again took a prominent part 
in the proceedings. It appeared that 
the amount of collections and subscrip- 
tions, raised in seven weeks since the 
committee informed the public that 
366000 were required for the rebuilding 
of the chapels in Jamaica, exceeded 
ten thousand pounds. Before the end of 
the month, however, contributions con- 
tinuing to pour in from every quarter, 
the sum subscribed was nearly thirteen 
thousand pounds. This was the more 
remarkable, as the committee had at 
first felt considerable hesitation about 
making the appeal at all, because extra 
subscriptions of more than 2000 had 
just been presented to defray the ex- 
pense of missionaries returning to their 
stations and sending others; and the 
Society was, at the time, encumbered 
with a debt of nearly 3000. This was 
surely "the Lord's doing," and it was 
truly "marvellous in the eyes" of every 
friend of the mission; one of those great 
occasions which it was a privilege to 
have lived to witness. Vain were the 
attempt to describe, in adequate terms, 
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the emotions of that evening, the smil- 
ing countenances, the mutual welcom- 
ings, the devout aspirations, the kindling 
raptures, of the busy throng, as they 
rushed forward with emulative eagerness 
to pour their collections into the treas- 
ury of the Lord, acknowledging, with 
tears of joy, they found it "more blessed 
to give than to receive." 

In the meanwhile, affairs proceeded 
in Jamaica much after the old fashion; 
the hostility of the colonists seemed to 
suffer no abatement; and in addition to 
others who, on various pretexts, were 
forbidden the exercise of their ministry, 
Mr. Baylis of Port Maria was silenced. 
It was nothing to the purpose that the 
place of assembly at Oracabessa was 
licensed, and that he was in possession 
of an island license himself; the war- 
rant under which he was arrested 
charged him with preaching and teach- 
ing in an unlicensed house. Mr. Den- 
dy removed from Spanish Town to Port 
Royal at the commencement of the year, 
where he lost his only child at the age 
of six months; and subsequently to 
Anotta Bay, where he had scarcely en- 
tered upon his labors before he was 
arrested and conveyed to prison, on the 
same ground of preaching without a 
license. The local authorities even 
avowed their determination not to ac- 
knowledge any English statute secur- 
ing toleration to protestant dissenters. 
Messrs. Nichols and Abbott having 
resolved to be present at the quarter 
sessions, and to regulate their conduct 
by the decision of the court in the case 
of the Wesleyan missionary, Mr. Mur- 
ray, who they knew would apply and 
offer to qualify, proceeded to Kingston. 
Murray did apply, and was peremptori- 
ly refused. One of the magistrates de- 
clared that they were determined not to 
allow any sectarian minister to preach; 
that there was no law granting it to them 
as a right; and that he, for one, did not 
and would not allow any English law to 
be in force in that island. On the 22d 
of February, Nichols and Abbott wrote 
from the jail of Montego Bay, saying, 
"You will regret to perceive that we 
are deprived of our liberty for the 
present, but will rejoice that it is for no 
worse crime than that of publishing the 
gospel of peace." They were com- 
mitted on the 18th, with their friend 
Mr. Lewiiij for meetings held at his 



house; but came out on the 25th, upon 
giving security, each for himself, in the 
sum of 100, to appear and answer at 
the quarter sessions in the ensuing 
April. 

Previously to the regular dissolution 
of the House of Assembly by the gov- 
ernor, a committee was appointed to 
examine whether any amelioration had 
taken place in the condition of the slaves 
since 1823, and whether any impedi- 
ments had been put in the way of 
their religious instruction. The object 
of this farcical show of legislative 
inquiry, was simply, as it seemed, to 
afford an opportunity of pouring con- 
tempt upon the missionaries, by subject- 
ing Jhem to examinations of the most 
arbitrary and irrelevant description. 
It was inexpressibly satisfactory to 
them, however, that in the midst of 
these proceedings religion triumphed; 
and many presented themselves for 
Christian communion, undismayed by 
the perils to which they were exposed 
by their profession. The state of the 
church under Mr. Tinson's care afford- 
ed him much encouragement. He had 
resumed his occasional services at the 
station of Yallahs, where the congrega- 
tion consisted almost entirely of slaves; 
and though threats had been employed, 
he persevered in his labors. The school 
connected with the church and congre- 
gation in East Queen Street (Kingston) 
was in a state highly creditable to the 
master, and confounding to the perti- 
nacious assertors of negro stupidity. 

Mr. Gardner reported that notwith- 
standing the detrimental effect of perse- 
cution in producing coldness in some, 
the "constancy of others was beyond 
all description." 

Mr. Whitehorne, writing from Mount 
Charles, represented that there were 
gratifying indications of a growing at- 
tachment to the gospel. "I am glad to 
say that the number of attendants has 
so much increased, as to oblige me to 
give up exactly one half the accommo- 
dations hitherto reserved for the minis- 
ter. I have not done this hastily, for 
almost every Sabbath for the last six 
months, the chapel has been completely 
filled, and very frequently there have 
been nearly as many outside as within. 
The number of members and inquirers 
in my book at present is nearly six 
hundred. I am sure that five hundred 
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of them attend several times each month. 
I have accurate means of ascertaining 
the attendants by name once a-month. 
The tickets used at the ordinance have 
the names of members written on them, 
and I always make a note on them 
whether the parties have attended or 
not, which serves to mark the general 
regularity of attendance or otherwise. 
And on another day, I meet the whole 
of the inquirers, about a hundred and 
fifty in number, whose names I call 
over, and bestow an hour or two in 
talking to them in various ways, and in- 
forming myself of their lives and pro- 
ceedings." 

In Spanish Town, although it was 
the seat of government, as well as at 
the subordinate stations of Vere and 
Old Harbor, Mr. Taylor was . exceed- 
ingly molested in the performance .of 
his duties: but after the issuing of the 
royal proclamation, these annoyances 
had abated. The proclamation in ques- 
tion was directed against the "colonial 
unions;" and this was accompanied by 
a circular letter from the governor, 
dated January 25th, 1833, requiring 
the prompt obedience and co-operation 
of the magistrates in enforcing it. But the 
daring contumacy of the planters was 
not to be so easily suppressed. A spirit 
of determined adherence to the resolu- 
tions of the Union displayed itself in 
several parts of the island, especially in 
the parish of St. Ann's, where the per- 
secuting scheme originated. In various 
places, the king's proclamation and the 
governor's circular were torn down, 
and placards substituted, such as the 
following: "Down with Mulgrave no 
sectarians independence of Jamaica 
no whigs success to the colonial 
unions!" The daily papers were full 
of the abuse of the king and his repre- 
sentative. The governor was called 
"the Baptist loving earl, the heartless 
whig, the namby-pamby novel-writer," 
Sec. Sec. ; and was treated with as little 
ceremony as the missionary, short of 
personal violence. These demonstra- 
tions of hostility were met by Earl Mul- 
grave in a spirit of cairn and dignified 
firmness, becoming his character and 
office; but it became more and more 
obvious that the entire framework of 
society there required to be remodelled. 

At the meeting of the House of As- 
sembly in December, 1833, the governor 



delivered a speech which was character- 
ized by the happiest union of dignity, 
firmness, and mildness: and it was an- 
swered in a conciliatory tone. A con- 
siderable change had now occurred in 
general feeling with regard to missiona- 
ries; and many striking instances of 
mortality among those who had signal- 
ized themselves by the violence of their 
hostility, had excited public attention. 
A beneficed clergyman who was the 
foremost to destroy one of the chapels 
in the parish of Hanover, and to rouse 
his neighbors to second him in the sacri- 
legious deed, soon after fought a duel 
with one of his most zealous coadjutors 
on that occasion, and received wounds 
of which he died in a few weeks. A 
planter near Montego Bay, who in the 
time of the insurrection carried off the 
sacramental wine belonging to the 
churches in that district, triumphantly 
regaling himself and his boon compan- 
ions with the same, and loudly declaring 
that if he could find Mr. Burchell he 
would shoot him with his own hands, 
be the consequences what they might, 
was himself shot unintentionally by an 
overseer, and expired in three days. 

It was stated in a letter from Mr. 
Abbott, not only that the worship of 
God was peaceably conducted at Mon- 
tego Bay, Falmouth, and Lucea, but that, 
on the last Sabbath day in September, 
he had among his audience at the first 
named of these towns, upwards of twenty 
persons who had been actively engaged 
in destroying the former chapel. These 
individuals behaved with great decorum, 
and contributed liberally at the close of 
the service. 

At Kingston, the congregations were 
large. The school proceeded well 
under the care of Mr. Samuel White- 
home ; but had been visited by a calam- 
ity of an unusual character. On the 
morning of October the llth, the roof 
of the school-house was struck by light- 
ning, which set the wood work of the 
roof on fire, and descending a pillar into 
the school-room, instantaneously killed 
two little boys who were sitting near it, 
and considerably injured several others 
of the children. Damage to the amount 
of about 120 was done before the 
flames could be extinguished, and the 
public manifested their interest in the 
institution by contributing for the neces- 
sary repairs. The Earl and Countess 
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of Mulgrave were among the foremost 
to countenance the subscription, as well 
as to show humane and liberal attention 
to the poor children who were injured 
by the shock. 

Early in the year, Messrs. Coultart 
and Phillippo, with their families, return- 
ed; and Messrs. Benjamin Dexter, who 
was designated at Olney, January the 
21st, 1834, and John Hutchins, appoint- 
ed at Bedford on the 6th of February, 
went from England to strengthen the 
mission. Most of the stations were in 
a state of prosperity. 

Mr. Kingdon reported a steady in- 
crease of hearers at Manchioneal and 
Morant Bay. At the latter station, a 
piece of ground had been offered him 
for the erection of a chapel. 

In consequence of the return of Mr. 
Phillippo to Spanish Town, Mr. Clarke 
had removed into the interior, and taken 
up his residence at Kenmuir, in the 
parish of St. Thomas-in-the-Vale, where 
it is much cooler than on the coast. To 
his former station at Constant Spring, 
where he preached in a low thatched 
hut with mud walls, to a congregation 
of four or five hundred persons, though 
not half that number could find room 
within the walls, he added another sta- 
tion in the same parish, in what is 
called the Bove Rocks district, togeth- 
er with Garden Hill and Retirement, 
in the adjoining parish of St John's; 
and more recently, Fairfield, in St. 
Ann's. At all these places, the spirit 
of hearing was good, and considerable 
facilities were afforded by several influ- 
ential persons among the white proprie- 
tors. 

Seventy-three persons were baptized 
by Mr. Baylis at Oracabessa, on the 
25th of May, and many more wished 
for admission, whom he judged it proper 
to keep back for the present. He had 
commenced a new station at Bagnal's 
Vale, twelve miles from Oracabessa. 

St. Ann's Bay, and its subordinate 
stations, Ocho Rios and Brown's Town, 
were supplied by Mr. Coultart, who was 
much pleased with the happy results of 
the labors of his predecessor, Mr. Nich- 
ols. At the earnest desire of several 
negroes who came from thence, Mr. 
Coultart had visited and preached at 
Pedro Plains, twenty-five miles from 
St. Ann's. These poor people had 
never seen a white minister before, and 



such was their anxiety to hear the gos- 
pel, that not fewer than a hundred and 
fifty of them went over to St. Ann's to 
entreat to be visited. 

From Falmouth, Mr. Dendy stated, 
that in that town, and also at Rio Bueno 
and Stewart's Town, the houses in 
which they assembled for worship were 
inconveniently crowded; so that they 
were painfully anxious to have their 
ruined chapels rebuilt. Opportunities 
for preaching in the week evenings, in 
the country places, were multiplying. 

Mr. Dexter remarked, in writing from 
Montego Bay, under date fof June the 
24th, that the hostile feelings formerly 
indulged, appeared to be fast dying 
away. The congregations were very 
large, so as to render it quite impossible 
to afford them adequate accommodation. 
Eighteen persons were baptized by Mr. 
Abbott in the river, on Lord's day, June 
the 22d, being the first time of admin- 
istering the ordinance there since the 
insurrection, and the whole service 
passed off without the slightest disturb- 
ance. By a judicious distribution of 
labor between Mr. Abbott and Messrs. 
Dexter and Hutchins, the stations at 
Lucea, Green Island, Gurney's Mount, 
Salter's Hill, and Savanna-la-Mar, had 
been re-occupied. At these and the 
other stations, the missionaries had 
publicly explained to their congregations 
the nature of the change about to take 
place in their civil condition, and to pre- 
pare them for it. 

When the first of August, 1834, ar- 
rived, it was celebrated in the Jamaica 
churches in a pious and suitable manner. 
At Falmouth, Mr. Dendy states that 
they held a prayer meeting. at six in the 
morning. At naif past ten, a sermon 
was preached, when not fewer than six- 
teen hundred people were present. 
Previous notice had been given that a 
collection would be made, as a thank- 
offering to God for the change effected, 
and the proceeds applied towards the 
re-erection of the chapel. The people, 
though poor, contributed 82 currency. 
There was no noisy ebullition of feeling 
during the day; but every countenance 
beamed with gladness, and every heart 
beat with joy and gratitude. On the 
following Sabbath, Jamaica witnessed 
such a Sabbath as was never before 
seen. "The eye was no longer pained, 
or the heart grieved," says Mr. Dendy, 
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"by seeing the country people with 
baskets of provisions on their heads for 
sale, or in beholding the stores and 
shops for the vending of different com- 
modities; but all was quietness and 
repose, while decently dressed people 
passed to and from different places of 
worship." 

Mr. Abbott gives an account of the 
same kind from Montego Bay. A pre- 
paratory prayer-meeting was held on the 
31st of July, which was well attended; 
and on the following day, the chapel, 
yard, and streets about the chapel, 
were crowded to excess. On the next 
day, in the evening, the chapel was full, 
and many in the yard at a prayer-meet- 
ing; and on the third, the congregation 
was even more numerous than on the 
preceding Friday, amounting, on the 
most moderate computation, to three 
thousand persons. After the morning 
service, thirty-five were introduced to 
the church, which assembled at the 
table of the Lord, to the number of 
twelve hundred members. 

Similar services were held at Lucea, 
where Mr. Dexter officiated, at Savan- 
na-la-Mar, the sphere of Mr. Hutchin- 
son's labors, and other places. 

Mr. Tinson, in writing from Kingston, 
adverts to several gratifying facts. ' 'By 
four o'clock in the morning, the chapels 
in town were thronged; we had services 
during the day in every place except 
the church and the kirk; in some parts 
of the country the national and Scotch 
churches were also opened. In the 
evening, we held our monthly mission- 
ary prayer meeting at East Queen 
Street chapel, and Mr. Thompson, 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, gave an address to a very 
large and attentive audience. The 
quietness of the day was surprising; I 
went into town between services, and 
every thing seemed more still than is 
usual on the Sabbath, and the people 
seemed disposed to make it quite a re- 
ligious day. In the evening, there 
were a few joyous groups about the 
streets; one passed our house, chiefly 
young persons and children, adorned 
with green leaves and flowers, and 
carrying branches in their hands, danc- 
ing, and singing, 'Tankee, Massa, fus 
a' Augus! Hurra! hurra! fus a' Augus 
come! fus a' Augus for eber! We da 
'prentice now, God bless de king! 



Hurrah! hurra! fus a' Augus for eber!' 
It was truly surprising, and very de 
lightful to the Christian, to see how 
completely the Sunday markets ceased 
on the very first Sabbath in this month. 
I baptized twenty persons on that 
morning, and in going to the sea 
at day-break, I had to pass along the 
road where a large public market has 
been kept by the country people for 
many years; and where formerly at that 
hour on Sabbath morning, it would have 
presented the appearance of a large 
country fair in England; but now there 
was not a person to be seen, except 
those going to the baptism, and not a 
vestige of the market. I was told by 
some of our members who went to see, 
that it was the same in the city, where 
thousands used to assemble. Surely 
God has heard the prayers of his people 
in England! This is his doing, and 
marvellous in our eyes." 

Mr. Phillippo furnishes an enlarged 
and very interesting account from Span- 
ish Town, some portions of which could 
not with justice be suppressed. "On 
the joyful morning, the apprentices 
were seen at an early hour clothed in 
clean and neat attire, flocking from all 
parts of the country into the town. 
Most of them repaired to the houses of 
their respective neighbors and friends 
for rest and refreshment, after which 
thousands repaired to the different 
places of worship open to receive them 
almost literally as 'doves to their 
windows.' At ten o'clock, the chapel 
in which I officiate was so crowded that 
I could scarcely find my way into the 
pulpit; and by the time service was 
commenced, multitudes could not get 
within reach of the doors or windows. 
This was before intimated to be a meet- 
ing of devout acknowledgement to God 
for the great boon the principal part of 
my sable congregation had that day re- 
ceived; and never shall I forget my 
feelings when I saw them for the first 
time in my life standing before me in 
all the consciousness of freedom. It 
seemed as though I was in a new world, 
or surrounded by a new order of beings. 
The downcast eye, the gloomy counte- 
nance, and, strange as it may seem, 
even the vacant, unintellectual physiog- 
nomy had' vanished. Every face was 
lighted up with smiles, and I have every 
reason to believe that every heart re- 
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joiced. After such an introduction as 
the occasion would naturally dictate, I 
called on several of my sable brethren 
to lead the devotions. Their addresses 
to the divine footstool, which they ap- 
proached with great reverence and self- 
abasernent, were a mingled flow of sup- 
plication and gratitude, adoration and 
love. * * 

"Said one, ' O Lord, our gracious 
Saviour, what we is meet togeder for 
dis mornin' when we don't usual do so 
on dis day of de week? We is corne to 
bless and to magnify dy great and holy 
name dat dou has done dis great bles- 
sin' unto us, to bring us out of de 
house of bondage dis day. O Lord, 
what is dis dat we eye see, and we ear 
hear? Dy word tell we dat king and 
prophet wish to see de tings dat we see, 
and to hear de tings dat we hear, and 
die without de sight. O Lord, if we 
desperate wicked and tubborn heart 
won't prais dee as dey ought, pluck 
dem up by de root! Here Lord, we 
give dem up unto dee; melt dem wid de 
fire of dy love, wash dem in de pure 
fountain of dy blood, and make dem 
what dou would have dem to be.' 

" 'Blessed Lord,' said another, c as 
dou so merciful pare we, to let we see 
dis blessed mornin', we want word, we 
want tongue, we want heart to praise 
dee. Debil don't do de good to us, 
but dou do de good to us, for dou put 
into de heart of blessed European to 
grant us dis great privilege. O derefore 
may none of we poor sinner praise de 
debil by makin' all de carouse about de 
street, but flock like dove to deir win- 
dow, to praise and glorify dy great 
name.' 

" 'Since dou has done dis great ting,' 
said a third, 'O dat we may love dee 
and dy gospel more; may we neber 
turn dy blessing into a curse, may we 
be diligent in our proper calling, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord. O 
Lord, now do dou make thine arm bare, 
and turn de heart of all de people unto 
dee. We bless dee dat dou has incline 
so many poor dyin' sinner to come up 
to dy house dis day. O Lord, teach 
deir heart, turn dem from deir own way, 
same as dou did de city of Nineveh. 
Now make them throw down deir rebel- 
lious weapon, fight against dee no more, 
for dou say, Who eber fight against dee 
and prosper? Our eye is up unto 



dee y we cannot let dee go, except dou 
bless us wid dy grace: dou only canst 
change de stubborn heart, turn it like 
de river of water is turned, dat all may 
serve dee from de least even unto de 
greatest.' * * * 

"The service concluded, Mrs. Phil- 
lippo having a considerable number of 
pin-cushions, bags, &c., sent by kind 
friends from England, left on hand after 
the sale, I gave notice that I would dis- 
tribute them as far as they would go, 
among the female part of the congrega- 
tion, on condition of their keeping them 
in commemoration of the day; and that 
on presenting them when the term of their 
apprenticeship expired (that is, those 
whp survived), they should each be 
presented with a gift more worthy their 
acceptance. Happy should I have been 
to have distributed among the more in- 
telligent part of them the munificent 
gifts voted them by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; but they had 
not arrived. Personally undertaking 
the distribution of these articles, I oc- 
cupied an elevated spot for the purpose. 
My situation, I soon found, was far 
from enviable; to retreat was out of the 
question. I was in a moment sur- 
rounded by my sable fair as by a flight of 
bees; so beset was I with importunities, 
so obstructed for want of elbow room, 
so stunned by their incessant volubility 
of tongue, vociferating, 'Please massa, 
gie me one bag to 'member fus a' 
Augus,' &.G., that I was so overcome 
with heat, fatigue, and abstinence, the 
distribution occupying nearly an hour 
and a half, that my legs almost failed to 
support me; but my task was by no 
means performed. 

*ji. j/. J/. ' S 

Tr w TV* "ft* 

"By this time (nearly two o'clock), 
the children, to the number of four 
hundred, had again assembled, and had 
seated themselves in the centre of the 
chapel; they especially having been led 
to accept some little memento from 
Christian friends in England, on this 
never-to-be-forgotten day. They were 
clothed in their best attire, and looked 
remarkably clean and neat. We dis- 
tributed among them medals, pin-cush- 
ions, bags, and books; completely ex- 
hausting the little remaining stock of 
these articles we possessed. The closing 
devotional exercises being attended to, 
they then returned in an orderly man- 
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ner to their homes. After a short 
interval of refreshment and rest, the 
hour arrived for evening service. The 
congregation was again overwhelming, 
and exhibited, as usual, every grade of 
color, and I was about to say, every 
diversity of creed, and circumstance, 
and character. I preached as well as 
my exhausted energies of both body 
and mind allowed, and thus closed the 
services of one of the most interesting 
and glorious days that has ever adorned 
the page of history. 

"On the following Sabbath I was to 
baptize. * * * At four o'clock in the 
the morning the whole neighborhood 
around presented a moving picture of 
life. Every thing being announced as 
ready at a little after five, I soon found 
myself at the water's edge, between 
two parallel lines of candidates clothed 
in white, extending along the aisle to 
the extremity of the chapel, and amidst 



a concourse of people that below re- 
sembled one vast unbroken body. * * * 
The preliminary services being com- 
pleted, I took the first candidate by the 
hand, led her down into the water, and 
baptized her, and the rest in succession, 
to the number of one hundred and five, 
great order and solemnity prevailing 
throughout the ceremony. The chapel 
yard, for hours after, presented one of 
the most gratifying sights that could be 
beheld. Every heart rejoiced, every 
tongue was loosened, and every coun- 
tenance wore a smile. Groups were 
sitting or standing beneath the shade of 
the trees that adorned the premises, ex- 
changing mutual congratulations, or 
engaged in more sober converse. 
Every thing, indeed, seemed to say that 
this was the dawn of brighter days, the 
birthday of liberty, and the earnest of 
the speedy and universal reign of right- 
eousness and peace. 



CHAPTER V. 



1834 TO 1838. 



AFTER the apprenticeship act came 
into operation, the negroes, to the ex- 
treme disappointment and mortification 
of those who were inimical to their free- 
dom, evinced the most industrious as 
well as pacific dispositions; and what- 
ever were the oppressions they still con- 
tinued to suffer, their deportment was a 
perpetual refutation of the calumnies 
heaped upon them, and of the sinister 
predictions that were diligently circu- 
lated. 

In the autumn of 1834, Messrs. Knibb 
and Burchell returned, and were wel- 
comed by their respective congregations 
with enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. 
The former relates the following im- 
pressive fact. "As soon as the boat 
could be made sea-worthy, we embarked 
for Rio Bueno, which we reached in 
safety the same evening. On entering 
this lovely little bay, the first object that 
attracted my attention was the ruins of 
the chapel in which I had many times 
proclaimed the words of eternal life. 
The person who set fire to the chapel is 



beneath the clods of the valley. Shortly 
after, he left his home for a ride, and 
was missed for two days, when he was 
accidentally discovered by a negro, 
hanging between two rocks, quite mad, 
from whence he was carried home, 
where he died in the same state." In 
narrating the circumstances of his land- 
ing, he thus proceeds: "Some pushed 
off in a canoe, into which I got, with my 
family, and soon landed on the beach. 
Verily we were nearly pushed into the 
sea by kindness. Poor Mrs. Knibb was 
quite overcome. They took me up in 
their arms they sang they laughed 
they wept; and I wept too. 'Him come, 
him come, for true.' On they rushed to 
the chapel, where we knelt together at 
the throne of grace. On the following 
morning we started by land forFahnouth : 
the poor people in the pass all knew me ; 
and had I stopped to shake hands with 
all, I should have been long on the road. 
As I entered Falmouth, I could scarce 
contain my feelings, nor can I now. I 
was, and am, completely overcome. 
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They stood they looked 'It him, it 
him, for true; but see how him stand; 
him make two of what him was when 
him left.' Soon the news spread, and 
from twenty to twenty-five miles distant 
they came. In the evening we held a 
prayer-meeting. The chapel was 
crowded." 

Mr. Burchell's account of his return 
is equally interesting. "When we were 
three miles distant from the town (Mon- 
tego Bay), we had to pull up to shake 
hands with some who were come out to 
meet us; as we proceeded onwards, the 
numbers and frequency of the groups of 
friends increased. It was almost more 
than we could bear. The poor people 
looked at us as though they could scarce- 
ly believe their own eyes, and then they 
clasped their hands, blessed God, and 
burst into tears. When we entered the 
town, a crowd of recollections burst 
upon my mind as I looked upon the spot 
where the Blanche was anchored when 
I was first taken prisoner; but my at- 
tention was soon aroused from reflection, 
for as we passed along the streets, many 
of the inhabitants came to their doors 
and windows, congratulating us as we 
passed by. As we proceeded more into 
the town, the doors and windows became 
crowded, and many were the kind con- 
gratulations of our former townsfriends; 
some expressed their feelings by their 
remarks, some waved their handker- 
chiefs, and others their hats. As we 
entered the centre of the town we were 
recognized by one who had been a very 
stanch friend in our difficulties; he took 
off his hat, and greeted us most cordial- 
ly; this excited the attention of the 
negroes in the market, and one of them 
recognizing us, exclaimed, 'Bless God, 
and him come for true! Massa Bur- 
chell, him come for true!' Others now 
joined him, and began clapping their 
hands, when the whole multitude, con- 
sisting of three or four thousand, waving 
their hands and hats, set up their shouts, 
and made the whole town resound with 
their thundering huzzas." 

For a long period they found it scarce- 
ly possible to alight from their gig ; the 
yard and street were crowded; and Mrs. 
Burchell could with difficulty escape 
from the oppressive kindness. "The 
whole of Saturday, the 22d, was spent 
in receiving the congratulations of the 
people, whose remarks were frequently 



affecting. Many threw themselves down 
at my feet, and wept aloud. Some 
looked at me, and then said, 'Hi, massa, 
and it you for true! and you for we, 
massa Burchell! and me see you with 
me own eye! blessed God!' and then 
they burst into tears. After speaking to 
a party and shaking hands, I was com- 
pelled to request them to leave, in order 
to give place to others; when one said, 
'No, massa, me no go, me no able to 
believe yet, and is it Massa Burchell 
for true?' Another one said, 'Now 
massa, me know dat God him true 
him hear for we prayer but him take 
him own time and him work him own 
way but him do every ting quite good.' 
Indeed, I could fill a sheet with their 
interesting sayings. One poor afflicted 
negress came down from the country 
(a distance of twenty miles) the next 
Saturday, the 29th; and when she saw 
me, looking upon rne, as the tears rolled 
down her face, she said, 'Massa, me 
hear you come-^and me hungry for see 
you and me cry for see you me take 
two day for walk for see you and now 
me believe God him too good me now 
willing for die, for now me know God 
him true.' " 

During the Christmas week after his 
return, Mr. Knibb baptized one hundred 
and thirty-four; and he assures us that 
their conduct had been consistent for 
five, and some seven years, and that 
more than half of them referred their first 
religious impressions to "poor Massa 
Mann," as they expressed it. What a 
glorious testimony to the usefulness of 
that eminent and departed missionary! 
In referring to the state of the negro 
population, Mr. Tinson speaks with 
great satisfaction of their growing thirst 
for information; which he had labored 
successfully to impart. The missiona- 
ries generally experienced much en- 
couragement ; but their first efforts were 
directed to the re-erection of the chapels, 
in doing which the spirit of the people 
was nobly manifested. In several in- 
stances they emulated each other in 
carrying materials to the places where 
the new buildings were to be reared. 
Mr. Tinson furnishes a pleasing speci- 
men of this alacrity in relation to his 
place at Yallahs. "I believe I told you 
that all the materials were prepared in 
Kingston. When every thing was ready, 
we freighted a large sloop, and took the 
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whole at once. I sent round to the dif- 
ferent properties to inform the people 
when it would be landed, requesting 
them to come and carry it from the wharf 
to the mission premises, about half a 
mile this I did to save expense of cart- 
age; and last Saturday fortnight, up- 
wards of 100 persons assembled early in 
the morning for the purpose; and never 
did I see work done more cheerfully. 
By three o'clock in the afternoon every 
piece was on the mission ground. It 
was really pleasing to see the cheerful- 
ness, as well as energy, with which they 
labored. Some of the pieces of timber 
were very long and heavy, to remove 
which the builder said I must get a wain ; 
but the people seemed determined to do 
all themselves; three men would get 
under one piece, and though evidently 
oppressed with their load, would sing as 
they went. The women, too, were 
equally zealous; but who ever knew 
them backward in labors of love? I 
think their number exceeded that of the 
men; some of them brought their pic- 
caninies also to help in the good work, 
and even their donkies were employed, 
these they loaded with shingles, and 
drove before them, carrying a load 
themselves at the same time. I have 
mentioned this circumstance, not as any 
thing wonderful, or as being in itself an 
evidence of superior piety, but as a 
pleasing expression of the people's in- 
terest in the cause of Christ, and which, 
I have no doubt, in many instances 
originated in sincere religious feeling 
and principle. The conclusion of the 
business pleased me much. I was not 
on the premises when they finished, but 
one came to call me, saying they had 
done, and -wished me to dismiss them 
with prayer. I went immediately, and 
found them all seated in the house, pre- 
pared to join in adoration and praise to 
that God whose temple they had been 
preparing to erect. We read several 
portions of Scripture, sang, and prayed; 
and they all departed to their respective 
habitations." 

On the 7th of February, 1835, the 
foundation-stone of the new chapel was 
laid at Montego Bay; and on the 14th, 
that at Fal mouth. On both occasions 
emotions of holy joy and thanksgiving 
prevailed; the missionaries from differ- 
ent places assisting on the occasion. 
Mr. Clarke's correspondence proves 
Vol.11. 1? 



that amidst the laborious and exhausting 
avocations of chapel building, a divine 
blessing rested on his labors. Consid- 
erable additions were made to the church 
under his care. He mentions having 
members and inquirers from one hun- 
dred and fifteen estates and settlements 
in three parishes, and from the parish of 
St. Mary. In these estates there were 
about ten thousand. Having, during 
some months, been engaged in examin- 
ing candidates, he was privileged to 
conduct a hundred and nine to the water 
of baptism. At Port Maria, Mr. Baylis 
describes the prospect around him as 
being most cheering. The church at 
Anotta Bay, under the care of Mr. Bar- 
low, received large additions. On the 
8th of April a new church was formed 
at Green Island, by the union of fifteen 
members dismissed from Lucea. Both 
these stations were under the care of 
Mr. Abbott. The foundation-stone of a 
new chapel at Green Island was laid on 
the 9th of May; and on the next day, 
eighty-one candidates were baptized in 
the river at Lucea, in the presence of a 
large and attentive audience. A church 
was also formed at Endeavor, of ninety- 
two members dismissed from Falmouth 
and Salter's Hill. At Shortwood, a 
country station in connection with Mon- 
tego Bay, there was a church of two 
hundred members, besides a thousand 
inquirers. 

At this time, Mr. William Shotton of 
Darlington went from England to take 
charge of the school at Spanish Town, 
under the direction of Mr. Phillippo. 
Amidst various difficulties and much 
opposition, Mr. Coultart proceeded with 
the erection of the chapels at Brown's 
Town and Ocho Rios. The committee 
sent Mr. John Clark, a member of the 
church in Devonshire Square, to his 
assistance, as the number and distance 
of his stations rendered it quite impos- 
sible for him fully to supply them. He 
sailed for that purpose on the 7th of 
July, and reached his destination in due 
course. 

In referring to the enlargement of his 
chapel, to accommodate six hundred 
additional hearers, Mr. Phillippo says 
that a second enlargement was imme- 
diately afterwards as much required as 
the first; for the chapel was crowded 
to suffocation. He speaks of the first 
Sabbath in July as a high and hallowed 
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day. "Not only did a thousand (more 
or Jess of us) sit down and commemorate 
the dying Jove of our once crucified 
but now risen and exalted Saviour, but 
I had the happiness of introducing 
to that 'feast of love,' and of giving the 
right hand of fellowship to one hundred 
and seventeen persons who never before 
enjoyed the privileges of their high and 
holy relationship, and to whom I had 
just administered' the sacred rite of 
baptism, on a profession of their faith 
in Christ, in the presence of a great 
cloud of witnesses. Some of these were 
young and interesting; had been nur- 
tured almost from childhood in our 
Sabbath school; had been 'turned from 
darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God,' chiefly through the 
instrumentality of instructions there 
received; and, above all, were among 
the first-fruits of that blessed institution 
unto Christ. No less than six of tliese 
interesting young persons were now 
before me. And there were, connected 
with their early dedication to God, other 
elements of interest. Though once 
scholars, they were now Sunday school 
teachers; and under the influence of 
feelings and principles which sound 
scriptural education inspires, they 
seemed so fully aware of the nature of 
the vows they had vowed, and of their 
deep responsibility to God and to his 
church, that they continued bathed in 
tears during the greater part of my 
address to them. These circumstances 
seemed to awaken the sympathies of 
the whole assembly; and while all eyes 
were turned towards them, many and 
fervent, I doubt not, were the prayers 
offered up that God would preserve 
them from all the future dangers of their 
pilgrimage, and at last administer unto 
them an abundant entrance into glory. 
There was a third circumstance of 
interest connected with these youthful 
converts, and which I must not omit to 
mention. Three of the females had 
been slaves; one of them had been 
redeemed under circumstances of pain- 
ful interest, by friends at Reading; the 
others under circumstances of interest 
no less painful, by friends in Jamaica. 
Two of them are the active and efficient 
assistant school-mistresses in the 'Ja- 
maica Metropolitan School,' and the 
other is training for the same depart- 
ment of usefulness." 



Mr. Clarke informs us, that on the 
27th of June, the foundation-stone of 
the chapel at Springfield was laid by 
John Thomas Bell, Esq., magistrate 
and coroner, who had shown great 
kindness, and from whom he purchased 
the land. 

The foundation-stone was laid for the 
chapel at Jericho on the 1st of August, 
when an address was delivered by Mr. 
Phillippo, which deeply affected most 
who were present. The collection, on 
that and the following day, amounted to 
upwards of fifty pounds, and a warm 
interest was shown by some who before 
were unfriendly; indeed, opposition in 
every place around had nearly ceased, 
and all was peace and quietness not 
only in that neighborhood, but through- 
out the island. 

Mr. Baylis, also, in writing from 
Port Maria, adverts to the state of the 
negro population. The people had gone 
to their work as usual, and the first 
year of negro apprenticeship had passed 
away in a much more favorable manner 
than had been anticipated. 

Mr. Dexter, in writing from Stewart 
Town on June the 26th, describes the 
chapels as going forward there and at 
Rio Bueno. The corner-stone was 
laid at the latter place on the 23d of 
May, when Burchell, Knibb, and Dendy 
were present; and the poor people 
exerted themselves nobly, raising on 
that and the following day sixty pounds. 
At Christmas, when Mr. Dexter took 
charge of the stations, there we're in 
each church about a hundred members. 
Since that time there had been added 
to the one in Stewart Town a hundred 
and twenty-four, and to that at Rio 
Bueno a hundred and sixty; making a 
total of two hundred and eighty-four 
during the half year that had just closed. 
Every thing in the conduct of the mem- 
bers towards each other, had, with only 
one exception, been characterized by 
peace and love.* 



*A beautiful incident is related by Mr. Knibb, in 
relation lo Rio Bueno. When, on his return, he visited 
the ruins of the chapel, he found them covered with an 
herb called "the tree of life " On communicating this 
fact to Mr. Montgomery, the poet transmitted to him 
the following lines : 

" When llames devoured the house of God, 
Kindled by hell, with heaven at strife, 

Up sprung spontaneous from the sod 
A forest of the tree of life; 

Meet emblem of the sanctuary 

Which there had been, and yet should be. 

"Now on the same thrice-hallowed spot, 
In peace a second temple stands. 
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Mr. Dendy states that on the 12th of 
July, he baptized thirty-four persons; 
the first that had ever been baptized at 
Salter's Hill (the former church met 
at Crooked Spring), and the first bap- 
tism he had performed in the country. 
The remembrance of former days rushed 
into , the minds of many of the old 
members, having been destitute of a 
full supply of the means of grace since 
the latter part of December, 1831; and 
during this vacancy, no fewer than 
ninety -two members had been called 
out of time into eternity; several by the 
hands of violence, others by the visita- 
tion of God. This number of deaths 
formed an eighth part of the whole 
number of the Salter's Hill church. 

His secondary station, Endeavor, 
afforded great encouragement. The 
church, which was formed on the 26th 
of April, then consisted of a hundred 
and sixty-one members. The number 
of attendants was about nine hundred ; 
and in consequence of the grant of the 
Society, he was seeking an eligible spot 
for the erection of a chapel. "We are 
still exposed," says he, "to calumny 
and reproach, and to evil reports con- 
cerning us, by newspaper attacks, &c. ; 
but all this we care not for; if God be 
with us, all will be well." 

Savanna-la-Mar seemed to maintain 
its unenviable notoriety for opposition 
to religious instruction. Mr. Hutchins 
says, July the 14th, "Our poor people 
are persecuted beyond measure. Scarce- 
ly a Sabbath passes but my blood runs 
cold at hearing the heart-rending tale 
of one or more, who were coming to 
the temple of God, and calling for a 
brother or a sister to travel with them, 
while in the very act of singing or 
praying to God, have been arrested by 
some daring zealot, who has caused 
their feet to be thrust into the stocks. 
But amidst it all, we are prospering. 
Our congregation here continues to 
increase, and prospects are as pleasing 
as the persecutions are severe." 

Mr. Taylor, whose churches at Old 
Harbor, Ebony Chapel, and Four 
Paths, had received great accessions, 
was indicted for interfering with an 
apprentice in the execution of his duty, 
and employing his pastoral authority in 

And God hath said/ Destroy it not !' 
For lo ! the blessing he commands, 
As dews on Hermon's hill of yore, 
Life, even life for evermore!" 



a manner prejudicial to the colony. It 
appeared on the trial, that he had re- 
monstrated with Davidson, a deacon of 
his church, for flogging a fellow-mem- 
ber, who had been adjudged by a mag- 
istrate to receive twenty lashes; and as 
he afterwards neglected to attend public 
worship, he was, conformably with the 
established rule, excluded from church 
fellowship. The jury sustained the 
charge, but no proceedings , ensued. 
The missionaries investigated the affair, 
and published a declaration, showing 
its true character as an insidious attempt 
against their religious liberty, by pre- 
venting the regular exercise of discipline 
in their churches. In this view, Chris- 
tians at home and the government 
concurred.* 

The general circumstances of the 
mission were auspicious; numerous ad- 
ditions to the churches continued to be 
made, enlarged places of worship built, 
and new stations occupied. Both Mr. 
Burchell and Mr. Knibb had given 
much attention to plans for promoting 
education. To this subject the former 
had been stimulated by the suggestions 
of the friends of religion during his visit 
to England; and having obtained young 
men to be prepared as teachers, he 
undertook Lancasterian and Sabbath 
Schools. The foundation-stone of a 
Lancasterian Institution was laid in Tre- 
lawney on the 26th of September, 1835, 
and the building was reared under the 
uperintendence of Mr. Knibb. The 
advantages of the Institution were to be 
available to all children, irrespective of 
the religious denomination of their pa- 
rents. 

In the beginning of the year 1836, 
Mr. Burchell says that the scene exhib- 



* Extract from the report of the committee of deputies 
)f the protestant dissenters to the general meeting, on 
the 2Sth of December, 1836 : 

" Resolved, That this committee have considered with 
much regret the proceedings that have occurred in the 
grand court of Jamaica, by the prosecution of the Rev. 
EJenry Clarke Taylor, Baptist missionary, for a misde- 
meanor, as those proceedings appear to violate the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, which should be every where 
and anxiously maintained; and that this committee 
apply to his majesty's government to discountenance 
such persecutions, and to take all measures in their 
power to prevent their renewal." 

The resolution was transmitted to Lord Glenelg. The 
fallowing is part of his reply, through his secretary : 
'His lordship has desired me to acquaint you, that a 
copy of your note, and of its enclosure, nasbeen forwarded 
jy his lordship to the Marquis of Sligo for his report 
,hereon, accompanied by such instructions as appear to 
his lordship beat calculated to prevent the recurrence of 
any such invasion of the religious liberty of the dissenters 
from the established church in Jamaica, as is represented 
in your communication to have taken place in the case 
of Mr. Taylor." 
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ited from Sabbath to Sabbath carried 
back the spectators' thought to apostolic 
times. His own congregation had in- 
creased at least one half since the 
1st of August, 1834; and he had added 
between five and six hundred to his 
church in Spanish Town; of whom 
many were young and interesting char- 
acters. Since the establishment of the 
Sunday school, forty-one scholars had 
become teachers, who had declared 
themselves to be the disciples of Christ. 

The periodical press, though hostile 
to the evangelization of the negroes, 
could not refrain from bearing testimo- 
ny to their moral improvement. The 
close of the year had formerly been 
distinguished by riotous disorder, but 
"the Christmas holidays were beginning 
to be remembered like the emotions of 
a by-gone dream. In the towns all 
were quiet; in the rural districts every 
thing proceeded in admirable order."* 
''The cage has not had a solitary inmate 
for some time past. The specials, clerk 
of the peace, and constables, all declare 
they have nothing to do. To what a 
pass things are come! what a contrast 
to the good old times of guard-keeping, 
military movements, and John Canoe- 
ing!'^ This was in the precise local- 
ity where the mission had a much great- 
er amount of agency, and a larger 
number of adherents than in any other 
part of the island; the district of Bur- 
chell, Knibb, Dexter, Dendy, and others. 

Many fears had been expressed in 
England, lest admissions into the church- 
es had been made too easy, and that 
discipline was not sufficiently enforced. 
The chief, if not the only ground of 
these apprehensions, appears to have 
been the rapid and extensive increase 
of members. Nor was the feeling un- 
natural or unworthy of being regarded 
as a reason for inquiry. Accordingly, 
a statement was elicited from Mr. 
Knibb, which proved highly satisfactory. 
Alter describing the very careful and 
personal examination, by himself, of 
each candidate, and of Mrs. Knibb in 
addition, of every female, and of the 
public announcement of the names at a 
church meeting, allowing the interval 
of a week for any objections to be re- 
ported, he adds; "Since the first of 
January, 1835, I have baptized, after 
having been thus examined, 385 per- 

* Cornwall Chronicle fFalmouth Post. i 



sons, and in referring to the receiving 
book, containing 305 of their names, I 
find they have attended as inquirers as 
follows: six, for nine years; ten, for 
eight years; eighty, for seven years; 
fifty, for six years; forty-seven, for five 
years; thirty-three, for four years; sev- 
enty-six, for three and two years." 

Once in the year, the church deputed 
some of the deacons or other active mem- 
bers, to visit every property where they 
had members; and the investigations 
were minute and important, as the re- 
ports demonstrate. They are all con- 
cluded with the statement "love pre- 
vails." The entire letter sent to 
England, containing these and other 
encpuraging facts, was read at a church 
meeting where eight hundred members 
were present, and unanimously adopted 
as their own. Similar testimonies were 
borne by Mr. Phillippo, Mr. Dexter, 
Mr. Clarke, and others, of their re- 
spective communities. 

In the month of March, the first 
meeting of the "Jamaica Baptist Asso- 
ciation" was held at Kingston. It oc- 
cupied three days. The services were 
well attended; and th<; spirit of 
Christian harmony and affection exem- 
plary. The number of stations was 
fifty-two, comprising 13,795 members, 
of whom upwards of two thousand were 
added during the year. In the Sunday 
schools, 3,498 children had received 
instruction; 25 attending daily, and 461, 
chiefly, adults, were taught in the eve- 
ning schools after the hours of labor. 
As evidence of the increasing regard 
paid to the important sanctions of mar- 
riage, it appeared that 1457 instances 
had occurred of its performance by the 
missionaries. 

On the first of July a public meeting 
was convened at the new metropolitan 
school room, when Mr. Phillippo pre- 
sided. Under the superintendence of 
Mr. Shotton, the valuable character of 
the Institution was clearly manifested. 
The scholars went through the forms 
prescribed in their daily course of in- 
struction. The younger class, composed 
of children from two to five years of 
age, excited particular attention, from 
their age, their discipline, and their ac- 
quirements. The scholars at large 
went through a short examination in 
the general principles of some of the 
sciences, in grammar, and the knowl- 
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edge of the derivation and meaning of 
words. The proceedings of the day 
gave general satisfaction; and afforded 
a happy omen of the future condition of 
the people, when knowledge and reli- 
gion shall walk hand in hand . through 
the length and breadth of Jamaica. 

Mr. Samuel Oughton, who was desig- 
nated as a missionary in the month of 
February, after having escaped extreme 
peril in the channel at the commence- 
ment of his voyage, arrived safely with 
his family in Montego Bay, early in July. 
He assisted, in the same month, at a 
baptism, when one hundred and seventy 
were united to Mr. BurchelPs church. 
He reported that two thousand persons 
assembled at a prayer-meeting, at the 
early hour of three in the morn- 
ipg; and "I think," says he, "I 
never heard petitions so delightfully 
characterized by simplicity and earnest- 
ness, as those offered on that interesting 
occasion; nor witnessed gratitude so 
exuberant and overflowing, as was dis- 
played by the poor people, while prais- 
ing God for the temporal and spiritual 
privileges which they then enjoyed, and 
to which they were looking forward." 
The principal sphere of Mr. Oughton's 
labors included Gurney's Mount and 
Fletcher's Grove; in both which places 
were overflowing congregations. 

Two events of an affecting description 
occurred simultaneously on the 12th of 
July; namely, the death of Mr. Nichols, 
at Tor in Devonshire, who had been a 
missionary, first in Jamaica, and then in 
the Bahamas, and had returned in de- 
cayed health; and the death of Mr. 
Coultart, who had succeeded to his 
former station. Mr. Coultart had re- 
sided in Jamaica longer, by several 
years, than any of his brethren, having 
entered upon his labors at Kingston 
early in 1817. His personal and do- 
mestic afflictions were great, and for 
many years he had to endure much op- 
position; but the hand of the Lord was 
with him, and few have been more suc- 
cessful in awakening and converting 
sinners from the error of their way. In 
two or three years after he settled at 
Kingston, he was under the necessity of 
providing increased accommodation for 
his numerous hearers; and the spacious 
premises in East Queen Street, includ- 
ing a chapel capable of seating two 
thousand persons, a dwelling-house for 



the minister, and a school for the daily 
instruction of poor children, were built 
under his personal superintendence. 
Subsequently to his last return to Ja- 
maica, he had been stationed in St. 
Ann's; whence accounts of his progress 
and extending efforts were continually 
reported. But the simple piety, trans- 
parent integrity, and warm benevolence 
of Mr. Coultart, were all insufficient to 
overcome the rooted prejudices still 
cherished, in some quarters, against 
the missionary name and character. 
The immediate occasion of his decease 
was the rupture of a blood vessel, con- 
sequent upon spasmodic affection. Mr. 
Clarke of Jericho, who was nearest to 
Tydenbam, hastened thither to conduct 
the funeral solemnities ; and the event was 
generally noticed, on the following Sab- 
bath, in special sermons by the mission- 
aries throughout the island. 

In consequence of the decease of Mr. 
Coultart, Mr. Abbott removed from 
Lucea, to share with Mr. Clarke in the 
labors and stations in St. Ann's. The 
chapel there was advancing, and that at 
Brown's Town, though it contained a 
thousand persons, was found too small. 

In the work of Messrs. Sturge and 
Harvey, entitled "The West Indies in 
1837," an unequivocal testimony is 
borne to the moral power of the mission- 
ary undertaking, as exhibited at that 
period. "Representation," they say, 
"cannot picture the happy result of 
these efforts; description can convey 
no idea of their excellence and magni- 
tude. A few years ago, the negroes 
were heathen and benighted; now they 
are to a great extent enlightened and 
Christian. The Sabbath, once dese- 
crated, is now devoted to public prayer 
and thanksgiving, and to the enjoyment 
of Christian communion. A few years 
ago, education was unknown; now it is 
making progress under many disadvan- 
tages, and waits but. for freedom to be- 
come soon more generally diffused than 
in our own country. The success of 
missionary labors among the servile 
population has been general and strik- 
ing; much has been done, yet more 
remains to be done. The work requires 
to be deepened, strengthened, and ex- 
tended; and we earnestly commend 
these benefactors of the human race, 
the missionaries, to the more earnest 
prayers, the deeper sympathies, and the 
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yet more liberal support of British 
Christians." 

The opening of the year was signal- 
ized by the afflictive event of the death 
of Mr. Baylis. He expired on the third 
of January, after having been engaged 
on the first in his usual ministerial ser- 
vices. The next dav only, he was 

J * 

taken ill, while in the midst of his useful- 
ness, and full of earnestness for the 
advancement of the cause. He was an 
enterprising and valued servant of the 
Society, a faithful and zealous pastor, 
and an affectionate coadjutor with his fel- 
low-missionaries. 

Early in the same month, the com- 
mittee sent Mr. James Reid, of the 
university of Glasgow, to strengthen 
the mission in the stations of Vere and 
Clarendon, in connection with Mr. 
Taylor of Old Harbor. At the former 
of these stations, ne had recently re- 
ceived 143 members, and 214 at the 
latter. 

The net increase in the associated 
churches in 1837, was 1882; the num- 
ber of members, 18,720; and of inquir- 
ers, 17,781. 

Several chapels were opened during 
the year, with services replete with the 
deepest interest. Some it may be 
proper to notice, as specimens of the 
spirit of the people, and the progress of 
religion. In March, the large chapel 
erected at Montego Bay under the 
superintendence of Mr. Burchell, was 
solemnly devoted to the worship of God. 
In the early part of the morning, meet- 
ings, to supplicate the blessing of God 
were held, and the children of the 
schools, amounting to full two thous- 

* ^j 

and, were addressed by Mr. Oughton. 
By ten o'clock the number of people 
so increased, that it was calculated nine 
thousand were in the old and new 
chapel, and in the yard and mission 
premises. Such a scene was never be- 
fore witnessed. Mr. Abbott delivered 
a sermon, which was listened to with 
profound attention; in the afternoon the 
Lord's supper was administered to full 
two thousand communicants; and in the 
evening Mr. Knibb preached. 

The dedication of the new chapel in 
Falmouthon the IGth of April was attend- 
ed with circumstances of unparalleled 
interest. Long previously to the dawn 
of day the streets and avenues of the 
town were lined with neatly clad ap- 



prentices and others from the country 
repairing to the spot so hallowed and 
endeared to the hearts of many by the 
recollections of other days. At six- 
o'clock, several ministers having taken 
their seats in the chapel, which was at 
this early hour literally crammed, the 
services of the day commenced, and 
prayers were offered up by Messrs. 
Dexter and Clarke, and Mr. Abbott de- 
livered an address suited to the occa- 
sion. At nine the children belonging to 
Mr. Knibb's congregation, amounting 
to at least two thousand, many of whom, 
were, owing to the crowded state of the 
chapel, and the rush made to the doors 
by the anxious multitude without, unable 
to gain admittance, were addressed by 
Mr. Dendy. With the hope of giving 
satisfaction to those who were unavoid- 
ably beyond the reach of any one man's 
voice, the Lancasterian school-room was 
thrown open and immediately filled with 
persons who were addressed by Mr. 
Dexter. This additional accommoda- 
tion being found quite inadequate for 
the forenoon service, Mr. Knibb applied 
to the magistrates for the use of the 
court-house, and his request having 
been promptly granted, this spacious 
building, including the piazzas and 
passages, was speedily crowded to ex- 
cess: three congregations were formed, 
and addressed respectively by Messrs. 
Dendy, Dexter, and Ward. Mr. Vine, 
independent minister, preached a ser- 
mon from Zech. 6: 13; and while thus 
engaged in the new chapel, Mr. Clarke 
preached in the school-room, and Mr. 
Abbott under a shed and tent to some 
hundreds who were unable to find a 
place in either of the above-mentioned 
buildings. Thus at the same moment 
no fewer than six ministers were break- 
ing the bread of life to the several 
branches of the same congregation in 
different parts of the town. "To the 
inhabitants," says a spectator, "the 
appearance and decorous behaviour of 
so large a mass of persons of all ages 
and colors and classes was perfectly 
astonishing." At the close of the sev- 
eral services of the forenoon, at which 
it is computed that six thousand persons 
at least were present, a considerable 
portion of those who were not members 
of the church quietly returned to their 
houses. At three the ordinance of the 
Lord's supper was administered; Messrs. 
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Oughton and Dexter addressed the 
communicants, and each of the other 
ministers present took part in the ser- 
vice. Mr. Oughton, in the absence of 
Mr. Burchell, preached to a large and 
respectable audience; and thus termina- 
ted the services of a day which will be 
remembered by thousands with gratitude 
1 and holy joy to the latest period of their 
existence. The collections and dona- 
tions received toward liquidating the 
debt on the chapel, including some small 
ones from friends to the cause uncon- 
nected with the congregation, amounted 
to 889. 

In May, a very neat and substantial 
edifice, forming a real ornament to the 
town, was opened at St. Ann's. Bay; 
and notwithstanding heavy and uninter- 
mitted rain, vast multitudes crowded the 
place, and the overflowings occupied the 
house which had hitherto been used as 
a temporary sanctuary. Messrs, Knibb, 
Dendy, and Clarke officiated. The 
Lord's supper was administered, and 
eighty-nine persons, who had been bap- 
tized in the morning, received into 
church fellowship. 

The 8th of May was mournfully dis- 
tinguished by the death of Mr. Gardner. 
His disease was congestive fever, occa- 
sioned, in all probability, by exposure 
to a heavy fall of rain immediately after 
travelling several hours beneath the 
unmitigated rays of a burning sun. In 
a day or two he complained of pains in 
different parts of his body, and felt quite 
unwell during his evening service on 
the following Thursday. Pie retired 
from the pulpit to his bed, and left it no 
more till he was carried to the house 
appointed for all living. He was in the 
vigor of youth, only thirty-one years of 
age, and was removed from an extensive 
sphere of labor and of usefulness, with 
which he was just become thoroughly 
acquainted, and in which his influence 
was widely felt. "Until," says Mr. 
Tinson, "within a few hours of his 
death, before the disease reached the 
brain, he was perfectly collected, and 
spoke of his approaching dissolution 
with composure. After requesting me 
to make various memoranda relative 
to his secular affairs, he endeavored to 
comfort and encourage his deeply-afflict- 
ed companion, from whom, as her earthly 
stay and support, he was so soon to be 
removed; directing her mind to that 



all-suflicient Saviour, who is a father of 
the fatherless and a judge of the widow. 
I said to him, 'Brother, I hope Jesus, 
whom you have preached to others, is 
now precious.' He replied, 'Yes he is; 
his grace is sufficient for me.' In this 
solemn dispensation, the church has 
lost an active and devoted pastor; the 
widow, a kind and affectionate husband; 
the helpless orphans, a tender and in- 
dulgent parent; and the community, a 
useful member." 

One of the most interesting occurren- 
ces of the year was in connection with 
the church at Falmouth. After having 
revolved the matter in his mind, and 
praying earnestly for divine direction, 
Mr. Knibb mentioned to his church his 
conviction of the sinfulness of holding 
apprentices, who were really slaves, 
and desired them to think upon the sub- 
ject. All, excepting three, promised 
at once to free them; which involved a 
considerable pecuniary sacrifice on the 
part of those who were already poor. 
They assured their pastor that they had 
long thought of it, but as it was their 
all, they were fearful of not being able 
to procure food for their children. A 
firm conviction, however, of the sin, 
determined them in the self-denying 
resolution, and their noble example was 
very extensively imitated. 

On this occasion there was one pres- 
ent who might be called the martyr of 
joy. It was William, the son of Mr. 
Knibb, the intensity of whose sympa- 
thies with the oppressed children of 
Africa, overcame a frame already en- 
feebled by exertions in their cause; and 
he sunk under a fever produced by the 
excess of his delight. This extraordi- 
nary youth was only twelve years of 
age, having been born on the 8th of 
August, 1825. He had accompanied 
his father to England, when he repaired 
thither to represent the wrongs of Ja- 
maica, and the infatuation of the enemies 
of Christianity. He evinced the deep- 
est interest in the mission during his 
stay, and returned with the family in 
the autumn of 1834. He gave a very 
remarkable proof of his zeal for the 
negroes' improvement, when sent on a 
visit to his cousin, Mrs. Dexter, during 
the meeting of the ensuing association 
at Kingston. Mr. Dexter had resolved, 
on his return, to attempt some plan of 
instructing the people at Stewart Town, 
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according to their own eager desire; 
but to his astonishment, he found that 
during his absence, William had or- 
ganized a school on the British system; 
and under the presidency of this youth- 
ful schoolmaster, he beheld thirty toler- 
ably well trained scholars; a number 
that was speedily doubled. It was not, 
however, till afterwards, that unequivo- 
cal indications of real piety were visible; 
and this happy appearance presented 
itself while at Savanna-la-Mar, the 
scene of his father's former labors, 
chiefly through the wise and kind assi- 
duities of Mr. and Mrs. Hutchins. In 
this place, when Mr. Hutchins was pre- 
vented by illness, he would often read 
the Scriptures and give out the hymns 
in the worshipping assemblies. From 
this visit he was summoned home to 
attend the funeral of his little brother. 
.Decided in religion, he was very active 
in the Sunday school, ever anxious to 
promote the improvement of the swarthy 
race he loves. While in the great con- 
gregation, he took a lead in the singing, 
and played the colophon, with whose 
tones his own fine voice sweetly blended. 

No sooner was the manumission of 
the slaves in Mr. Knibb's church deter- 
mined, than the heart of William leaped 
for joy; and hastily bounding away 
from his father, he sketched a British 
ship in full sail, with the word "LIB- 
ERTY" on her flag, chasing two slavers, 
who were in the act of striking their 
colors. On the pendant was written, 
"Slavery must fall." The excitement 
brought on a fever in the night, in the 
delirium of which, his rambling words 
showed a mind filled with ideas of negro 
emancipation, and the triumphs of hu- 
manity, law, and religion. He died on 
the 25th of July, and was buried in the 
chapel-yard at Falmouth, amidst the 
lamentations of many a mourner, fulfill- 
ing the language of Job, which Mr. 
Burchell adopted as the text of his funeral 
discourse, "he cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down."* 

To return to the general narrative. 
The intelligence from Spanish Town 
continued to be very cheering; and 
notwithstanding assistances granted by 
draughts of members, or separate ser- 
vices in subordinate stations, the whole 
presented the appearance of a field which 

. * See -''Memoir of William Knibb, son of the Rev. W. 
Knibb, missionary," &c. By James Moby, D. D. 



the Lord had blessed. One hundred 
and seventy-six were added to the church 
in Spanish Town, and one hundred and 
fourteen to the recently established sta- 

/ 

tion of Sligoville. In the district more 
or less connected with Mr. Phillippo's 
church were 2191 members, 1900 in- 
quirers, nineteen schools, ten teachers 
of day and evening schools, twenty 
young persons in training, fifty-three 
Sabbath schoolteachers, and 1588 schol- 
ars, two native assistants, and six sta- 
tions.. 

St. Ann's Bay, Ocho Rios,and Coul- 
tart's Grove, had the efficient superin- 
tendence of Mr. Abbott. He had given 
the latter name to a station in a popu- 
lous- part of the interior of the parish 
called "the Pedro district," about twelve 
miles from St. Ann's Bay, and fourteen 
from Ocho Rios, as commemorative of 
his esteemed predecessor. A strong 
thatched shed, forty-five feet by twenty- 
five, was erected there, closed in with 
wattle and plaster. "I look," says he, 
"at this humble, unpretending sanctu- 
ary with feelings of peculiar interest, 
when I remember that it owes its exis- 
tence to the self-denying efforts and 
praiseworthy zeal of a few apprentices, 
who voluntarily gave a portion of the 
little time they could call their own, for 
several weeks in succession, to rear a 
house in which the mighty God of Jacob 
will deign to dwell." 

During a considerable part of the year, 
the labors of Mr. Clarke at Jericho had 
been interrupted by serious illness; and 
at one period it was apprehended that 
he would be compelled to leave the isl- 
and; but this was prevented by partial 
restoration. In the time of his affliction 
and that of his family, he had obtained 
valuable assistance from Mr. Merrick 
and his son Joseph, who conducted the 
schools. 

Mr. Oughton having removed to Lu- 
cea, and the urgent necessities of that 
station and Green Island being thus 
supplied, Mr. Day succeeded to Gur- 
ney's Mount and Fletcher's Grove; at 
which places, though recently formed, 
existed a church of four hundred qnd 
eighty-six members, and nine hundred 
and twenty-four inquirers. 

Looking at the state of the mission 
throughout the island, it never before 
had presented so pleasing an appear- 
ance. The missionaries were all dili- 
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gently at work, and with ever-growing 
success. But in order to estimate it 
aright, it is not sufficient to contemplate 
the gross amount of numbers converted, 
or missionaries employed. "Perhaps," 
says one of them, "our friends at home 
overlook the vast amount of moral agen- 
cy they keep in operation, by supporting 
one missionary in. this country; and the 
broad and extensive foundation they lay 
for carrying on the work in future years. 
In the support of one missionary, they 
aid in the erection of permanent build- 
ings, chapels, and school-rooms, and 
indirectly assist in providing other 
preachers, school-masters, and instruct- 
ors. I will just instance my own case. 
Including myself, there are three of us 
constantly employed on the Sabbath in 
conducting public services; three school- 
masters and schoolmistresses in my day 
school, six estates' evening schools 
(and will soon be eight), several Sun- 
day-school teachers, and about fifty 
leaders or catechists. A missionary's 
house is, moreover, a depot for the pub- 
lications of the Religious Tract Society, 
as well as for Bibles and Testaments. 
Although, therefore, Jamaica is such an 
expensive country to reside in, it may be 
questioned whether so much agency is 
made to bear on the kingdom of Satan 
at a cheaper rate to the supporters of 
our benevolent institutions, in any part 
of the world." 

THE DAY OF FREEDOM. 

Reflection, aided by appalling facts 
which every channel of communication 
conveyed to the British public, soon 
convinced the well-wisher of the slaves 
and of missions, that in the emancipa- 
tion act, as it was called, which estab- 
lished the apprenticeship system, slave- 
ry did not find a grave but a shelter. 
The right of property in man was still 
recognized, and unrequited labor ex- 
acted by compulsory means. There are 
ample proofs that the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of humanity in the persons of the 
negroes were even greater than hereto- 
fore; nearly every vestige of their legal 
rights was trampled under foot, the 
planters possessed the most absolute 
control, and the threat of sending for a 
magistrate was terrible enough to si- 
lence every complaint against the ba- 
sest injustice and cruelty, since they 
knew too well they would protect not 



them, but their oppressors!* After the 
seeming concession that was wrung 
from the national councils, which was 
ratified by the sacrifice of twenty mil- 
lions of money, it was believed that civil, 
social, and religious freedom had been 
secured for the slaves; but the eyes of 
a deluded people began in a few months 
to open to the melancholy truth, that 
British treasure had been squandered, 
and British legislation evaded or defied. 
The struggle, therefore, was once more 
renewed, and the final triumph achieved 
by the energy, union, and perseverance 
of abolitionists, in the entire extinction 
of the negro apprenticeship, and the be- 
stowment of absolute and unconditional 
liberty. An act was passed to amend 
the late act of emancipation; and on the 
first of August 1838, which had been 
fixed for the deliverance of non-predial 
slaves only, all were declared free. In 
order to prepare them for this measure, 
Sir Lionel Smith issued a proclamation 
in the beginning of July, which, while it 
expressed his personal gratification in 
anticipating the glorious day of the ne- 
gro's perfect emancipation, contained 
important suggestions for the future, 
which were not lost upon their willing 
and obedient minds. f 

* See "A statement of Facts illustrating the adminis- 
tration of the Abolition Law, anil the sufferings of the 
negro apprentices in the island of Jamnica " Also ''A 
Narrative of events since the first day of August 1834. 
By .Tunes Williams, an apprenticed laborer in Jamaica." 

t The following is the proclamation referred to above : 
''PR.EDIAL APPRENTICES I 

"In a few days more, you will all become free laborers, 
the legislature of the island having relinquished the re- 
maining two years of your apprenticeship. 

"The"firsl of August next is the happy day when you 
will become free under the same laws as other freemen, 
whether while, black, or colored. 

"I, your governor, give you joy of this great blessing. 

"Remember that in freedom you will have to depend 
in your own exertions for your livelihood, and to main- 
tain arid bring up your families. You will work for such 
wacres as you can asrree upon with your employers. 

' It is their interest to treatlyou fairly. 

"It is your interest to be civil, respectful, and indus- 
trious. 

'Where you can asrreeand continue happy with your 
old masters, I strongly recommend you to remain on those 
properties on which you have been born, and where your 
parents are buried. 

'But you must not mistake in ,-nippising that your 
present houses, gardens, or provision grounds, are your 
own property. 

"They belong to the proprietors of the estates, and you 
will have to pay rent for them in money or labor, accord- 
ing as yon and your employers may agree together. 

"Idle people who will not take employment, but go 
wandering about the country, will be taken up as va- 
grants, and punished in the same manner as they are in 
England. 

"The ministers of religion have been kind friends to 
you ; listen to them, they will keep you out of troubles 
and difficulties. 

"Recollecl what, is expected of you by llio people of 
England, who have paid such a large price for your 
liberty. 

'They not only expect that yon will behave yourselves 
as the queen's good subjects, by obeying the luws, as 1 
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The Christian church hailed -with in- 
expressible delight this great Sabbath of 
the slave; and met in every place, to 
mark it with appropriate celebrations. 
There was joy without riot; triumph 
without reproach ; multitude without con- 
fusion; while religion assumed the un- 
disputed presidency over the soul-exhil- 
arating scene. A few specimens may 
be selected. 

On the last day of July, in the even- 
ing, large congregations assembled for 
the purpose of prayer and praise, at 
Salter's Hill and Bethtephil, formerly 
called Endeavor. On the following day, 
about two thousand five hundred of the 
laboring population assembled at .-Sailer's 
Hill, a meeting for prayer and praise was 
held in the early part of the day, and the 
people were addressed by their pastor, 
Mr. Dendy, from Nehem. 12: 42, 43, 
"And the singers sang loud, with Jezra- 
hiah, their overseer; also that day, they 
offered great sacrifices and rejoiced, 
for God had made them rejoice with 
great joy; the wives also, and the chil- 
dren rejoiced, so that the joy of Jerusa- 
lem was heard even afar off." The 
people were exhorted to act as became 
freemen; to remember the position in 
which they now stood, and not disap- 
point the expectations of their friends. 
At Bethtephil the congregation was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Pickton, from the words 
of the Israelites, upon their being re- 
leased from the Babylonish captivity, 
"The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad." On the 2d, the 
children, under the care of Mr. Russell, 
at Bethtephil, enjoyed a day of celebra- 
tion. They spread along the road as far 
as the Chatham intersection, bearing 
the banners of "August the first, 1838," 
"This is the day of Jubilee," "Ethi- 
opia shall stretch out her hands unto 
God." "Freedom." 

On the 3d, at Salter's Hill, the chil- 
dren, to the number of five hundred and 
fifty-two, assembled for the purpose of 

am happy to say you always have done as apprentices; 
but that the prosperity of the island will he increased by 
your willing labor, greatly beyond what it ever wag in 
slavery. Be honest toward all men; bo kind lo your 
wives and children; spare your wives from heavy field 
work, as much as you can ; make them attend to their 
duties at home, in bringing up your children, and in tak- 
ingcare of 'your stock"; above all, make your children 
attend divine service and school. 

"If you follow this advice, you will, underGod'a bless- 
in?, be biippy and prosperous. 

"Given under my hand and seal at arms, at Saint Jngo de 
la Ve<ra, thi.s ninth day of July, in the first year of her 
.majesty's reiern, annsque Domini, one thousand eisht 
hundred and thirty-eight. "LIONEL SMITH;" 



commemorating the day. The chapel 
was tastefully decorated with branches 
of palm-trees, fruits, and flowers. A 
hymn being sung, preparations were 
made for the burial of slavery. The 
whip, the chain, and the shackle, were 
separately produced, and the question 
asked, "What is to be done with the 
old slave-whip?" "Cut it up," was 
the reply. It was done. "What with 
the chain?" "Break it." This was 
also done. "What with the shackle?" 
"To be destroyed." After each was 
exhibited, three enthusiastic cheers 
were given, that they were no longer 
liable to the evils of slavery, but re- 
leased from its terrors. The question 
being asked, what was to be done with 
the remains of slavery, "Bury them, 
bury them," was the universal cry. 
"Where?" "On Salter's Hill?" "No!" 
"Yes!" "No; we will not have the 
remains of slavery so near us." How- 
ever, this was overruled by its being 
remarked, that Salter's Hill would be 
the most appropriate place, as its grave 
could be watched, so as to prevent its 
rising again. The emblems were car- 
ried to the hole dug for them, and 
consigned for ever to the dust. 

At Brown's Town a meeting was held 
in the chapel on the night of the 31st. 
Hymns of praise were sung, and prayer 
offered by the deacons of the church; 
after which Mr. Clarke delivered a brief 
historical sketch of the rise and fall of 
West Indian slavery. Just before the 
midnight hour, the large assemblage 
knelt down, and in solemn silence 
supplicated the blessing of God on the 
freedom they anticipated. A few min- 
utes after twelve, all arose and lifted up 
their voices in a song of praise to him 
who had broken the chain of slavery. 
The ordinance of the Lord's supper 
was then administered to the members 
of the church. 

On the morning of the 1st, another 
numerously attended meeting was held, 
when a sermon was preached by Mr. 
Clarke, from Psalm 118: 25, "O Lord, 
I beseech thee, send now prosperity." 
An address to the governor was read, 
and unanimously adopted. It was then 
resolved to commemorate the total abo- 
lition of slavery, by making a large 
addition to the chapel, so as to accom- 
modate the many hundreds who every 
Sabbath day were unable to obtain 
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admission to hear the word of God. 
To accomplish this object, the members 
and inquirers of the church resolved 
to set apart the first-fruits of their free 
labor, and thus express their gratitude 
to the "God who had done such great 
things for them." 

The next day, the children of the 
Sabbath school joined in a commemora- 
tive festival, and each child was pre- 
sented with a book from the London 
Religious Tract Society. 

On the 3d and following day, services 
were conducted at Bethany (Upper Dry 
Harbor Mountains). A very large 
congregation assembled in and around 
the temporary place of worship. A 
sermon was preached by Mr. Clarke, 
from Ezra 9: 9, "We were bondmen; 
yet our God hath not forsaken us in our 
bondage, but hath extended mercy unto 
us." It was resolved to erect, as soon 
as possible, a large substantial chapel 
as a monument to commemorate the 
total abolition of slavery. Contributions 
for this purpose were immediately given 
in by the emancipated negroes, to the 
amount of ,240. On the following day, 
a united meeting of the Wesley an and 
Baptist congregations was held in the 
Wesleyan place of worship. 

At Trelawney, on the evening pre- 
vious to the glorious morn, several 
hundreds of persons from the country 
repaired to their respective places of 
worship. Over the front gate of the 
Baptist chapel, was raised a transpa- 
rency, having the inscription FREEDOM, 
brilliantly illuminated. The Wesleyan 
and Baptist chapels were lighted up, 
and soon filled with their respective 
congregations. At the latter, just as 
the clock struck eleven, Mr. Knibb 
announced for singing a few verses of 
a dirge composed for the occasion, 
commencing thus: 

' The death-blow is struck SRC the monster is dying, 
He cannot survive till the dawn streaks the sky ; 
In one single hour, he will prostrate be !y irur, 
Come, shout o'er the grave where so soon he will lie." 

Portions of Scripture were read, and 
several then slaves, though nominally 
apprentices, offered prayer and thanks- 
giving to God. For a few moments 
before twelve, perfect silence reigned; 
when Mr. Knibb commenced a few 
remarks. It is impossible to describe 
adequately the scene that followed; 
every eye glistened, every bosom heaved 



with emotion. As the clock struck, 
Mr. Knibb begged the congregation, 
more than two thousand in number, to 
listen "The hour is at hand," said he, 
"ihc monster is dying'!" As the twelfth 
peal vibrated, he exclaimed "THE 
MONSTER is DEAD! THE NEGRO is FREE! 
THREE CHEERS FOR THE QUEEN!" At 
the moment when the last word was 
spoken, and the clock had struck the 
last stroke, they simultaneously rose 
up, and broke out into one loud and 
long-continued burst of exultation and 
joy. "Never," says Mr. Knibb, "did 
I hear such a sound: the winds of 
freedom appeared let loose the very 
windows shook at the strange, yet 
sacred joy." The congregation then 
sung the hymn: 

"Eestored the negro's long-lost rights, 

How softened is his lot ! 
Now sacred, heart-born, dear delights 
Shall bless his humble col." 

About half-past five in the morning, a 
large assemblage of persons collected 
near the Suffield school-room, when a 
coffin, containing a chain, handcuffs,' 
iron collar, See., "the hateful ensigns 
of usurped command," were produced, 
and lowered into a hole dug for the 
purpose, whilst the following verse was 
sung: 

" Now Slavery we lay thy vile form in the dust, 

And buried for ever, there let it remain ; 
And rotted, and covered with infamy's rust, 
Be every man-whip, and fetter, and chain!" 

At this ceremony, the flag of FREE- 
DOM, with the British union jack at the 
corner of it, was hoisted up to the top 
of a high mast, and the people gave 
three hearty cheers. 

On one side of the coffin, was painted 
in large letters "Cornwall Courier," on 
the other side, "Jamaica Standard.'" 
On the plate was inscribed "Colonial 
Slavery died July 31st, 1838, aged 276 
years;" and on the lower part the name 
of "Sir John Hawkins," who first 
brought Africans into the colonies as 
slaves. At the head of the coffin was 
planted a young cocoa-nut tree, the 
token of victory, whose speedy growth 
will soon cause its lofty branches to 
wave over the emblems of cruel tyranny. 
At the planting of the tree of liberty, the 
people again gave three hearty cheers. 

At the usual hour of divine service, 
the several places of worship were 
opened, and each one was crowded 
with a devout and grateful congregation, 
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who assembled to return thanks to Al- 
mighty God for the extinction of colonial 
slavery. 

At the Baptist chapel, Mr. Ward 
read and prayed, and Mr. Knibb 
preached from Nehemiah 12: 42, 43; 
at the Wesleyan chapel, Mr. Ritchie 
delivered a discourse founded on He- 
brews. 7: 25; and at the kirk, Mr. 
Thorborn dilated on 1 Kings 20: 11. 
The thanksgiving service being ended, 
a public meeting was held at the Baptist 
chapel, at which all the speakers except 
Mr. Knibb, who was in the chair, were 
descendants of Africans. 

"The meeting was convened," said 
the chairman, "for the purpose of not 
merely expressing their united thanks 
to Almighty God for the boon of freedom 
which they were that day in the enjoy- 
ment of, but also of recording that 
expression of gratitude, and of extending 
it to those whom God had honored in 
making them the instruments in his 
hands of doing his will. A set of reso- 
lution embracing these objects was read, 
and then proposed seriatim by speakers 
in the following order: 

Mr. Richard Brown. "This resolu- 
tion I hold in my hand is to express 
thanks to God for the gospel. I am 
thankful to Almighty God, and to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who was rich, but 
he became poor that through his pover- 
ty we might be rich, who came from 
heaven to enlighten the earth with the 
light of righteousness. I praise the 
Father, I praise the Son, I praise the 
Holy Ghost; I praise God for the gos- 
pel, the gospel is truth, and the truth 
shall make us free." 

Mr. Andrew Dickson. "I stand here 
for the purpose of seconding this reso- 
lution. I do truly thank God for the 
light of the everlasting gospel. I pre- 
sent my thanks to the people of Eng- 
land for the gospel. I know that once 
I was blind, but I thank God, that I 
now see; I do offer my sincere thanks 
to the Lord Jesus Christ for his blessed 
gospel, and I call on all my brethren 
here to do the same." 

Mr. William Kerr. "I stand up to 
give hearty thanks to the people of Eng- 
land for send us the gospel. The gos- 
pel bring we to see this day, the gospel 
bring we free. No one can tell what 
we see one time, and what we was suf- 
fer; but the gospel bring us joy. We : 



bless God, we bless the queen, we bless 
the governor, we bless the people of 
England for the joy we have. Let we 
remember that we been on sugar estate 
from sunrise a-morning till eight o'clock 
at night; the rain falling, the sun 
shining, we was in it all. Many of we 
own color behind we, and many before; 
w,e get whip, our wives get beat like a 
dog, before we face, and if we speak 
we get the same ; they put we in shack- 
le; but thank our heavenly Father we 
not slave again!" 

Mr. William Smithson. "My dear 
friends, we did not expect to see this 
day, but God has spared us to see it. 
If it was not for the gospel, the freedom 
would not have come. The people of 
England, who did not know us, cared 
for our poor immortal souls, and send us 
the gospel, and they send us ministers 
to preach the gospel to us. We pray 
for better freedom, for that good part 
which shall never be taken from us. 
We pray God that we and we ministers 
may be together in heaven, where shall 
praise God for ever." 

Mr. William Gibson. "My good 
friends, brethren and sisters, we truly 
thank God for this opportunity we have 
to praise his name. We cannot forget 
that you and I had not such a blessing 
at one time. We remember when we 
had none to feed us, when we were per- 
secute because we pray; but remember 
what God says about Zion. He will 
not leave her nor forsake her, and 
must we forsake God? No: we must 
thank God for freedom, we must thank 
the people of England for freedom, 
Let us pray that our brothers and sis- 
ters in other lands may be made free, 
and let us look for a better freedom; if 
we do not be free from sin, we shall be 
slaves in hell for ever." 

Mr. Thomas Reid. "I thank God for 
this day, I thank God for freedom. I 
remember the time of persecution. 
Brown and black, all say dis religion 
will soon come to an end. Yes, Mr. 
Henry said, he hoped they had shot 
them fellows, for we ministers; they 
drive them away, but the gospel return. 
We thank God for the glorious light 
which we eye see." 

Mr. Richard Kerr. "I will say, 
thanks be to God for the freedom which 
the gospel bring. God have feeling 
heart, God send the gospel and mission- 
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aries into the world; without the gos- 
pel, the world is in darkness. The first 
time the gospel come, it give we light; 
the second time it come, it give we 
light and freedom." 

Mr. Edward Barrett. "My good 
friends, we are meet together here to 
show our gratitude to a certain gentle- 
man and the people of England, who 
felt for us when we did not feel for our- 
selves. We have been made to stand 
up and see our wives flogged, and we 
could not help them. The people of 
England did not see us, but God see us, 
and God stir up their hearts to get us 
freedom, and now we are all free peo- 
ple! What shall we say? Let us lift 
our hearts and bless God; let us bless 
queen Victoria: yes, kings did sit on 
the throne, but kings did not make we 
free; no, that was left for a woman to 
do; when kings could not do it, Victo- 
ria did. Wlien we lie down in the cool 
shade, must we not raise up ^ur hearts 
and hands to Almighty God for the 
blessings he gives us? The overseers 
and the bookkeepers say the ships will 
xome from England, and go back with 
nothing but ballast; but I say to them, 
'Look out; we shall have more to 
send home than we ever had; sugar, 
pimenta, ginger, and coffee.' Another 
thing I have to say is, that not long ago 
there were two particular gentlemen 
who came to see how the apprentice- 
ship work (Messrs. Sturge and Harvey). 
They laid out so much money to buy 
we free, and they came themselves to 
see us whether we free or no. They 
come out to see what them magistrates 
doing that they send out; they reported 
the wicked ones: some of them very 
good magistrates, and some of them 
very devils. And now, my friends, 
ought we not to throw up something to 
support we church, and support the gos- 
pel? Let the good friends in England 
see that Jamaica can now support its 
own ministers." 

Mr. George Prince of Wales. "My 
dear friends, this is the day for us to 
rejoice. I hope we shall never do any 
thing to put our friends to shame. 
Walk upright. Remember it is your 
duty to support our pastor, his wife, and 
his children; if you do not support reli- 
gion, you are riot worthy of religion." 

Mr. John White. "My dear free 
brothers, the ladies of England heard of 



us that were living under the cursed 
chain of slavery. We cannot see them, 
they cannot see us; but there are many 
ladies here to-day who, with the kind 
ladies in England, have done great things 
for us. And now they expect to hear 
something good of us; we must try to 
behave ourselves as other ladies and 
gentlemen in this island do. Let us 
ask that Redeemer who sits on his 
throne, for grace to behave ourselves. 
Let us show the people in England that 
more sugar can be made by free ladies 
and gentlemen than was made by slaves. 
Let us be kind to our ladies. Let the 
friends in England hear something wor- 
thy of us." 

Mr. Thomas Gardner. "My dear 
brothers and sisters, now the black man 
can unite with the white: no distinctions 
now, only of character. If any man 
will not behave himself, he is not free 
yet. O may the whole multitude in 
Jamaica bless God, and thank the peo- 
ple of England for freedom. I rejoice 
I am slave no more, and you are slaves 
no more, Jamaica is slave no more. 
Arnen." 

Mr. James Wallace. "My Christian 
friends, a resolution is placed in my 
hand, I thank God. The first resolution 
that was placed in my hands was when 
I was a little boy; that resolution was a 
hoe. They put a hoe into my hand to 
go and clean grass. I remember cry- 
ing because they put it into my hand to 
work with ; but I was a slave. But now, 
thanks be to God, my Christian friends, 
I am free, and another resolution is 
placed in my hand; it is in black and 
white; and though I may not be able to 
read it myself, I have a little boy at the 
school, and he can read it for me. I 
was told, when I took Christ to be my 
friend, I would become a beggar; but, 
my Christian friends, the gospel make 
me work better than I ever did before I 
embraced it. The gospel was a light 
before me. We seldom have the op- 
portunity to meet together, only on 
the Sabbath; but this is not the Sabbath, 
it is the day of joy and gladness. Re- 
member your children, my Christian 
friends. We must support our minister 
and our schools. W T e must not work 
on the Sabbath day; we must take our 
minister's advice, do our masters' work, 
and attend to our grounds. Some peo- 
ple say the gospel will make us poor, 
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and that we give all our money to the 
minister: it is not so. These people 
don't remember that they had our bodies 
to satisfy their soul, but never looked 
after oursouls; no, our ministers did that, 
and we must not forget them. Let us 
endeavor, my Christian friends, to train 
up ourselves and our children to good 
conduct. 'Every tree is known by its 
fruit,' and every one will judge of us 
by our conduct. 

Mr. M'Laughlin. "I would ask, 
what would be liberty, what would 
be freedom without religion? Look 
round the heathen world, they are 
free, they are at liberty; but are 
they conscious of the liberty which you 
feel? We are truly thankful, I trust, 
for the gospel, and we ought to be very 
thankful for ministers of the gospel. 
Dark, dark, dark, indeed, would be this 
world without the light of the gospel. 
Blessed be God, that he had sent us 
ministers to preach the gospel to us. 
We ought to show our gratitude for the 
blessings of the gospel. How? By 
coming forward as men to do what free- 
men do. We speak about freedom, I 
rejoice with you on this occasion; but 
let us not be satisfied with the freedom 
purchased with English gold, let us 
seek that freedom purchased by the 
precious blood of Christ." 

On the 2cl, the town was again 
thronged with hundreds of youth, who 
repaired to the Suffield school-room, 
whence, about ten o'clock, upwards of 
a thousand scholars issued in grand 
procession, under the direction of their 
several teachers. The train was pre- 
ceded by a carriage, in which were six 
children, sons and daughters of minis- 
ters, drawn by two horses gaily capari- 
soned. One caparison had emblazoned 
on it, "LIBERTY TO THE SLAVE;" the 
other had, "THE DAY OP JUBILEE." Four 
banners were displayed by the children: 
one with the inscription, "The chain is 
broken," with the representation of a 
broken chain; another had, "Africa is 
free, August, 1838;" a third had "Holy 
Bible," encircled by a wreath of laurel; 
and the fourth had, "Infant School," 
circumscribing a small house. The 
main body of the procession, which oc- 
cupied almost a whole street, was en- 
livened by numerous banners. 

When they arrived at the Baptist 
chapel, the gallery was completely filled 



with youth. The chapel was tastefully 
decorated with branches of trees, with 
flowers, and with the pictures of Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, Biixton, &c. Several 
ladies and gentlemen were present, and 
the lower part of the chapel was crowd- 
ed by parents and friends, whose glis- 
tening eyes bespoke the inward delight 
of their souls. Mr. Knibb delivered a 
suitable address; after which, the chil- 
dren returned in order to the school- 
room, the whole play-ground of which 
was covered with boards, and beauti- 
fully adorned with boughs, branches, 
sugar-canes, pictures, festoons, Scrip- 
ture prints, cloth prints, and a variety 
of other ornaments. Portraits of her 
majesty the queen, and the venerable 
Thomas Clarkson, both encircled with 
wreaths of flowers, were placed in the 
most conspicuous situations, the flag 
of freedom waving over all, from the 
long staff", to the top of which it was 
hoisted. Tables were provided for a 
thousand children, who sat down to an 
ample banquet. Nothing could exceed 
the order, cleanliness, and general ap- 
pearance of so many children, several 
hundreds of whom had only the day be- 
fore emerged from slavery. 

On the 3d, a procession was formed 
at Wilberforce station, which proceeded 
to Oxford estate, where, seated on the 
green sward, under the wide-spread 
branches of a tamarind tree, the chil- 
dren, near six hundred in number, sur- 
rounded by their parents and friends, 
received an address from Mr. Ward; 
and there they kneeled and prayed to 
the God and Father of all their mercies^ 
whose bounties were as freely bestowed 
on them as the air they breathed. Af- 
ter experiencing the hospitality of Mr. 
Philpotts, the overseer of Oxford, the 
children returned in order to Wilber- 
force, "making the welkin ring" with 
their loud huzzas and cheers. There 
they enjoyed their freedom's festival 
with great glee, during which a tree of 
liberty was planted by E. B. Lyon, Esq., 
who expatiated on the topic of civil 
liberty. 

A similar procession of between two 
and three hundred scholars was next 
day organized near Waldensia station, 
which, with banners flying, proceeded 
Tom the intersection of Forest estate to 
the chapel, which was decorated with 
onsiderable taste. An address was 
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delivered by Mr. Knibb to a congrega- 
tion of young and old that filled the 
chapel; after which a beautiful young 
palm, as a tree of liberty, was planted 
by Mrs. M. Nichols and Miss Kitching, 
not far from the foundation-stone of the 
chapel; where three hearty cheers were 



given. 



And what Christian heart does not 
even now respond to those acclamations, 
which one seems still to hear, as imag- 



ination renews the scenes and the 
sounds of that, glorious day ? Superior 
worlds might look upon those vast as- 
semblies with commingling pleasure; 
and future ages will rejoice to read the 
story of the conflicts and victories of 
noble principles, attested in the blended 
congratulations of the givers and re- 
ceivers of heaven's noblest birthright, 
and legislation's richest boon, civil, 
religious, and universal FREEDOM. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE BAHAMAS, BELIZE, AND SOUTH AFRICA. 



IN January, 1333, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton embarked at Port Royal for the 
Bahamas, and in a few days arrived at 
Nassau in New Providence. The object 
of this visit was twofold, to try the 
effect of a change of air on the declining 
health of Mrs. Burton, and to examine 
the state of the Baptist churches in 
those islands. The population was 
supposed to amount to about 16,500: 
of \vhom 4200 were whites, 3000 free 
colored persons, and the remainder 
slaves. About one third of the whole 
number resided in the town of Nassau. 
The number of Baptist churches was 
considered to be about twenty in all the 
islands, and they manifested an earnest 
desire to receive further religious in- 

. O 

struction. 

Mr. Burton was received with the 
the greatest cordiality, not only by the 
various congregations of his own de- 
nomination, who regarded his visit as 
an answer to their prayers for some one 
to come and teach them the way of the 
Lord more perfectly, but by the resident 
clergyman and the Wesley an mission- 
aries, the latter of whom had been 
proposing among themselves to request 
such a visit. The governor gave Mr. 
Burton full permission to preach any 
where, both in New Providence and the 
adjacent islands, avowing his thankful- 
ness that any ministers of the gospel 
would come thither and undertake such 
arduous duties. 

The black people generally were in 
a most benighted state, though there 
was much profession of religion. The 



Wesleyanshad been there nearly twenty 
years laboring with some success among 
the white inhabitants and some of the 
respectable people of color; but had 
done exceedingly little among the black 
population. At the close of the Amer- 
ican war, proprietors with slaves left the 
United States, and received land in the 
West Indies. Many of these proprietors 
settled in the Bahamas, and among the 
slaves they brought many were Baptists. 
They collected congregations, and con- 
tinued worship; but not being able to 
read, and not having any one who 
cared about teaching them, though their 
numbers increased, their knowledge 
and piety diminished. "I never met 
with one of them," says Mr. Burton, 
"able to read a chapter correctly; and 
the first prayer which I heard offered 
by one of the members of one of the 
most influential churches in the colony 
was partly offered to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob ! It pleased God, however, 
to dispose them to welcome me, and to 
welcome religious instruction."* 

It soon appeared, however, that a 
single missionary was insufficient; and 
in November, Mr. Milner Pearson was 
sent to aid Mr. Burton. Mr. Nichols 
also had gone from Jamaica for this 
purpose, in connection with the hope of 
restoring his health; but he was com- 
pelled to abandon the West, and return 
to his native land. Two of the churches 
in Nassau, were, at their own request, 
formed afresh after dissolution; and 
into one fifty-two, into the other fifty- 

* Letter to the author. 
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three, including some recently baptized, 
were received after close examination. 
Mr. Burton and Mr. Pearson visitec 
several of the islands, and were well 
received by the planters, particularly 
at Exuma, where the latter found the 
people desirous of further instruction, 
and deeply deploring their privation oi 
religious ordinances. He afterwards 
went to St. Salvador and Turk's Island; 
but his valuable life was terminated by 
a fever in the month of December. Mr. 
Ebenezer Quant afterwards proceeded 
to Nassau to supply his place. Mr. 
Bourne, also, was directed by the com- 
mittee to remove from Belize to the 
mission in the Bahamas; but subse- 
quently his connection with the Society 
was dissolved in consequence of moral 
delinquencies; Mr. Alexander Hender- 
son of Hemyock, Devon, being sent to 
occupy his station at Belize. 

In 1835, both Mr. Burton and Mr. 
Quant were attacked by frequent illness, 
which prevented excursions to the 
smaller islands so frequently as they 
desired; still many were visited, and 
every where their reception was most 
favorable. They found the people 
entirely ignorant of Christianity, but 
willing to receive instruction; and upon 
ten of the islands twenty-three churches 
were constituted, comprising 540 mem- 
bers. The following summary will give 
a general view of the* state of this 
branch of the mission. 

Turk's Island. About the middle of 
the year, Mr. Quant went to reside at 
Grand Key, Turk's Island, where his 
exertions were blessed, At Grand Key 
the congregation was numerous, and 
the church had received a clear increase 
of fifty-eight, including the addition that 
was made when the station was visited 
in the early part of the year. The 
Sabbath school formed since Mr. Quant 
settled there, prospered,, having about 
135 children. 

The Caicos Islands had been visited 
twice since Mr. Quant settled at Turk's 
Island. The word was preached at 
almost every settlement; two Sabbath 
schools were commenced. 

Heneagua was visited in May, when 
a church was formed consisting of six- 
teen members. 

Rmn Key was visited in January and 
May. The church on the north side 
had greatly needed assistance and 



guidance. There was necessarily re- 
newed attention to the importance of 
some one being stationed on the island. 
There had been fourteen members 
added to the church on the south side, 
and thirty to that on the north side of 
the island. The two Sabbath schools 
were continued, and that on the north 
side had received the assistance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitehead. 

St. Salvador was visited in October 
and November. Mr. Pearson had pre- 
viously been there; but sickness at the 
time prevented him from travelling and 
almost hindered him from preaching. 
On his second journey, most of the set- 
tlements in the island were visited. The 
peop.le heard the word gladly, and ex- 
pressed much thankfulness for it. Many 
of them were found very ignorant. 
After repeated examinations forty-one 
were baptized, who with thirty-one 
others previously baptized, were formed 
into four churches. Golden Grove had 
twenty-eight members; Tennan Hill, 
eight; Pigeon Bay, twenty; and Pros- 
pect Bluff, sixteen. A Sabbath school 
was commenced at each station. 

Long Island was visited in January 
and February. For years before, there 
had not been any one to preach the 
word of God to the people. Some of 
the white, as well as many of the black 
and colored population, had never heard 
a sermon before in their lives; and 
very many of them were utterly ignorant 
of Christ, though they had heard him 
named. Several Baptist societies existed 
throughout the island, among which 
there were some who knew something 
of the Saviour, and who appeared to 
rejoice when they were told more of 
him. The word of the gospel was 
received by some with devout thankful- 
ness. Through the kind assistance of 
the inhabitants, and especially of the 
different branches of Mrs. Rahming's 
family, almost every settlement was 
visited. Many were married who had 
never before had an opportunity; and 
churches were formed in the north 
district, at Mr. Adderley's place, con- 
sisting of ten members; in the middle 
district, at Mr. Millar's, consisting of 
five; and in the south, at Great Harbor, 
consisting of fourteen. 

Ragged Island was visited in Februa- 
ry. In the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitants the gospel had never been 
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preached there before by any minister. 
The Baptist society, though considera- 
ble in number, was in a very deplorable 
state. The word of God was, however, 
heard by most of the people on the 
island with great attention. Through 
the accommodation which Mr. Wilson 
afforded to the missionary, he was able 
to stay long enough to marry a great 
number who were desirous of being so 
united. A church was formed, con- 
sisting of twenty-four members; and a 
Sabbath school was begun which has 
since received the constant assistance 
of Mrs. Wildgoos. Two of the mem- 
bers had been separated from the church. 

Eleiithera was visited in April and 
May. At Tarpum Bay, there were four 
added to the church, and one was ex- 
cluded from it. At Governor's Harbor, 
there had generally been a good attend- 
ance. Six had been added to the 
church during the year, including one 
who had been received in Nassau. 

At the Bogue and Current, one who 
had been excluded in the preceding 
year, had during the last year been 
restored to the church, and two others 
added. At the Cove a small church 
had been formed, consisting of seven 
members. 

Exuma was visited in July and Au- 
gust. Two years before, Mr. Pearson 
scattered the good seed through this 
island; and in almost every place it had 
been springing up, and bearing a rich 
harvest. In several populous parts, 
feasting, and dancing, and drunkenness, 
had given place to the worship of God. 
Many spoke of the great change which 
had taken place since Mr. Pearson's 
short stay among them ; and were very 
desirous that they might be visited very 
often if it was not possible for a mission- 
ary to be stationed among them. The 
people were hungering for the bread of 
life. Ninety-one persons were received 
on this occasion; and added to the 
seven whom Mr. Pearson had previously 
received. These ninety-eight were 
formed into two churches, one at 
Stephenton, for the principal part of 
Great Exuma, having in it seventy-five 
members; and the other at Little Exu- 
ma, having twenty-three members, for 
the Salt Ponds and Hog Key. A Sab- 
bath school was begun at Stephenton. 

Andros Island was visited in Decem- 
ber. To the church at Quarter Master 
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there were seventeen added. As the 
inhabitants of that part of the island 
particularly needed some one to teach 
them and their children to read, an ap- 
plication signed on behalf of sixty-two 
persons was prepared that it might be 
sent to the Board of Education, re- 
questing that a school might be estab- 
lished among them. The church at 
Conk Sound had been in a disordered 
state for some time; there were, how- 
ever, some who had been seriously at- 
tending to the word of God; and though 
one of the members was excluded from 
the church^ there were seven persons 
added to it. To the small but united 
church in Secunder Symonet's house at 
Blanket Sound, two were added. To 
the church at Fresh Creek three were 
added. 

In Nassaii the work of the Lord had 
been gradually advancing throughout 
the year, though often they had to 
mourn over the sins or the negligence 
of those whose conduct had been irreg r 
ular. As many as sixteen had been 
excluded from the church during the 
year. There had been an increase in 
most of the classes, and a hundred and 
forty-eight added to the church. Two 
additional Sabbath schools had been 
established during the year,- one at 
Grant's Town, and the other at the New 
Chapel. The commencement of these 
two had necessarily lessened the num- 
ber of children in the Old Chapel 
Sabbath school; but all of them exhib- 
ited symptoms of prosperity and useful- 
ness. The general attendance at the 
three Sabbath schools was about 250. 
Much concern had been felt for the 
salvation of the young; as was evinced 
by the special prayer-meetings and the 
class-meetings held for them, and the 
manner in which they were remembered 
in the regular prayer-meetings. A 
number had been added to the church, 
and many others were desirous of union 
with it. In the month of August the 
new chapel was opened for the worship 
of God. The cost of this building, in- 
cluding the purchase of land, was about 
,1000 sterling, of which not quite 
100 remained unpaid. 

To the small church at Good Hope 
Hill three were added during the year. 
The Sabbath school was regularly 
taught by Mr. James Rutherford, and 
had in it about thirty children. The 
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members of the church and some friends 
in the neighborhood had for the last few 
months been engaged in building a 
chapel there, giving their time and labor 
to this object as opportunities occurred. 

The church at Carmichael Village 
had received an addition of seven during 
the year. Their Sabbath school con- 
sisted of thirty-five. The minds of 
some in this small church had been 
deeply impressed with a sense of the 
duty of humbly seeking an increase of 
their number by the conversion of sinners 
around them. They lamented their 
want of prosperity, and made a cove- 
nant among themselves, that both in 
private and public they would earnestly 
seek the mercy of God for their neigh- 
bors. Already four had since that 
period been added to the church. 

Most of these small churches mani- 
fested their pious zeal for God in send- 
ing contributions to the mission, each 
according to its ability; and upon the 
whole there appeared cause for grati- 
tude and motive to effort, in their gen- 
eral condition. 

, BELIZE. 

The church at Belize, under the care 
of Mr. Brown, continued in a -state of 
external peace and union; and though 
undistinguished by great enlargement, 
had opened two small places of worship 
in two villages, with a Sabbath school 
attached to each. Subsequently, upon 
his removal to Nassau, his successor, 
Mr. Henderson, who labored diligently 
on the spot, and in excursions into the 
interior, enjoyed considerable success. 
The congregation at Belize soon dou- 
bled in number, while several schools 
were established, and prospered. This 
happy state of things continued in 1835 
and 1836; and the settlement seemed to 
derive spiritual benefit from the tempo- 
ral chastisement of cholera, many of the 
hardened and the reprobate being driven 
to the house of God. In a journey to 
Bacalar, a large town in the neighbor- 
ing settlement, Mr. Henderson had op- 
portunities of circulating many copies 
of the Scriptures in the Spanish lan- 
guage, and was generally well received. 
In 1837, the schools were attended by 
upwards of two hundred children daily, 
but with the double disadvantage of a 
want of sufficient room and adequate 
assistance. A Spanish gentleman from 



Guatimala went to Belize to ascertain 
whether Mr. Henderson could receive 
and educate his son, being quite dis- 
posed to forego his Catholic prejudices; 
and three individuals of the same nation 
were with thirteen others, united to the 
church, whose numbers then amounted 
to' sixty. From their contributions and 
schools nearly J6200 sterling were sub- 
scribed towards the expense of the 
mission. In March, a competent assis- 
tant was sent over for the schools, Mr. 
Henry Philpot, of Canterbury, who had 
studied the British system of education 
at the Borough Road school. After 
entering upon his work with holy zeal, 
and endearing himself to all his friends 
by -his amiable deportment and pious 
spirit, he was removed by death, four 
months only after his arrival. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Some urgent representations having 
been made to the committee by persons 
connected with the Baptist denomination 
at Graham's Town, in the district of 
Albany, South Africa, seconded by 
missionaries of other societies, it was 
resolved, in 1831, to attempt the estab- 
lishment there of a missionary station; 
and Mr. W. Davies, pastor of the 
church in Lake Lane, Portsea, devoted 
himself to the undertaking. A consid- 
erable time elapsed before he could 
obtain a vessel to Algoa Bay. At 
length he embarked with his family on 
board the Eclipse, in January, 1832; 
but having been wrecked in April, off 
one of the Cape de Verd Islands, under 
circumstances of peculiar distress, he 
returned to England, but with the steady 
purpose of resuming his voyage as soon 
as practicable. This he was able to do 
early in the ensuing summer, and ar- 
rived in September at Table Bay. 
From Cape Town he proceeded to Algoa 
Bay, where he commenced his labors 
with pleasing hope of success. 

Fourteen members were added to the 
infant church in November, 1833; and 
a'Sunday school of a hundred children, 
was formed under competent teachers, 
most of them members of the church. 
Mr. Davies experienced much counte- 
nance and friendship from ministers and 
people of various denominations previ- 
ously settled at Graham's Town; and 
began, with promising appearances, a 
subordinate station at Kareiga, or 
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Karega, sixteen milest distant. Some 
encouraging progress was made, till, at 
the close of 1834, it was checked by 
the invasion of a numerous horde of 
CafFres, who committed great devasta-^ 
tion. Mr. Daveis and his family, how- 
ever, were preserved, and some time 
afterwards, he erected a small place of 
worship at Karega. In November, 
1836, he suffered a severe domestic 
bereavement, in the death of his wife. 
In 1837, he resumed his visits to the 
Karega station, and was encouraged by 
the prospect that presented itself at that 
place. The state of his own church, 
also, was pleasing. Fourteen were 
prepared for admission at the close of 
the year; of whom two or three were 
young persons of thirteen years of age. 
In the spring of 1838, Mr. Davies 
died in peace, after having suffered for 
some time a declining state of health. 
In the last letter he wrote to the secre- 
tary, he refers to recent manifestations 
of a revival of religion in the church and 
congregation; especially to a hallowed 
excitement among the young people. 
The excellent state of his own mind 
will be seen in the following extract: 
"For two months I have not been able 
to preach If it is the will of God, 



I should like to live a few years longer 
for the sake of my children, and of our 
little church, in the welfare of which I 
feel much interested. But I would lie 
passive in the hand of God: he is not to 
me an unknown God; I have committed 
my all into his hand. Year after year, 
he has been to me 'good, immensely 
good;' and I can truly say that 'all his 
ways are love.' I am not conscious of 
any remains of enmity against him: I love 
him; yes, I think I can say, if I love 
any thing, I love our merciful God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Yet I 
thoroughly feel my unworthiness; I 
would humble myself before him in dust 
and ashes; with Job, I know I feel that 
'I am vile.' Living and dying, I would 
be found lying at the foot of the cross, 
'looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life.' Let me 
have an interest in your prayers that 
{ to me to live may be Christ, and to die 
gain.' " 

At the earnest solicitation of the 
church, another pastor was sent them, 
the Rev. George Aveline of Maidstone, 
who, having left England in September, 
arrived in Graham's Town about the 
end of the year. 



PAET IV. 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE RESTORATION OF UNION IN THE 
SOCIETY, AND OF NEGRO FREEDOM, TO THE FIFTIETH 

YEAR OF THE MISSION. 

THE progress of the Society, in the various branches of its operations, has now 
been traced from its commencement to an important crisis in its concerns, both 
in, the East and West. A few more years only remain to complete the period of 
the intended narrative; and it is proposed to introduce the detail of events in 
such a manner, that the history shall advance in distinct lines converging in the 
year of Jubilee. The reader will thus be enabled to take a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the mission, in the several quarters of the globe where it has fixed 
its standard. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE EAST INDIES. 



WHEN a comparison has been drawn 
between the operations of the mission 
in the East and West Indies, it has 
been frequently to the disadvantage of 
the former; so that the public mind, 



attracted by the splendid successes of 
the missionary and anti-slavery opera- 
tions in Jamaica, seemed, for a long 
period, to be cooling in interest and 
sympathy with regard to the East. 
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This was the more to be lamented, not 
only on account of that country being 
the primary seat of the mission abroad, 
and having for a long succession of 
years attracted universal attention by 
the unparalleled exertions of Garey and 
others, but also because the amount of 
good accomplished, though different in 
kind, was perhaps equal in degree to 
that of any part of the great undertak- 
ing. The results of labor were more 
immediate, more rapid, and, if it may be 
so expressed, more personal in the West 
Indies than in the East, as made known 
in converted thousands and tens of 
thousands, and in the far-resounding 
victories over slavery; while in India, 
the work was, and still is, in a measure 
preparatory and prospective, as trace- 
able in the cultivation of native talent, 
the extermination of native and Euro- 
pean prejudice against the gospel, the 
improvement of the young, the diminu- 
tion of the power of idol gods arid their 
advocates over the popular mind, and 
above all, in the circulation of translated 
portions of the sacred Scriptures among 
the teeming myriads of Asia, in their 
vernacular languages. 

And this consideration leads to the 
mention of the very important visit of 
the Rev. W. H. Pearce to his native 
land. His presence, soon after his 
arrival, on the platform at the anniver- 
sary meeting of the Society in 1837, 
produced emotions of deep and univer- 
sal interest; while the immediate cause 
of his temporary withdrawment from the 
sphere of action was sufficiently appar- 
ent in his feeble and debilitated appear- 
ance. Unable to take a public part in 
the proceedings of the day, and subse- 
quently incapacitated, for many months, 
from much of physical or even of mental 
exertion, he nevertheless employed 
himself most beneficially, in first pre- 
paring an appeal on behalf of India, 
both for men and money, and then 
following it up by personal applications 
for the needful supply. In that appeal 
the subject was presented in a lucid and 
impressive manner; in sufficient detail 
to impart information, and yet with an 
adequate brevity and condensation to 
ensure effect. From these pages may 
be gained a comprehensive view of the 
general stale of the Indian department 
of the mission at the time. He claimed 
attention to the circumstances of his 



brethren, especially in Calcutta and the 
neighborhood, and urged the critical 
state of the people. 

With regard to the first point, he 
remarked that the "Calcutta brethren," 
as they were called, did not confine 
their labors to the city and its immediate 
suburbs, for some of them extended to 
thirty or filty miles beyond. Without 
dwelling on other labors, he referred 
particularly to those of a more direct 
missionary character which were per- 
formed at the time of his departure. 
"At the end of last year, they had under 
their pastoral care distinct churches of 
native brethren in Calcutta, Chitpur, 
and Howrah, as we lias at Lucky antipore 
and-Khari. They were occupied in 
daily services to the heathen in the 
native languages, in Calcutta and its 
vicinity, as well as at fairs, markets, 
and other assemblies, held at numerous 
villages near our distant country sta- 
tions. They had under their care two 
most promising boarding schools, on the 
plan of the American brethren at Cey- 
lon, containing respectively nearly fifty 
boys and forty girls, all the children of 
native Christians, who are boarded and 
clothed, as well as educated, at the 
institution. They superintend a very 
flourishing seminary for Hindoo youth, 
in which there are no less than two 
hundred and fifty boys and young men, 
receiving an excellent education in Eng- 
lish as well as Bengalee. They have 
also under instruction two distinct classes 
of catechists, as students for the native 
ministry ; some converted in middle life, 
who are diligently instructed in their 
own language; and others, pious youths 
who have been educated at the boarding 
school in English, and are afterwards 
supplied with additional instruction on 
theological subjects. The first class 
are designed for usefulness in villages, 
and among the great mass of the popu- 
lation; while the latter will be prepared 
to labor, and defend the truth, when 
necessary, in the city, among the better 
educated part of their countrymen. 
Both classes are instructed to preach 
fluently in Bengalee. The efforts of 
the brethren in the translation of the 
Scriptures, are important and respon- 
sible. Missionaries of all denominations 
have adopted their version of the Ben- 
galee Testament, and have affection- 
ately urged them to further exertions in 
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this department; and they have now to 
carry through the press a new version 
of the Old Testament, just translated, 
and are pledged to the publication, as 
soon as possible, of the whole Scriptures 
with marginal references in the same 
language. They are also preparing a 
version of the New Testament in Sung- 
skrit, the learned language of the Hin- 
doos, and in Hindostanee, the dialect 
most extensively spoken by the Mahom- 
etans, throughout Hindostan. Desirous 
to aid the usefulness of the Religious 
Tract Society and the American Sunday 
School Union, they are engaged in 
translating and carrying through the 
press various tracts and larger relig- 
ious works, to be printed at the expense 
of those excellent institutions. In addi- 
tion to the above, the brethren have the 
management of a large printing office, 
in which upwards of a hundred persons 
are employed in casting types, and in 
printing and binding useful and religious 
works in various languages. At this 
establishment, thousands of gospels, 
and above two hundred thousand tracts 
and school books, have been lately 
printed every year; and by means of its 
labors, considerable pecuniary aid is 
afforded to the benevolent operations of 
the mission." 

Mr. Pearce adverted, also, to the 
earnest solicitude which he and his 
brethren felt for the extension of the 
cause; as well as for the maintenance 
of operations then in progress. He 
mentioned especially the upper provinces 
of India', in which vast district of coun- 
try were only three missionaries, con- 
siderably distant from each other, and 
each of these having the care of an 
English church and congregation, which 
would of course restrict his direct pur- 
poses of usefulness among the heathen. 
One station at least, therefore, seemed 
desirable in which preaching to the 
heathen, efficient day schools for their 
youth, boarding schools for the children 
of native Christians, and systematic 
exertions to prepare a body of native 
preachers and catechists, should be pro- 
vided; whence, as in the lower provin- 
ces, branch stations at convenient dis- 
tances might be established. 

In speaking of the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the native population 
were placed, he thus unfolds the then 
existing condition of the people: "It 



is evident to all acquainted with the 
state of native society in Calcutta, that 
a great and interesting change in the 
Hindoo mind has been long going on; 
but it has been lately far more clearly 
and rapidly developed than before, and 
now requires corresponding exertions 
on the part of Christians to give it a 
right direction. A new era, it is evi- 
dent, is now bursting on India. The 
labors of former years are producing an, 
extensive and beneficial influence, and 
an impetus has been communicated to 
the native mind which can never be 
repressed. In some places, the institu- 
tions of caste are generally, though not 
openly, violated; and in others, they 
have already fallen into contempt. A 
taste for European science and literature 
has been excited,, which, in its influence, 
promises to be most important. Such 
ridiculous statements with regard to 
geographical and astronomical facts are 
given in the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
that every youth who acquires only 
elementary scientific knowledge, soon 
suspects them to be false; his religious 
opinions being derived from the same 
works, doubt is gradually excited, which 
the increasing knowledge of every day 
tends to strengthen, till before his edu- 
cation is completed, Hindooism is dis- 
covered to be utterly an imposture. 
Hence the pupils who receive an English 
education, are all becoming, or have 
already become, complete unbelievers 
in the popular religion, and must either 
settle down as atheists and deists on the 
one side, or as Christians on the other. 
Many thousands of youth are taught at 
the expense of different missionary 
institutions; these are all instructed in 
the great principles of Christianity, and 
some almost every month acknowledge 
the Saviour. But many young people 
are in very different circumstances. 
Four colleges in Calcutta, and twenty- 
three colleges and superior schools in 
other large cities, have been established 
at the expense of government, in twenty- 
three of which, at least five thousand 
native youths are now receiving an 
English education of a superior order. 
No instruction in the principles of Chris- 
tianity, however, is afforded in these 
institutions; so that as they begin to 
see the folly of Hindooism, they become 
acquainted with no better system of 
religion, and are thus exposed to the 
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contagion of infidelity and vice. Among 
the youth of this class, the writings of 
Paine and Voltaire have been diligently 
circulated by skeptical Europeans, and 
works of the most licentious character 
have been sold by unprincipled natives. 
Rejecting, with its puerile mythology, 
the moral precepts of Hindooism, unin- 
fluenced by the truths of Christianity, 
and led to deny even those of natural 
religion, these young men are in a most 
dangerous state; and on the efforts of 
the Christian church at the present mo- 
ment, must depend, under God, whether 
they shall pass from the darkness of 
heathenism into the light of Christian 
truth and holiness, or be precipitated 
into the gloomier depths of infidelity, 
sensuality, and eternal death. 

"I may add, that their salvation or 
destruction will not take place alone, 
it must involve that of many others. 
The late governor-general Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, and his successor, Lord 
Auckland, having very judiciously en- 
couraged the English language, in pre- 
ference to the Persian, in public busi- 
ness, the desire for education in this 
language throughout India, is greater 
than was ever known before. As an il- 
lustration, I may mention, that at the lat- 
ter end of last year, when anew college 
was opened at Hooghly, a few miles 
above Calcutta, fourteen hundred na- 
tive youths enrolled their names as En- 
glish students within a few days. Sev- 
eral native princes, with their chief offi- 
cers, are already learning our language, 
and are frequently applying to Calcutta 
for instructors. To supply the demand 
from all quarters, numerous teachers 
are required; and the pupils who are 
now under instruction in Calcutta, in 
the government as well as the mission 
schools, being the most advanced, will 
without doubt be engaged, and in a few 
years be scattered over all the country 
as instructors of their countrymen. 
Even now, almost every boy who re- 
ceives instruction in English in the day 
time, communicates it to a class of his 
relations or acquaintance, at night; and 
several advanced pupils, who are still 
pursuing their studies, unite in superin- 
tending a large free school for the ben- 
efit of their countrymen. How lamen- 
table will it be, if these young men, 
becoming infidels, should proselyte their 
pupils, as they emerge from heathen- 



ism, into the same destructive senti- 
ments! How delightful will it be, if 
through the active exertions of mission- 
aries, many of them should now be 
brought to God, and in various situations 
of influence, which from their superior 
information they must occupy, should 
widely diffuse among their countrymen, 
a saving knowledge of the blessed Re- 
deemer!" 

On these grounds, Mr. Pearce en- 
treated that ten missionaries should be 
sent as a reinforcement to India; and that 
means should be provided for the erec- 
tion of a chapel and school-room for 
the benefit of the more intelligent and 
respectable Hindoos. The amount re- 
quired was 6000. In making the re- 
quest he anticipated the objection that 
was likely to be at once started, the 
more than exhausted state of the funds, 
and the aid that had been promised to 
the West India missions. His full be- 
lief, however, that no obstacle would 
prevent the ultimate accomplishment of 
his wishes and prayers, was realized. 
Mr. Robert Bayne was set apart as the 
first of the number solicited, in January, 
1838, at Liverpool; whence, after long 
detention he at length sailed for Bengal. 
Mr. Joseph Harris, also, was designa- 
ted on the 28th of March, at St. Albans, 
arid soon after sailed with his family for 
Ceylon. On the 31st of July, Mr. 
George Parsons was solemnly appoint- 
ed to India, in a public service at 
Frome. His destination was Monghyr. 
Others followed. 

In a letter to the contributors, ex- 
pressive of thanks for their liberality, 
Mr. Pearce relates the following circum- 
stance. "When Mrs. Pearce and my- 
self were leaving India, Mr. Carapeit 
C.ftAratoon, one of the Society's earli- 
est missionaries, handed me a copy of 
Rennell's Indian Atlas, desiring me to 
present it in his name to the committee. 
It was accompanied with the following 
message, expressed in his usual simple 
and touching manner, 'Pray show this 
large map of Hindoostan to the commit- 
tee, and tell them that they and British 
Christians in general must surely have 
forgotten how large India is, or how few 
missionaries they have sent to labor for 
its salvation.' " He further adds, "The 
native Christians, in a touching appeal 
to their British brethren, have earnestly 
solicited fresh laborers from England; 
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and when I asked a number of interest- 
ing children what I should bring them 
from Europe, even they begged for 'more 
missionaries to instruct themselves and 
their countrymen. ' With what pleasure 
and gratitude, then, will all receive the 
brethren who have already sailed, and 
those who, we hope, will shortly follow 
them? In the name, therefore, of the 
European missionary brethren who have 
long been suffering from the pressure 
of accumulated labors; of the valuable 
native preachers, promising candidates 
for the ministry, and infant Christian 
churches, who yet look to f6reign agents 
as their guides and instructors; of the 
rising Christian, Hindoo, and Mahome- 
tan population, who now long for Chris- 
tian instruction all of whom solicit your 
aid; as well as in the name of the vast 
multitude of natives, not yet wishing 
your assistance it is true, but on that 
very account the more in need of it, 
and yet, we trust, to be benefited by it, 
I affectionately thank you for your 
generous contributions. 
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CALCUTTA AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 

The congregations of all, or nearly 
all the chapels, were increasing at the 
commencement of 1838. Mr. Robin- 
son, assisted by Mr. W. Thomas and 
four native preachers, occupied the Lol 
Bazar chapel. The number of members 
who had joined from the villages, was 
about fifty; and one hundred and thirty 
were connected with the station alto- 
gether as members and inquirers. 
Some who had been cut off by cholera, 
among whom was his own wife, died 
triumphantly. The boarding-school, 
since named the Baptist Missionary In- 
stitution, under the care of Mr. Ellis, 
was never more prosperous. A theolog- 
ical class was formed, consisting of pi- 
ous youth only, who met three days 
a-week, to proceed, in addition to their 
school duties, with a regular course of 
theological study. There were three 
native chapels, at Banda Ghat, How- 
rah, and Goladarga. The Female 
Christian Institution at Seebpoor, near 
Fort William, under the superintend- 
ence of Mrs. G. Pearce, was removed 
in July to Calcutta; buildings having 
been erected for the accommodation of 
the children on the mission ground, ad- 
joining the Circular Road chapel. 
Great assistance was given by Ramkris- 



too, the native Christian school-master, 
whose pious example and diligent exer- 
tions proved eminently useful to the In- 
stitution. 

On the 22d of August, Mrs. Yates 
died at sea. Mr. George Pearce, who 
had gone to Bombay in vain for the res- 
toration of his health, found it necessary 
to proceed to England, leaving Mr. 
Williamson to supply his place. 

A few of the youths who were educa- 
ted in the Chitpore mission school, joined 
the Circular Road chapel; and among 
those who gave a very satisfactory and 
interesting account of themselves, were 
particularly two, named Gunga Narayun 
Sil, and Hurry Hurr Sandal. Subse- 
quently, the wife of the latter also re- 
nounced her home, friends, relatives, 
and jewels, to unite with him in the ser- 
vice of Christ. Chitpore having been 
abandoned, from its insalubrity, prem- 
ises were obtained at Entally, and the 
school was then called "the Calcutta 
Native Christian Institution;" and the 
church in Chitpore became a church in 
Entally. 

On the 30th of September, twelve 
Hindoos were baptized; eight of whom 
were young persons from the girls' 
Christian boarding-school under the su-r 
perintendence of Mrs. G. Pearce. 

The second month of the year 1839 
witnessed the painful event of the death 
of Mr. Penney, by cholera. He was 
attended with affectionate kindness to 
the last, by the brethren Yates and Ellis, 
to whom he spoke of his peace of mind, 
though it was an unexpected visitation. 
He was about forty-seven years of age, 
and had resided twenty-two in Calcutta, 
occupying a sphere of eminent useful- 
ness as superintendent of the Benevo- 
lent Institution, for which he was 
eminently adapted. But he also took 
part in preaching and in other missiona- 
ry labors. He was secretary of the 
Auxiliary Missionary Society, deacon 
of the church in the Circular Road, and 
president of the Ladies' Society for 
Female Education. ' 'His predominant 
qualities as a man," says Dr. Yates, 
"were goodness, uprightness, cheerful- 
ness and activity. As a husband, fath- 
er, and friend, he was invariably kind; 
as a Christian, he displayed sincerity 
and love, zeal and constancy; as a 
preacher, he was simple and pointed ; 
as an instructor of the young, affection- 
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ate, but firm in the maintenance of au- 
thority, he made his pupils feel he was 
both their master and their friend." 
He was twice married; and his surviv- 
ing widow was the eldest child of Felix, 
and consequently the grand-daughter of 
Dr. Carey. 

On their arrival, and during their stay 
in Calcutta, Messrs. Parsons and Bayne 
gave the most pleasing account of the 
state of the missionary operations, which 
they found to be on a more extensive 
scale than they had anticipated. "I 
see," says the former, "that the amount 
of labor connected with a central station 
is not to be estimated by regarding the 
calls of that station alone. In a meas- 
ure, the care of all the out-stations 
alights here. Preparations for mission- 
ary work there, must be made here. 
The printing office is an immense con- 
cern. I never go over it without admir- 
ing the calmness and quietude with 
which brother Thomas bears the ponder- 
ous weight of its management. There 
is an incessant stream of proofs pouring 
in to be corrected." 

He speaks of the Native Christian 
Institution for raising up native prQAch- 
ers, as an excellent undertaking. Con- 
tentment seemed to live in undisturbed 
possession of the place. The order 
observed was admirable, and the whole 
of the elder students gave indications 
of incipient piety; all above thirteen 
years of age being, or about to become 
members of the church. 

Mr. Bayne writes, "Our missiona- 
ries are found in every thing : translating 
the Bible, in whole or in part, into dif- 
ferent languages; preaching to Mussul- 
mans or Hindoos in all parts; educating 
heathen children and the children of 
Christian parents ; cherishing those who < 
are driven by persecution from their 
home; and training up pious young men 
of talent for the ministry, as well as 
preaching the word of lile to the En- 
glish." 

Messrs. Francis Tucker and John 
Wenger, who were designated to the 
work at Camberwell, June the 7th, hav- 
ing sailed on the 18th in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan, and Mr. and Mrs. Pearce, ar- 
rived safely at Calcutta on the 25th of 
September. They found the missiona- 
ries, and (with the exception of Ram 
Krishna, who had died triumphantly) 



the native laborers all well. On holding 
a meeting to assign each one his post, 
it was agreed that they could only spare 
Mr. Phillips for the Upper Provinces on 
account of the necessities of Calcutta. 
Mr. Parsons was appointed to Monghyr, 
to supply the place of Mr. Leslie, pro- 
ceeding to England. Mr. Tucker hav- 
ing taken the church in the Circular 
Road, enabled Dr. Yates to devote his 
whole time to the important work of 
translation. Mr. Bayne remained at 
Bow Bazar; Mr. Morgan repaired to 
Howrah; Mr. Thomas resigned the 
printing office to Mr. Pearce. 

That last-mentioned and excellent 
servant of Christ was not, however, 
permitted to resume his labors long. 
He died, at a full age in labors, if not 
in years, of that awful scourge of India, 
the cholera, on the 17th of Miarch, 1840; 
an event which deeply afflicted the 
friends of missions both at home and 
abroad. 

The very name of Pearce is hallowed 
in the Christian church; and that so 
eminent a man as the pastor of the church 
in Cannon Street, Birmingham, who was 
the friend and coadjutor of Fuller, Sut- 
cliffe, Ryland, and Carey, at the form- 
ation of the missionary scheme, should, 
though dead, have survived, as it may 
be said, in the person of his son, W. H. 
PEARCE, who had much of his counte- 
nance, and more of his qualities, may 
well be reckoned among the rare, but 
merciful dispensations of Providence; 
for how much more frequently have we 
to contemplate a contrast, rather than a 
coincidence of this kind in the history of 
Christian families! All the sweet and 
lovely graces that distinguished his 
father, bloomed afresh in him, with only 
somewhat less of impassioned ardor in 
his mental constitution, and of animal 
vigor in his physical temperament. 

He and his wife quitted their native 
shores in the spring of 1817, in company 
with Mrs. Ward, who had been some 
months in England for her health, with 
her son and daughter. His primary 
object was to serve the mission in the 
capacity of a printer; and he soon found 
abundant employment at Serampore, 
where, as he says in representing his 
earliest impressions, he was "surrounded 
by and engaged with the most devoted 
of men in the best of causes." 

Mr. Pearce subsequently united him- 
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self with the junior missionaries, and 
took an active part in all the measures 
they adopted for the establishment and 
extension of the mission. In the print- 
ing department he commenced operations 
on a very limited scale, with only one 
press, in a mat hut adjoining the house 
where he lived. This establishment he 
continued to enlarge as Providence en- 
larged his means, and raised it from the 
most insignificant to one of the most ef- 
ficient in the city. 

While conducting the annually in- 
creasing business of the office, he was 
not unmindful of the state of the heathen, 
but was continually planning for their 
temporal good, writing for their spiritual 
instruction, or persuading others to exert 
themselves on their behalf. In the ear- 
ly part of his course he often addressed 
the Bengalees in the different native 
chapels of the city; though his chief 
exertions were directed to teaching, and 
doing good in a private manner. 

In the beginning of 1819 he began to 
take a decided part in the cause of female 
education in India. He drew up a pa- 
per, and exerted his influence in the 
formation of a Society among the young 
ladies under the care of Mrs. Lawson 
and Mrs. Pearce; and in May of that 
year, the Calcutta Juvenile Society for 
the support and establishment of Female 
Bengalee Schools was formed. 

In the autumn of 1824, he took a mis- 
sionary tour of some extent with his 
friend Yates and a native preacher. 
During this excursion he arranged the 
papers for a new edition of his father's 
Lile, by Fuller, and wrote the preface. 
His mind, ever active, would allow him 
little relaxation; and hence, in journeys 
of this description, he always contrived 
to have some object to which he could 
devote his leisure moments, or the time 
not engaged in preaching to the natives. 
He had great skill in filling up the inter- 
vals of time, and by this means was en- 
abled to accomplish an immense amount 
of labor. 

At the beginning of 1827, Mr. Yates 
being necessitated to take a voyage for 
the benefit of his health to visit his na- 
tive land, Mr. Pearce became his sub- 
stitute as secretary to the School-Book 
Society, and assisted the native church 
in connection with Carapeit Aratoon. 
These duties very much increased his 
labor and anxiety for two years; but he 



sustained them with cheerfulness, and 
performed them with delight. 

In 1829, when Mr. Yates on his re- 
turn took the pastoral charge of the 
English church in Circular Road, Mr. 
Pearce was requested by the native 
brethren to supply his place as pastor 
of the native church. For several years 
previously he had cherished concern 
for their spiritual welfare; but so fear- 
ful was he of thrusting himself into the 
sacred office without suitable qualifica- 
tions, that after receiving a pressing in- 
vitation to accept the charge, he asked 
a year's trial, and when at the expira- 
tion of that time the call was repeated, 
he required the sanction of all his mis- 
sionary brethren and of the English 
church to which he belonged, before he 
would accept it. 

In connection with the personal 
charge of the church in Colinga, the 
chief care of the villages to the south of 
Calcutta devolved upon him, and his 
journals show his activity in promoting 
the welfare of the people. 

He acted for several years as one of 
the editors of an English periodical, the 
"Calcutta Christian Observer;" and 
many valuable pieces under the name 
of "Beta" were his composition. In 
the midst of these labors he still found 
time to assist in the translation of the 
Scriptures, and to compose and edit 
useful books and tracts. His assistance 
in the work of translating the New 
Testament into Bengalee was very val- 
uable, as he had a very accurate ac- 
quaintance with that language, and also 
with the original. His particular de- 
partment was the final correction of the 
proofs; and no eye was ever quicker 
than his in discovering a typographical 
error. 

His Geography in Bengalee and 
Hindee has been extensively used in the 
native schools, and contains a vast 
quantity of useful information, commu- 
nicated in a manner best suited to im- 
press it on the native mind. His "Satya 
A'shray," or "True Refuge," a tract 
printed in Bengalee, Oriya, and Hindee, 
has been circulated and read more ex- 
tensively than almost any other; it has 
also been the means of leading several 
to abandon idolatry, and embrace the 
gospel. 

In 1836, after a residence in India of 
nineteen years, it was thought important 
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that he should be released for a season 
from his laborious duties, to enjoy the 
benefit of a colder climate; accordingly 
he left Calcutta on the 1st of January, 
and arrived in England on the 4th of 
May, 1837. His valuable and success- 
ful labors during that visit have been 
already detailed. He found the winter 
extremely unfavorable to his health, and 
at the end of the second year of his sojourn 
he seriously apprehended the termination 
of his life; but being considerably though 
not wholly restored, he re-embarked for 
India on the 20th of June, 1839. His 
health during the passage was some- 
what improved. His time was wholly 
occupied in teaching Bengalee, and in 
learning Hindostanee or Urdu. 

After the first ardent welcome from 
his brethren to the scene of his former 
labors, he re-comrnenced his work; but 
sensible that his strength was not equal to 
what it had been, he wisely determined 
to circumscribe his efforts, and to con- 
fine his attention to his office and the 
native church. On the first Lord's day 
in October he resumed his duties in the 
native church by preaching in Bengalee 
and administering the Lord's supper, 
though at the church meeting held on 
the Wednesday of the same week, he 
informed the members, when they invited 
him to resume the pastoral care over 
them, that he could not do so fully till 
the beginning of the year. The works 
on which his heart was most set were 
the Bengalee Bible with headings to the 
chapters, and references and literal 
renderings at the foot of the page, and a 
reprint of Martyn's version of the New 
Testament in Persian; but he did not 
live to see the first form of either of them 
through the press. The Bengalee had 
been kept waiting for him three years. 

March the 16th, the day before his 
death, was spent in writing to the Soci- 
ety in England, drawing up an appeal 
to the American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and conversing with the members 
of his church. About ten o'clock in the 
evening he retired to rest, and in the 
night was seized with cholera. Being ac- 
quainted with the nature of the disease, 
he applied the usual remedies, but with- 
out effect. Early in the morning the 
physician was called, and other means 
tried, but in vain. 

"In the forenoon," says Dr. Yates, 
"conscious that his end was approach- 



ing, he said to his beloved partner and 
another dear friend, who were giving 
him some assistance, 'Love one another; 
live near to God; win souls to Christ.' 
A Christian friend observing to him that 
he had been commended to God, and 
that his will would be done, he replied, 
'Serve God in your day and generation.' 
His beloved partner then asked for a 
parting word; he said, 'Stay in the 
mission, and do what good you can; and 
the peace of .our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with thy spirit for ever; amen.' As his 
strength was very rapidly diminishing, his 
most intimate Christian brother asked him 
if he thought the disorder would termi- 
nate his earthly career. He said, there 
coul-d be no doubt of it. He then asked 
him if he felt peaceful in the prospect. 
He replied, 'Peaceful, but not joyful; 
peaceful but not joyful.' His friend 
asked him why he was not joyful in the 
prospect of entering into glory. He 
said, 'Why, I thought there was some- 
thing more for me to do for the good of 
India before departing.' His friend 
rejoined, 'God has work for his people in 
another world besides this.' He replied 
by nodding, and seeming to whisper 
'Very true.' At this moment the doctor 
came in, and looking at him, said, 'I 
hope, Mr. Pearce, you feel happy.' 
He replied, holding him by the hand, 
'Doctor, I have a good hope through 
grace.' A little while after, another 
friend came in, and after quoting some 
consolatory passages of Scripture, to 
which he responded by occasionally 
raising his hand, asked him how he felt. 
He replied, 'I hope in Christ, I hope in 
Christ.' His friend quoted, 'Unto you 
that believe he is precious.' He an- 
swered, 'I know him to be so infinite- 
ly.' Perceiving that all would soon be 
over, his friend said, 'You are going to 
your Lord and Master,' he instantly 
replied, 'a most unworthy servant.' 
These were nearly the last words he 
spoke audibly. The powerful medi- 
cines he had taken seemed to confuse 
his mind, and impair his utterance. 
There was one incident, however, 
which occurred soon afterwards which 
those who were present will not soon 
forget. Being raised suddenly in bed to 
relieve the oppression on his chest, his 
eye fell on one who stood at the foot of 
the bed, who had been born and reared 
in all the delusions of Mahometanism, 
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but who had for many years proved, 
through the grace of God, a very con- 
sistent and devoted Christian. A heav- 
enly smile instantly broke over the wan 
face of the sufferer, which was instantly 
responded to by the converted Mussul- 
man in the true spirit of the text, 'Bhay 
kario na bhay kario na; Prabhu nikate 
daraitechhen.' (F.ear not, fear not; the 
Lord is standing by theef) The dying 
saint nodded his assent; and deeply 
were all around affected with the spec- 
tacle of one in the garb and mien of an 
oriental, and in a strange tongue, help- 
ing to soothe the death-bed of a British 
Christian with the sublime consolations 
of the word of God. After this, Mr. 
Pearce seemed gradually to sink into 
insensibility, and about nine o'clock the 
scene was closed."* 

The gospel now continued to be pro- 
claimed among the heathen with perse- 
vering zeal by Aratoon, Sujatali, Bish- 
wanatti, and Gunga Narayun Sil, in the 
native chapels, and in the public places 
of the city. The Native Christian In- 
stitution also furnished its quota of 
assistance by the elder students, who 
were thus preparing themselves for the 
office of evangelists. In the north-east 
of Calcutta, a new chapel was erected, 
and Bengalee services were conducted 
in two places for the Roman Catholics, 
who had been much neglected. 

At the commencement of the year 
1840, the native church ! in Entally, un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Ellis, 
consisted of twenty-one members; and 
this small community formed a Native 
Missionary Society, in connection with 
the Calcutta Auxiliary. The Native 
Christian Institution continued to be very 
prosperous; five out of fifty-four pupils 
we're baptized on a profession of faith, 
and others were expected to follow their 
example. The value of this institution 
was justly appreciated and admirably 
exhibited by Mr. Morton, of the London 
Missionary Society, who presided at the 
annual examination; from whose report 
a few sentences may be advantageously 
given. "The first class, in particular, 
composed of young men, all Christians 
and members of the mission church, who 
are under preparation for the work of 
evangelists among their countrymen, 
acquitted themselves in a most credita- 
ble manner. They were questioned, 

*LifeofDr. Yales. 



among other important matters, in the 
entire range of Christian evidences, 
both internal and external; in the laws 
of moral evidence generally ; in doctrin- 
al theology, Scripture history, and polit- 
ical economy; in all of which, particu- 
larly in the first, they showed themselves 
to have acquired a very large mass of 
information, at once accurate and full. 

"Nor was it simply the amount of 
information actually attained, but rather 
chiefly, the readiness with which it was 
produced in detail, and in portions sev- 
erally but slightly connected, as well as 
the evident familiarity with the subjects 
of inquiry which they had acquired, that 
proved so gratifying to our minds, and 
forms so conclusive a proof of the effi- 
ciency of the plan of study pursued in 
the institution. 

"Yet more refreshing was the pleas- 
ing evidence afforded of the lively inter- 
est taken by the pupils themselves in 
those high and holy subjects which en- 
tered into the principal matters of exam- 
ination. There was a seriousness, and 
feeling, and personal devotion evinced, 
that were, indeed, the best comment 
upon the paramount importance and un- 
questionable utility of such a course of 
study, so conducted and pursued, that 
is, in invariable connection with the 
discipline of church communion, and 
under an all-watchful solicitude to excite 
and ever maintain the principles and 
practices of vital godliness and personal 
religion in the students. * * * 

"My own mind was powerfully im- 
pressed with the vast importance of thus 
furnishing so many young native youths 
with so large a mass of multifarious in- 
formation, on topics of equal interest 
and utility, of such direct bearing on 
not only their own welfare, present and 
eternal, but on that of their countrymen 
also. It is a most interesting fact, in- 
deed, that Hindoo youths, only just 
emerging themselves from the darkness 
of the grossest ignorance and most 
debasing superstitions, should now be 
found extending their inquiries over the 
most valuable department of universal 
knowledge, especially over a wide range 
of historical and moral knowledge. 
More particularly is it a subject of 
thankfulness and hope, when viewed as 
concurrent with the wide extension of 
education, without religion, in the gov- 
ernment and other schools and colleges 
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of the city and elsewhere, and daily 
almost augmenting in number and influ- 
ence, that in the Baptist Missionary 
Institution in Entally, as in the General 
Assembly's School in Cornwallis Square, 
and the Christian Institution of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society at Bhawanipore, 
the conductors make it their similar and 
constant aim, while bestowing that 
knowledge which is emphatically power, 
to provide, at the same time, as far as 
human instrumentality can do so, for 
the securing to its possessors of that 
'only conservative and regulating princi- 
ple, a just religious belief. Who can 
estimate the mischievous uses to which 
this vast power may yet be turned in the 
unskilful hands of those who are but just 
awakening to its acquisition from the 
long, long slumbers of ages of mental 
inactivity ? And who, in like manner, 
can form any adequate conception of the 
happy and hallowed influence which 
young men like these, furnished at once 
with extensive information, and actuated 
by sound religious principle, may, nay, 
must exert upon some no inconsiderable 
portion of the mass of their yet unen- 
lightened, and superstitious, and de- 
graded countrymen? In such instru- 
ments as these, indeed, it is, under God's 
providence and grace, that our mission- 
ary societies at home; and their Euro- 
pean agents here, must look for any 
very wide dissemination of our divine 
faith. An indigenous agency alone, 
whether we regard the vast number of 
laborers required, or the immense re- 
sources necessary for their support 
numbers and resources which our father- 
land never could supply can ever be 
adequate to the evangelization of the 
innumerable population of India. 

"The true economy of missionary 
expenditure, then, whether of men or 
labor, of time or money, will be far best 
consulted in the training up of fully- 
qualified native evangelists, men who, 
to an acquaintance with the native mind, 
habits, and domestic manners, scarcely 
attainable under any circumstances by 
foreigners, superadding a sound general 
and Christian education, always suppos- 
ing the indispensable qualification of 
deep personal piety and devotion to the 
cause, will be able, with an efficiency 
which to us, their pioneers and trainers, 
must be of hopeless attainment, to carry 
the blessed light and sanctifying leaven 



of the gospel of Jesus Christ through 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
to realize instrumentally, under the 
conduct and power of the Divine Spirit, 
the great enlightener, quickener, and 
sanctifier, the largest and holiest expec- 
tations and prayers of the churches of 
our father-land, the fullest, and most 
benignant of the prophetic announce- 
ments, and promises of holy Scripture." 

The school-room, capable of accom- 
modating between four and five hundred 
pupils, was opened in February. It 
measures, inside, ninety feet by forty, 
with a verandah the whole length; and 
at the east end are two large and com- 
modious class-rooms, twenty-six feet by 
sjxteen. Some hundreds of native youth 
attend, of whom many belong to the 
higher classes. The chapel adjoining, 
neatly fitted up, is capable of containing 
about three hundred persons. When 
Mr. W. H. Pearce was in England, an 
anonymous donation of 1000 was pre- 
sented to him, to assist in the erection 
of these buildings, which are contiguous 
to the Circular Road, and not far from 
the mission press. 

Mr. Robinson having removed to 
Dacca, after some interval Mr. Bayne 
accepted the pastoral office. As sixty- 
five native members resided at Nursing- 
darchoke, and other villages, fifteen 
miles distant, a separate church was 
constituted there, and Mr. W. Thomas 
with three native teachers were con- 
stantly employed at the station. There 
were chapels in four villages. 

Luckyantipore and Khariwere placed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wen- 
ger. Worship was regularly maintained 
by the assistant missionary, Mr. De 
Monte and four native preachers, in sev- 
eral neighboring hamlets. The church 
in the former place consisted of about 
48, and in the latter of 35 members. 

The report respecting the translations 
at this time contained the following par- 
ticulars. The versions completed were: 

1. An edition, being the first, of the 
New Testament in Hindostanee, with 
marginal references, in 8vo, 1000 copies. 

2. Another edition of the New Testa- 
ment in the same language, but in a small- 
er size, and without marginal references, 
500 copies. 

Of this version, extra copies of each 
of the Gospels, and of the Acts separate- 
ly, and of the four Gospels and Acts 
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together, making an aggregate of 9500 
volumes, were printed. The extra copies 
of the Gospels and Acts constituted, in 
fact, the first edition of that part of this 
work, as after they were struck off, and 
the marginal references were inserted, 
the text was subjected to repeated and 
severe revision; when some inaccura- 
cies, which had previously escaped 
observation, were corrected, and some 
important alterations made in the ren- 
dering of particular passages or expres- 
sions. The second edition was then 
struck off, .after which the matter was 
set up in another form, and subjected 
to another close revision, by which 
means a still greater degree of accura- 
cy was secured in this portion of the 
impression. 

Respecting this version, very gratify- 
ing testimonials have been received from 
individuals, both native and European, 
well qualified to judge of its merits. 

3. An edition of the Psalms in Sung- 
skrit verse, 2500 copies. To this im- 
pression an advertisement is prefixed, 
showing that the structure of the Sung- 
skrit language is such as to admit of a 
metrical version as close and faithful to 
the original as any prose version could 
be, and at the same time much more 
easily understood. 

4. The third edition of the New Tes- 
tament in Bengalee, octavo, 1500 copies, 
with 6000 copies extra of each of the 
Gospels, 2000 of the Acts, and 500 of 
the Gospels and Acts together, making 
a total of 28,000 volumes. 

5. The fourth edition of the New 
Testament in Bengalee, in royal 12mo., 
3000 copies, with 2000 extra of the Gos- 
pels and Acts together. This beautiful 
edition of the Sacred Word is in exten- 
sive circulation, being much in request 
for its great portability. 

6. An edition of the New Testament 
in modern Armenian, with numerous 
marginal references, 6000 copies. This 
important work was carried through the 
press by Mr. Aratoon, who bestowed 
great care in selecting the references, 
and in securing its general accuracy. 

7. An edition of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, in Hinduee Nagree characters, 
6000 copies. It was proposed to exe- 
cute an improved translation of the 
whole New Testament into this lan- 
guage, but the remainder of the work 
was deferred for a time, in order to as- 



certain how far the version was likely 
to be understood and appreciated by 
those for whom it was intended. 

In this, as well as in the other ver- 
sions, it has been the constant object of 
the translators to present the word of 
God in simple, but pure language, and 
in an idiomatic style, so that the sacred 
volume might be readily understood by 
the poor and unlearned, as well as ac- 
ceptable to the educated part of the 
community. 

The following works were in pro- 



gress: 



1. The New Testament in Sungskrit, 
octavo size, 1000 copies, with 3000 
copies extra of Matthew, and 4000 each 
of the other Gospels. Matthew and 
Mark have been some time in circula- 
tion, Luke had just left the press, and 
the printing had proceeded to about the 
middle of John. In this version a met- 
rical rendering has been given of the 
quotations from the poetical parts of the 
Old Testament, by which they are read- 
ily distinguished from the other parts of 
the New Testament writings. As all 
the copies of Matthew intended for sep- 
arate distribution have been disposed 
of, it has been determined to distribute 
in this form the thousand copies origi- 
nally intended to be bound up with the 
Testament, and to reprint this Gospel. 

2. A new edition of the Gospels and 
Acts in Hindostanee, consisting of 4500 
copies, the printing of which has pro- 
ceeded to the middle of John. 

3. As considerably more than four- 
fifths of the two editions of the New 
Testament in Hindostanee had already 
been disposed of, a third edition, to con- 
sist of 3000 copies of the entire Testa- 
ment, and 1000 copies of the Gospels 
and Acts together, had been put to 
press. In this edition it was proposed 
to reduce the size of the volume as 
much as possible; and it was expected 
the whole would be comprised in 500 

mall duodecimo pages. 

The number of volumes the printing 
of which had been completed during 
the past year, is 40,600. Of these 
6600 were entire Testaments, 2000 the 
Gospels and Acts bound together, 2500 
of the Psalms in Sungskrit, and 29,500 
single Gospels; which, added to those 
of previous years, make a total of 
92,000 volumes. The works then in 
hand, or "about to be put to press, would 
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not fall short of 60,000 more. In aid 
of this undertaking, so intimately con- 
nected with the ultimate and permanent 
success of the preaching of the gospel, 
a renewed donation of five thousand 
dollars (in English money 1025. Is. 
2d.) was made by the committee of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, 
whose repeated liberality has been most 
distinguished. A contribution of 400 
towards the same object was presented 
by Robert Haldane, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh, whose early patronage of our 
oriental translations introduced them to 
the notice and extended support of our 
fellow-Christians in the north more than 
forty years ago. 

On the i 18th of May, Mr. John Par- 
sons was designated at Frome, as a 
missionary to India; and on the 21st, 
at Hackney, for the same destination, 
Mr. W. W. Evans, assistant secretary 
of the mission, member of the church 
in Mare Street, and Mr. George Small, 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Evans was sent 
more immediately with a view to his 
undertaking the Benevolent Institution, 
as successor to Mr. Penney. In addi- 
tion to this, he subsequently took the 
pastoral charge of the Lol Bazar church. 
They reached India, with Mrs. Parsons 
and Mrs. Evans, in the month of No- 
vember; and were met with the afflict- 
ive tidings that Mr. George B. Parsons 
had expired in Calcutta, one week only 
(November 13th) before his brother's 
arrival. He had come from Monghyr, 
under an interdict of six months' labor, 
to seek the renewal of his health; ex- 
posure in the rainy season having su- 
perinduced an inflammation of the throat. 
He was ardent and laborious, and in- 
spired with the love of souls. A recent 
letter written to his widowed mother, 
evinced a well-prepared mind for the 
solemn crisis that awaited him. 

The prolonged and dangerous illness 
of Mrs. Bayne compelled her return to 
Europe, and it was deemed necessary 
for Mr. Bayne to accompany her. Mr. 
Tucker, also, was obliged from entire 
failure of health to relinquish his very 
encouraging prospects in the Circular 
Road Chapel, and to return to Europe, 
hopeless as to any resumption of orien- 
tal labors. 

In July, 1841, the missionary band 
was again reduced, by the enfeebled 
state of Mr. Ellis, demanding his with- 



drawment t<5 England. Mrs. Ellis, for a 
similar reason, left with their children in 
March. It was with extreme reluctance 
that he quitted the important station to 
which he was so earnestly devoted; but 
there was no alternative. And thus did 
the providence of God exercise the faith 
of his missionaries; but the frequent re- 
movals that occurred tended to display 
to the world the irrepressible ardor of 
his servants, and the sublime character 
of Christianity which animated them 
successively to follow in the field of labor, 
suffering and death. 

On the removal of Mr. Ellis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Small took the charge of the 
Native Christian Institution. Mr. Evans 
writes in feeling and deploring terms re- 
specting these various changes, and his 
own overwhelming labors, and with 
earnest entreaty for sympathy and aid, 
which the Society was equally anxious 
to render. He experienced, however, 
much success in the addition of mem- 
bers to the church, whose number ex- 
ceeded a hundred. Mr. Wenger also 
communicated his anxieties in a similar 
strain of earnestness. He was much 
devoted to the work of biblical transla- 
tion, and the superintendence of the 
native churches in the villages. In 
August, he baptized a few persons at 
Luckyantipore. At Khari, the church 
displayed much steadiness. At Nur- 
singdarchoke, missionary efforts had 
gradually extended; several families had 
abandoned caste. But in these places, 
no inconsiderable opposition was excited, ' 
while several of the members aposta- 
tized. At one time, no fewer than five 
law suits, all equally . unjust, were 
brought against some of the Christians 
there, by adherents to the Propagation 
Mission, whose missionaries, being 
Puseyites, maintaining the doctrines of 
apostolic succession and episcopal ordi- 
nation as essential marks of the true 
church, engaged in open warfare with 
the unauthorized teachers of Christian- 
ity. 

About the close of September, the 
mission was reinforced by the return of 
Mr. G. Pearce from England, when he 
relieved Mr. Small of the Native Chris- 
tian Institution, and Mr. Wenger of the 
native church at Entally, Luckyanti- 
pore, and Khari. He, also, in writing 
from Luckyantipore, where he was en- 
joying the pleasures of a first visit after 
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an absence of four .years, refers to "the 
havoc made at all the village stations by 
the missionaries of the Propagation 
Society." He says that "by bribes and 
promises they had drawn off not fewer 
than sixty families." Many individuals, 
however, speedily returned, and reunit- 
ed with the church. The female depart- 
ment of the Native Christian Institution 
was committed to Mr. and Mrs. Wenger 
in November, upon the removal of Mrs. 
Penney to Serampore. About the mid- 
dle of December, also, Mr. Gibson, 
having been sent from England for the 
purpose, became pastor of the church 
in Circular Road. Dr. Yates continued 
to devote himself to biblical translation j 
and the supervision of the native church 
in South Kalinga; Mr. Thomas super- 
intended the press and Scripture depos- 
itory; Mr. Morgan labored diligently at 
Howrah ; and the rest were occupied as 
before stated. 

The printing press and type-foundry 
at Calcutta were erected at a cost of 
upwards of 20,000, without, pecuniary 
aid from this country, and chiefly 
through the profits of the printing office. 
It is wholly the property of the Society, 
having been made over to them by our 
brethren W. H. Pearce and his coad- 
jutors, for the purpose of carrying on 
the gre k at work of biblical translations. 
This establishment not only prints large- 
ly in English, but in all the written 
oriental languages, and casts type in 
most of them. Seven presses on an 
average are constantly employed in 
printing the Scriptures; whilst the 
profits of the general business go to the 
funds of the mission. Out of the profits 
of the last few years 3000 have lately 
been devoted to mission work; one half 
to ,the various operations of the Society 
in the neighborhood of Calcutta, and 
the other half to the support of the wid- 
ows and orphans of deceased mission- 
aries. The presses had been engaged 
during the year principally in printing 
editions of the sacred Scriptures, as they 
are called for by the people. A new 
edition of the Hindostanee Testament 
had been begun; the Persian Testament 
finished; and in Sungskrit the Proverbs 
had been printed in a metrical but liter- 
al translation. In Bengalee there had 
been printed an edition of the New 
Testament, 5000; the Gospels and Acts, 
2500; Acts, 3000; Luke and Acts, 3000; 



Isaiah and Daniel (newly translated), 
5000; also a new edition of the Proverbs. 
The great work of the Bengalee Bible is 
steadily proceeding towards completion, 
the Historical Books (the only parts un- 
finished) being translated as far as the 
middle of the Second Book of Kings. 

Exclusively of 1000 copies of the 
Psalms handed over to the committee of 
the Calcutta Bible Society in repayment 
of a loan to that extent previously .ob- 
tained, the entire number of Scriptures 
sent from the depository from the 1st of 
January, 1840, to the 28th of February, 
1841, had been fifty-seven thousand two 
hundred and fifty-six; which, added to 
those of the three preceding years, 
gives a total of one hundred and fourteen 
thousand two hundred and fifty-six vol- 
umes containing larger or smaller por- 
tions of the Scriptures, Testaments, 
Psalters, the books of Genesis and the 
Proverbs, or single Gospels, sent forth 
from the stores of the Baptist Mission 
during the last four years. 

Editions of the Scriptures, tracts, and 
school books, are now perpetually issu- 
ing from the mission press at Calcutta, 
which are distributed, during the stated 
and itinerant labors of the missionaries, 
by thousands and tens of thousands. 
Since the first issue of the New Testa- 
ment in 1801, the whole Bible, or parts 
of it, have been translated into forty-four 
eastern languages or dialects, spoken 
by at least, including China, five hun- 
dred millions of people, and nearly Jive 
hundred thousand volumes have been 
printed. 

Melancholy tidings were sent from 
Calcutta in the early part of 1842. 
Within a few days of each other, W. 
B. Beeby, Esq., and the Rev. R. Gib- 
son were removed by death. The for- 
mer had just returned from England, 
where he had been for a few years in 
close alliance with the Society as a 
member of the central committee, and 
afforded valuable aid in its councils by 
his good sense and knowledge of Indian 
affairs and localities. Some important 
arrangements relating to the interior 
regulation of the printing department at 
Calcutta, and other matters were en- 
trusted to his care upon his return, 
which, during the very brief space al- 
lotted him by Providence, were accom- 
plished with admirable skill, and to the 
entire satisfaction both of the committee 
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at home and the missionaries at Calcut- 
ta. On the 24th of February, the 
twenty-first anniversary of the Auxiliary 
Baptist Missionary Society of that city 
was celebrated in the Circular Road 
chapel. Mr. Beeby occupied the chair, 
and contributed much to the interest of 
the occasion. He adverted with strong 
feeling to his having been spared, after 
an absence often years, to take part in 
the ' proceedings of an institution from 
which so many of its active members 
had been removed by death since he had 
joined it, two years after its formation 
in 1820. To that holy and heavenly 
company he was shortly to be united; 
for only on the following Monday, the 
28th, he was seized with cholera, and 
expired in a few hours. 

Mr. Gibson, who had been sent out 
to take the oversight of the church, as 
successor to Mr. Tucker, and had 
arrived so recently as the 14th of De- 
cember, was present at the auxiliary 
meeting, and took a lively share in its 
proceedings; and in his speech, after 
referring to the importance of individual 
effort in seeking the extension of relig- 
ion in the world, urged emphatically 
upon all, the necessity of "working 
while it was called to-day, for the night 
cometh when no man can work." On 
the morning of the 29th of February, 
he complained of some indisposition, 
which his friends attributed to the deep 
sorrow he felt at the sudden illness and 
death of Mr. Beeby. He considered 
himself, however, sufficiently well to 
attend his funeral. At the grave, Dr. 
Yates, in the course of his address, 
quoted the saying, "in the midst of life 
we are in death," "or rather," he ob- 
served, "death is in us." While this 
sentence was uttering, Mr. Gibson 
fainted, sat a few moments on a tomb- 
stone for recovery, and was then led to 
Dr. Yates's house. It was an attack of 
cholera; the next morning he followed 
his departed friend to the skies. In the 
last hours of life, he repeatedly expressed 
his reliance on the atonement of Christ ; 
and to his bearer who was attending 
upon him, he said, with all the emphasis 
he could command, "If I could but 
speak your language, I would tell you 
about Jesus Christ." 

As it was of great importance that 
some provision should be made for the 
Circular Road chapel, Dr. Yates under- 



took the temporary pastorship, with the 
assistance of Mr. Wenger, and the 
occasional aid of the other missionaries. 

NORTHERN INDIA. 

In estimating the moral power of 
missionary operations, we must not be 
satisfied with a superficial inspection. 
Effects of an incidental kind, and work- 
ings that lie below the surface, must be 
taken into the account, secret and 
silent influences, and exertions of a 
preparatory nature. A casual observer, 
in glancing at an extensive plain, and 
seeing only here and there a tuft of 
vegetation, might be induced to pro- 
nounce it a region of infertility and 
utter, waste; whereas, were he to take 
the trouble of examining well, instead 
of pronouncing so promptly, he would 
perchance discover that many of the 
fields were sown with valuable seed, 
and were only waiting the season and 
the sunshine, when they would burst 
forth into an abundant vegetation. And 
thus in considering the missionary 
operations, though the churches may 
be comparatively few and small, the 
seed of the kingdom has been widely 
sown, and the sowers, native laborers 
especially, are at work every day with 
Bibles, tracts, and the various modes of 
itinerant ministration, by which the 
moral waste is cultivated, and from 
which it may be expected, by God's 
blessing, an already springing vegetation 
will grow into a harvest of converted 
souls. Few may at present join a 
church, while many receive impressions 
which they carry with them into remote 
places, where they are instrumental in 
affecting other minds, or preparing 
them for a future missionary instrumen- 
tality; or they take with them the books 
that are given, which speak to them, 
and their families and neighbors, in 
distant solitudes, and perhaps to distant 
times. These remarks are especially 
applicable to northern India, to whose 
scattered communities we now refer. 

Cutwa and Seivry. The cause at Cut- 
wa has for years continued in a languid 
state; but the native population seek . 
after copies of the Scriptures with 
some avidity, and have not been inat- 
tentive to the preaching of the gospel. 
The same may be said of Sewry. 
Four were added in 1838, and one ex- 
cluded. Thirty pupils attended in each 
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of the two schools, one of which was 
English, the other Bengalee. Three 
converted Hindoos assisted Mr. Wil- 
liamson in the ministry, who visited 
villages, fairs, and markets, to address 
the natives, and distribute Bibles and 
tracts. One .valuable native preacher, 
Bolaram, died in the faith of the gospel. 
In 1840, six were baptized in connection 
with Sewry; but in 1841 as many were 
excluded. The number of members 
was thirty-four. The two schools were 
in a satisfactory state. 

Monghyr. "The chapel erected 
many years ago for the natives, is now 
double the size of the English chapel, 
having once been enlarged, and on the 
Sabbath is generally thronged with 
natives both Hindoos and Mahometans, 
though the greater part of them are but 
fugitive hearers. They crowd the doors 
and passages, listen to a few sentences, 
and then walk away, making room for 
others. They pay much attention; and 
many of them, delighted with the native 
Christian band who always attend to 
sing the songs of Zion, are tempted to 
stop and hear the word of God. The 
knowledge of the gospel is carried far 
into the surrounding country by means 
of the services conducted in this little 
chapel, and more than one of the native 
Christians owes his first convictions to 
what he has heard as a mere passer 



. 

An instance of this kind may be recited 

of one of them lately deceased. Visit- 
ing Monghyr on one occasion as a 
religious Hindoo mendicant, and passing 
the chapel at the hour of worship, he 
was inclined to enter, and his heart was 
opened to receive the word preached. 
So convinced was he of the truth of 
Christianity, and so great was the 
power of the gospel on him, that he 
determined at once to carry the tidings 
of salvation to the village from whence 
he came, confident that if they only 
heard they would assuredly believe and 
receive it as he had done. The news 
of his conversion reached the village 
before him; and without listening to 
any thing he had to say, they threw the 
old man on the ground, dragged him 
by his legs on his back through the 
village, and thus bade him 'go, and 
never show his face there again.' 
There, besides his mother, he had a 
wife and little son and daughter; but 
VOL. II. 19 



they would not see him nor go with him. 
He loved his family much, but he 
loved Christ more; and therefore left 
all to follow the Lord. Some time after, 
he was baptized, and lived a meek and 
holy life. He had the happiness of 
receiving back all his family after sev- 
eral years' separation. His mother was 
very old and died soon amidst the most 
assiduous and affectionate attention of 
her son, whilst he strove to the utmost, 
though it is apprehended with little 
success, to point her to the Lamb of 
God. His wife was carried off by 
cholera a few years ago, but not with- 
out affording a good hope that she had 
believed to the saving of her soul. His 
daughter has, since her mother's death, 
joined the church, and his son, a fine 
lad of thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
is a promising pupil in the boarding 
school under Mr. John Parsons. Gun- 
gajeet, after living a humble and devoted 
Christian, bearing many oppressions 
and persecutions for the truth's sake 
with the most lovely meekness and 
humility, died last year firm in faith, 
abounding in peace, and administering 
comfort to his mourning brethren and 
sisters in Christ. Almost at the last 
gasp, he said in broken accents, 'My 
Saviour is with me; he is my rock.' 

"The chapel is opened but once in 
the Sabbath and once in the week for 
public worship. The native Christians 
meet there also on these occasions; but 
every Monday afternoon they assemble 
in the English chapel on account of the 
quiet of the place. The missionaries 
also attend, and a few other Europeans. 
An address is given by the missionaries 
alternately. Hymns are sung, and the 
native brethren engage in several 
prayers. The missionaries also alter- 
nately take the Thursday afternoon 
service in the native chapel, but leave 
the Sabbath services to the native 
preachers. There are two English 
services on the Sabbath, and one in the 
week, besides a prayer-meeting every 
Saturday evening;. The native sisters 

j o 

meet together for prayer and reading 
the Scriptures in the vestry of the Eng- 
lish chapel, every Friday afternoon; 
and in the evening the European menb- 
bers unite, of their own accord, in a 
private house for prayer. Thus the 
missionaries have only two evenings in 
the week unoccupied with services; and 
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these they devote to preaching in the 
streets and neighboring villages. The 
native and English churches are united, 
and now consist of about fifty members. 
Many excellent individuals from amongst 
the heathen have fallen asleep in Christ 
since the seed was first sown. The 
chief native preacher now is Hainsookh. 
He was a brahmin of high cast. His 
native place is Jyepore in the western 
provinces. He first heard the gospe! 
preached by a converted native, whilst 
on a pilgrimage with his father, mother, 
and brother, to the celebrated Jugger- 
naut; but filial affection prompted him 
to accompany his parents, though his 
own faith in idolatry was shaken. On 
their return, his father died as many do 
a victim to pilgrimage. Hainsookh, 
becoming fully convinced of the folly 
and guilt of idolatry, determined to 
break the dreadful chain of caste and 
follow Christ. His aged mother op- 
posed with all her might. Maternal 
affection permitted her not to forsake 
her son, yet she made his life miser- 
able by her ungoverned temper. He 
was baptized at Digah by Chamberlain, 
and was under his instruction and dis- 
cipline whilst he labored in Monghyr. 
A few years afterwards, he had the 
happiness of seeing his mother a changed 
being, formerly a bitter enemy, now 
a lover of the Lord Jesus. She still 
lives, though her days cannot be long. 
She has been blind for several years; 
and if there is one situation in which 
Hainsookh appears more amiable than 
another, it is when he is leading his 
aged and sightless mother to the house 
of God. It is a sight worth beholding. 
Had Christianity done nothing more 
for him than making him so beautiful a 
pattern of filial duty amongst a people 
famed for their failures in this respect, 
it had done enough; but it has accom- 
plished much more. He is meek as a 
lamb, tender-hearted and forgiving in 
his disposition, most highly respected 
by his countrymen, and beloved by his 
fellow-Christians, both native and Eu- 
ropean. 

' 'Little attention has been paid to 
schools in Monghyr, though at one time 
there were twelve or fourteen day 
schools for boys. It was discovered, 
however, that while their heathen mas- 
ters instructed them in reading the 
Scriptures, they did all in their power 



to prejudice their minds against Chris- 
tianity. They were, therefore, all abol- 
ished, and an attempt was made to 
establish a school with a Christian 
schoolmaster; but no child was permitted 
to go. Some time after, a second effort 
was made, and a school-room built close 
to the native chapel, where a number 
(thirty or forty) of boys are taught by a 
Christian schoolmaster to read the 
Scriptures, and commit to memory 
Watts's Catechism, as well as to write 
and cipher. Another school was com- 
menced shortly after by another native 
Christian in a different part of the town. 
Several efforts have been made without 
success to establish schools for native 
females. It seems impossible to con- 
vince the natives, as yet, of the impor- 
tance of female education. A boarding 
school for native orphan children was 
established about two years ago by the 
late lamented missionary George Par- 
sons, and is how carried on by his devo- 
ted brother John. All available efforts 
to obtain children from the hill tribes 
have been used without success. 

"Amidst the ignorance of the women 
of India, there is one pleasing incident 
worth recording. For the last ten years 
at least, perhaps more, the wife of a 
very respectable native goldsmith has 
been in the habit of secretly attending 
the native prayer-meetings of both sexes 
in the English chapel, which, being on 
the river's brink, she contrives to attend, 
under the pretence of bathing in the 
sacred Ganges. She is always accom- 
panied by other women of her acquaint- 
ance, sometimes, six or even ten in 
number. After performing their ablu- 
tions in the river, they ascend to the 
chapel, and hear of Christ. Several 
times has this woman been detected by 
her husband and friends, and betrayed 
by some of her companions, after which 
she has been so closely watched as to be 
unable to elude their notice, until their 
suspicions being lulled to rest, she has 
once more frequented the favored spot 
where she can hear of Christ, pray to 
hrist, and enjoy sweet fellowship with 
the Christian band. She appears bold 
and regardless of detection, and says 
"the sooner my husband finds me out 
;he better;" but she does not yet see it 
ler duty to leave him. She and some 
of her female companions are accustom- 
d in the privacy of their retirement to 
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worship the Lord Jesus by singing the 
Christian hymns and prayer. She de- 
clares that she never worships any idol, 
but God alone; but represents herself 
as in a great net, knowing not how to 
escape, but she prays that Jesus would 
break the net, and deliver her. She is 
anxious to read, but there is none to 
teach her, for no Christian can approach 
her dwelling, nor she theirs; but she 
manifests great love to the Christians, 
and wjien they have been ill, she has 
more than once contrived to send them 
some little niceties of her own preparing. 
Who can tell but this woman may be 
the little leaven leavening the whole 
circle of her acquaintances in this unob- 
served manner? Her ignorance doubt- 
less is great, and many of her views 
wrong, but she has evidently learnt that 
she is a great sinner, and that Christ is 
a great Saviour. We have no reason 
to'doubt the sincerity of her professions, 
for by becoming a Christian, she must 
know that she loses all and gains noth- 
ing ; and yet for ten or twelve years she 
has kept firm to her purpose, and in 
spite of detection continues to visit the 
house of prayer, and that too with com- 
panions who are the most likely to betray 
her. God is at no loss for means; his 
Spirit and his gospel can reach the most 
guarded retirement, and work unseen 
and unaided by mortals."* 

The church in this place received no 
accessions during the year 1839, while 
five of its number were removed by death. 
It then contained forty members, half 
of whom were natives. In 1841, the 
number was forty-six, twenty-nine na- 
tives, and seventeen Europeans. There 
were two schools containing fifty chil- 
dren, under the superintendence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons, and a small boarding 
school. Mr. J. Lawrence and Mr. J. 
Parsons continue to labor there in the 
absence of Mr. Leslie who has just 
(August, 1842) left England on his re- 
turn, with recruited health. 

Palna. The labors of Mr. Beddy 
were much interrupted during 1837 by 
indisposition, and by the unusual severity 
of the hot season, when for nine months, 
with a very slight exception, rain was 
entirely withheld from the earth. Many 
thousands died of famine, cholera, and 
various epidemic diseases; notwithstand- 
ing which the people continued in a 

* Mrs. Leslie's MS. ~~~ 



state of utter indifference to the gospel, 
excepting when occasionally roused to 
malignant opposition. Both Mr. Beddy 
and Mr. Lawrence give a similar ac- 
count of Patna and Digah. The Eng- 
lish church, however, in the 31st regi- 
ment, afforded Mr. Lawrence much 
encouragement. It numbered about 
fifty members. In 1839, Mr. Beddy 
reports an addition to the church of 
three members. He was assisted by 
two native preachers, Kast and Haridas. 
Mr. Phillips had also gone to join him, 
with the hope, by a divine blessing, of 
making some impression on the immense 
population; but after remaining a few 
weeks, he proceeded to Agra. In 1840, 
Roopdas, a native teacher who had 
been excluded two years before, was 
restored, and several promising individ- 
uals had renounced caste, Hindostanee 
services were continued in and out of 
doors. In 1841, four were baptized, 
arid one restored; the number being 
then twenty. A Sunday school and a 
Female Orphan Refuge had been com- 
menced. 

Benares and Chunar. For many 
years Mr. Smith has labored actively 
here, but with a very small church and 
congregation. His position, however, 
affords him great opportunities, which 
he seizes, of circulating the Scriptures 
and tracts in various languages. Some 
apparent good has resulted from the dis- 
tribution. The church has slowly 
increased to eighteen. In 1838-9, there 
were about nine members. Among the 
few baptized were two Hindoos of the 
writer caste. One had been removed 
by death, and six had gone to reside in 
the Upper Provinces. The church has 
since increased to fifteen or sixteen. 
This is but a little leaven, but it is 
working, and to what a glorious extent 
ultimately who shall say? 

A church was formed in 1827, at the 
subordinate station of Chunar, and has 
always been dependent on the services 
of Mr. Smith. It was severely tried in 
1839 by the removal of nine members 
to other places, and the death of four, 
leaving only seven. 

JLllahabad. Mr. Mackintosh has con- 
tinued to labor with various success. 
In 1839, among the three baptized was 
a rajput, who renounced kindred, caste, 
and employ under the native govern- * 
ment, for the gospel; and he took charge 
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of a school. He attributed his conver- 
sion to some tracts that happened to 
find him. The present number of 
members is about sixteen. There is one 
native teacher, and a boys' school of 
twenty-two children. 

Agra. In this extensive city Mr. 
Richard Williams labored for several 
years, and established a small church, 
which, with its pastor, was received 
into connection with the mission in 1838. 
Six persons had been recently baptized. 
There is a commodious chapel. In 
1839, he received three by baptism, 
and three by letters of dismission. The 
church comprised forty-nine members, 
chiefly Europeans and East Indians, who 
provided at their own cost for the sup- 
port of the pastor and Ganpat, a native 
preacher. In 1840, Mr. Phillips having 
arrived to his aid, greatly encouraged 
Mr. Williams, especially as it was at an 
opportune moment, when, having broken 
a blood-vessel, it was necessary he 
should seek a temporary residence at 
Simlah, on the Himmalayan mountains. 
Five members were added during the 
year, and the increase of the congrega- 
tion rendered an enlargement of the 
place of worship requisite. In 1841, 
fourteen were added to the church on 
profession, and eleven by letter, making 
the number seventy. It is strictly, as 
they represent it, a missionary church, 
for "almost all the members who have 
it in their power, are doing what they 
can to promote the cause of God and 
truth among the perishing heathen." 

Delhi. During three or four years 
previously to 1839, this station was left 
to the care of Devigir, the native assist- 
ant, in consequence of Mr. Thompson 
devoting his time at Serampore to the 
printing a translation of portions of the 
Scriptures into Hindui. Afterwards, 
he had thoughts of transferring his 
services to Ghazipore, whither many of 
the pious soldiers under the care of Mr. 
Lawrence had gone; but ultimately he 
resumed his station at Delhi, where, as 
in other places, he diligently distributed 
the word of God in Persian, Arabic, 
and the native languages. His labors 
stirred up the jealousy, and stimulated 
antagonist efforts among the Mahome- 
tans, who published tracts at Delhi, 
Lucknow, and Gya; and one wealthy 
individual caused the Koran to be litho- 
graphed and gratuitously distributed, 



with an interlineary translation into the 
Oordoo, besides a copious marginal 
commentary. The church is small, but 
additions are making. There is a 
school in the cantonments, attended by 
the wives and children of the soldiers. 

Jessore. The exertions of Mr. Parry, 
assisted by three natives, have been un- 
remitted, through successive years. In 
1838, six were baptized, and there were 
fifty-one communicants. In six of the 
villages were schools, in which two 
hundred and fifty-nine children were in- 
structed. In 1839, the church consisted 
of sixty-four members; twenty-two hav- 
ing been admitted during the year. 
Nilmani, a native preacher, fell a victim 
to the cholera. In 1840, Mr. Parry 
was much occupied in visiting markets, 
villages and various places throughout 
a large district, to preach and diffuse 
the Scriptures and tracts. Caste was 
renounced by many, and thirty-one na- 
tives baptized and received into Christian 
fellowship. He had at that time five, 
and in 1841, six native assistants. Sev- 
eral were admitted to the church, which 
then consisted of a hundred and eight 
members, a hundred and three of whom 
were natives. In eight villages con- 
nected with Jessore were five day 
schools, containing two hundred children. 
Of Scriptures 850 volumes, and of tracts 
850 in number, had been distributed. 

Burisaul, or Barisal. Mr. Bareiro 
has continued to labor under disadvan- 
tages, but he has visited many places 
where he and the Christian natives have 
proclaimed the gospel, and he entertains 
the conviction that Hindooism is fast 
undermining. 

Dacca. After the removal of Mr. 
Robinson to this immense city, supposed 
to contain 300,000 inhabitants, the 
church somewhat increased. The prin- 
cipal efforts are made in preaching in 
the streets, which is little opposed, 
though the Mahometans are numerous, 
and in the distribution of books, which 
are received with the utmost avidity. 
The schools under Mr. Leonard lan- 
guished for want of support, though they 
had been large, and embraced many 
children of Christian families, and re- 
ceived European aid. A new chapel 
was erected in 1840, and the villages 
diligently visited. One was added to 
the small church in that year, but none 
the following; but both Mr. Robinson 
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and Mr. Leonard speak of a widely-dif- 
fused spirit of inquiry; and six thousand 
volumes of the Scriptures had been dis- 
tributed, together with twenty thousand 
tracts. 

In his most recent communication, 
Mr. Robinson relates the circumstances of 
some itinerant visits by himself and Mr. 
Leonard. Their discussions with the 
natives and Mussulmans were similar to 
those which have been continually main- 
tained; yet there seems to be a certain 
providential preparation for the increased 
spread of the gospel. By one specimen 
we may perceive the nature of those 
difficulties which still attend the mission- 
ary; and may we not say, too, the 
gracious aid from the guiding Spirit of 
God, which is not withheld from his 
servants in the hour of need? "A bold 
wicked-looking man now came forward, 
and said, 'If it is God's will that all men 
should believe in Jesus Christ, why 
does he not make them all believe on 
him? He has power to do so.' This 
objection required a little calm reason- 
ing, but that is out of the question when 
contending in a crowd with a noisy 
emissary of Satan. Some blunt reply 
promptly given is the best on such oc- 
casions; and happily one occurred to 
me at the moment. 'When you are 
sick, does the doctor force medicine 
down your throat, or give it into your 
hand, and leave you to take it or not, 
just as you please? So God offers you 
salvation through Jesus Christ; and you 
can take it or refuse it, just as you 
please; but he is not obliged to force 
you to receive it.' This reply satisfied 
the people, and silenced the objector." 

Dinagepore and Sadamahl. These 
small churches were early planted, but 
have in recent years made little progress. 
The number of members in 1839, in the 
former was nine, in the latter twenty- 
two. In 1841, Mr. Smylie felt a little 



encouraged by a few additions, making 
the number in the two churches thirty- 
four, all natives. There were also 

volumes of the 
tracts were dis- 



eight inquirers. 1258 
Scriptures, and 4,187 
tributed. 

Chittagong. Messrs. 



Johannes and 



Fink have persevered in their labors in 
this district, but with no very apparent 
success. A commodious chapel having 
been erected, was well attended, and 
the district extensively visited. One of 



the most important departments of effort 
is a school for Roman Catholics and 
Bengalee children, in which Mr. Johan- 
nes teaches the elements of general 
knowledge and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Akyab having been relin- 
quished to the American Baptist Mission, 
Chittagong is the only station on the 
Burmese coast in connection with the 
Society. 

THE ASIATIC ISLANDS. 

Ceylon, including Pettah and Slave 
Island. In the spring of 1838, Mr. Jo- 
seph Harris of St. Albans was sent out 
by the Society, to aid Mr. Daniel in his 
important labors. He arrived at Co- 
lombo, with Mrs. Harris and his family, 
on the second of November, when he 
found Mr. Daniel persevering in his ar- 
duous enterprise with unwearying zeal 
and increasing success. More than 
thirty persons had been recently added 
to the churches. A new station had 
been formed about five miles distant, and 
a church consisting of twelve members, 
over which a native pastor had been ap- 
pointed; and in addition to the revision 
of the Cingalese Scriptures, Mr. Daniel 
had published several tracts which had 
excited much interest. In the following 
year, the assistant missionary, Mr. Hen- 
drick Siers, died. The loss of one who 
had served the mission for many years 
was severely felt. Two of his children 
soon after joined the church in Colombo. 
Mr. Harris had suffered much domestic 
affliction; but had been greatly encour- 
aged by his own and his colleague's suc- 
cesses in connection with . six native 
preachers. Mr. Daniel had sought out 
during the year the Veddha and Rodya 
tribes, dwelling amongst the almost in- 
accessible forests of the interior, whose 
condition was extremely low and de- 
based. Through the liberality of the 
governor, a school was begun amongst 
the Rodyas. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the 
metropolis, the gospel had been pro- 
claimed in the different languages spo- 
ken there, the Portuguese, Cingalese, 
and Tamul. It had been carried also 
in its gladdening tidings to no fewer 
:han one hundred and seven villages. 
Twenty-nine schools had been formed, 
ontaining one thousand and fifty chil- 
dren, and about a hundred and thirty ^ 
members had been added to the churches. 
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In the autumn of 1840, a printing 
press, with the materials for its effective 
operation, was transmitted from England 
at the urgent request of the missiona- 
ries, under the care of Mr. C. C. Daw- 
son, who combined ministerial talents 
with a knowledge of the art of printing. 

The year was characterized by the 
still increasing efforts and successes of 
the missionaries. In addition to Mr. 
M'Carty, an assistant missionary filling 
the station at Slave Island, lately occu- 
pied by Mr. Siers, five native teachers 
were ordained to separate pastorates, 
making the whole number eight. Aloot- 
gama had been abandoned, but three 
new stations were formed at Hendella, 
Matamagollah, and Katany, making the 
number seven, independently of.Colom- 
bo, where four congregations regularly 
assembled. The church at Hanwella 
had increased from seven to forty-two 
members, and twenty-nine were recently 
baptized at Matelle notwithstanding vio- 
lent opposition on the part of the budd- 
hist priests. Five of the number were 
of the Rodya caste. 

Impressed with the importance of 
making Kandy, the ancient capital of the 
island, a central point of action, Mr. 
Harris proposed to remove thither with 
Mr. Dawson and the printing press, and 
to attempt an institution for instructing 
the native teachers. In the various 
churches a hundred and thirty members 
were admitted during the year. 

Of 1841, the following summary ac- 
count is given in the Society's last report. 
At Colombo, Mr. Daniel had resumed 
his stated labors, having left Hanwella 
on Mr. Harris's removal to Kandy. In 
no part of the missionary field has a 
greater amount of good been effected 
by so small an amount of means. Twen- 
ty-seven schools and eight stations are 
regularly supplied; the gospel preached 
in upwards of a hundred villages by ten 
native preachers (six of them ordained 
to pastoral charges), and twenty-seven 
school-masters, all for less than ,800 
a-year; and toward this sum, the Auxil- 
iary Missionary Society on the spot has 
contributed 170. 

At Columbo itself, Messrs. Daniel 
and M'Carthy are constantly employed 
in preaching to the people in English, 
Portuguese, Cingalese, and the Tarnul 
languages. English service is held 
every Lord's day morning; during the 



other parts of the day, the gospel is pro- 
claimed in twelve different parts of the 
town, and fourteen surrounding villages, 
in the native languages. During the 
year, seven have been excluded, one 
restored, and forty-five added to the 
Columbo church. At Kalany, Hanwel- 
la, Weilgama, Kottighawatte, Hendela, 
and Toomboville, churches have been 
formed, and services are regularly held 
with various success. At Weilgama 
and Kottighawatte places of worship 
have been erected; at the former, en- 
tirely, and at the latter principally, by 
the people themselves. Fourteen per- 
sons have been added to the Hanwella 
church, which now consists of thirty-two 
members; and twelve to the church at 
Kottighawatte, which numbers fifty- 
eight. At Byamville forty-three have 
been baptized; and the total number of 
members is ninety-four. At Hendela 
there are thirty-six members, six of 
whom have been added since the last 
report; and at Toomboville, where a 
church of eight members was formed 
early in the year, three have been bap- 
tized, the fruit of the labors of the 
brethren. The total of these additions, 
during the year, is a hundred and twen- 
ty-four, and the number of members in 
connection with Columbo is upwards of 
three hundred. In the twenty-seven 
schools supported at the above stations 
and in the villages around them, there 
are 1185 children; and as a proof of 
their general efficiency, and of the 
blessing of God upon them, some of the 
most useful native teachers were once 
scholars in these schools. It is painful 
to have to add that three schools have 
been given up for want of funds. 

The printing press sent out last year 
is an object of general admiration, and 
is already beginning to effect much good. 
Services have been conducted at Kandy, 
and at several neighboring places, with 
encouraging results. There are about 
two hundred members in the churches. 
Towards the chapel recently erected at 
Kandy upwards of 100 was contributed 
on the spot. In this district are fifteen 
schools, with about two hundred and 
seventy children. 

Java. Notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties of his position,* Mr. Bruckner con- 
tinued to labor amidst the infirmities of 
advancing age, for the benefit of the 

* See p 144. ' 
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Malayan, Javanese, and Chinese popu- 
lation, by circulating tracts and Scrip- 
tures, and by conversation. Not fewer 
than four thousand of the latter, besides 
small communities scattered over the 
country, reside in Samarang, This field, 
however, filled with the weeds of Ma- 
hometan error, is very unproductive; 
though the tracts .and portions of the sa- 
cred writings are readily received and 
often read. "On one occasion," Mr. 
Bruckner says, "when I came with a 
packet of tracts into one of their streets, 
many came to ask for them: I heard one 



say, c lnee surat dari Intchi Yaso.' 
(These are the books of the Lord Jesus.) 
He inquired of a young Javanese, 
whether the books were read in his 
neighborhood, and what people thought 
of them? He replied, 'Certainly they 
are read, and when we read them, we 
can only weep over them.' " 

Sumatra. Mr. N. M. Ward has per- 
severed in his gratuitous services. 
Versions of the Gospel of John, the 
Book of Genesis, and a Harmony of the 
Gospels, have been completed. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE WEST INDIES. 



THE advantages resulting from the 
great act of complete emancipation, 
not only in the general condition of the 
people in Jamaica, but in the facilities 
which were afforded for the diffusion of 
education and religion, became imme- 
diately apparent. Industry and cheer- 
fulness seemed to spring up like a spon- 
taneous growth in these new made fields 
of freedom, and many of the gentlemen 
of the island began to dismiss their 
gloomy anticipations. A person of high 
professional rank, and a member of as- 
sembly, who had deeply participated in 
fears for the future, assured Mr. Phillip- 
po, that before THE first of August, he had 
felt determined to part with his proper- 
ties, but that the people attached to his 
estates had conducted themselves so 
satisfactorily, that he believed the coun- 
try would be greatly benefited by the 
change that had occurred; and so con- 
vinced was he of the falsehood of the 
charges preferred against the missiona- 
ries by a corrupt press, that he offered 
a piece of ground, in the midst of a 
large rural population, to build a chapel 
and school-house at his own expense, 
upon condition of its being supplied by 
a missionary. Nor was this the feeling 
of an individual only, it was that of 
most of the respectable resident propri- 
etors. Mr. Clarke, at Brown's Town, 
on the opposite side of the island, gave 
a similar testimony. Old and young 



were learning to read, and the schools 
as well as the chapels were frequented. 
The testimony, in fact, from every quar- 
ter agreed. 

Subsequently, however, representa- 
tions were made impeaching the conduct 
of the newly created freemen, accusing 
them of unwillingness to labor on terms 
of equitable remuneration; and it was 
even asserted that some of the mission- 
aries had encouraged them in their in- 
jurious course. These futile assertions 
were again and again disproved by 
persons not immediately connected with 
the mission, while the missionaries them- 
selves whose solemn asseverations, 
though they were the accused party, 
surely merited the fullest credence sol- 
emnly denied such statements. We 
need only quote here the testimony of 
Sir Lionel Smith, in reply to an address 
from the ministers of the Baptist West- 
ern Union in Jamaica. 

"On my assuming the government of 
this colony, I strongly expressed my re- 
liance on the whole body of missionaries, 
in their high integrity of purpose, and 
in their loyal principles. You more 
than realized all the benefits I expected 
from your ministry, by raising the ne- 
groes from the mental degradations of 
slavery, to the cheering obligations of 
Christianity; and they were thus taught 
that patient endurance of evil which has 
so materially contributed to the general 
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tranquillity. Even with the aid of a 
vicious and well-paid press, both in Eng- 
land and Jamaica, and, it may be pre- 
sumed, some habitual confidence in Ja- 
maica juries, the enemies of your reli- 
gion have never dared to go to the proof 
of their audacious accusations against 
you. 

"Gentlemen, the first year of free- 
dom has passed away. What were the 
forebodings of its enemies? Where 
are the vagrants? where the squatters? 
where the injuries against proprietors, 
or the persons of white men? Out of 
the three hundred thousand oppressed 
slaves let loose in one day to equal rights 
and liberty, not a human being of that 
mass has committed himself in any of 
those dreaded offences. 

"The admirable conduct of the peas- 
antry in such a crisis, has constituted a 
proud triumph to the cause of religion; 
and those who contributed to enlighten 
them in their moral duties, through 
persecutions, insults, and dangers, have 
deserved the regard and esteem of the 
good and the just in all Christian coun- 
tries." 

Nor were these the only calumnies 
put in circulation. The purity of the 
churches was again assailed, and the 
arrangements adopted for their inspec- 
tion and government. Reports detri- 
mental to them and the interests of the 
Society were especially made ? with re- 
iterated vehemence in Scotland, which 
induced the committee to seek an inter- 
view with the detractor; when they 
found that the statements were either 
stale repetitions of past-refuted calum- 
nies, or misapprehensions of facts. To 
take nothing for granted, however, they 
sent a copy o'f the alleged evils and 
delinquencies, which reached the annual 
association, held at Montego Bay, in 
January, 1839; which afforded the 
missionaries an opportunity of transmit- 
ting such an account of their churches 
in detail, as to increase, instead of di- 
minishing, the confidence they had hith- 
erto cherished. 

Mr.Knibb's subsequent testimony to 
the improved condition of the people is 
at once explicit and unquestionable. 
"In the Baptist churches, as in the So- 
ciety of Friends, we support our own 
poor. We do not merely wish to lift 
them above starvation point, but make 
them comfortable. It is to be seen in 



the diminution of crime. In the com- 
munity in which I dwell, and which is 
pre-eminently a community of Baptist 
agitators, there are 125,000 individuals. 
At the last assizes only nineteen were 
tried. Let us dissect them; six of them 
were white men, three were acquitted 
of the crimes laid to their charge, and 
there was not a female delinquent among 
the whole. In the parish in which I 
dwell, containing 30,000 individuals, at 
the last quarter-sessions only one per- 
son was tried. And when that inesti- 
mable man, Mr. Gurney, visited the 
jail at Falmouth, he found only one per- 
son in it, and that was a white man. 
When I went to the treadmill, for I 
haye been there, and some have said I 
deserved to go there every day, I asked 
permission to go upon it; but the super- 
visor said, 'Mr. Knibb, it is of no use, 
it is rusty. The fact is, that ever 
since the first of August, 1838, we 
never have been able to muster hands 
enough to turn it, and down it must 
come.' And I say, down let it come. 
When the treadmill was erected, I 
stood by the custos of the parish, who 
said, 'Mr. Knibb, don't you think we 
shall improve the morals of the people 
by the mill?' 'No, no,' I replied; 'if 
you have any old gouty gentlemen, it 
might improve their legs;' but it did 
not enter into my theology that the ex- 
ercise of the treadmill would promote 
the morality of the people. But are 
not these delightful facts? Are not 
these triumphant refutations? Are they 
not the connecting link between the 
brute and the man? In the parish of 
St. Ann's, where my brother Abbott 
lives, and he is an agitator, and a chief 
agitator too, to such a pitch of refine- 
ment have we got, that the jail has been 
shut up for six months, and the jailer is 
pensioned off till he is wanted again. 
The last time I was here, I informed 
you that in Westmoreland, a deacon 
was flogged for praying; and on pass- 
ing over that scene of cruelty some 
time ago, it was entirely grown over 
with thorns; the place is no longer 
wanted; it is shut up, and the keeper 
is paid off." * 

The return made from the respective 
churches to the association, evinced 
that the work of God continued to ad- 
vance in an encouraging degree. A 
* Speech at Exeter Hall, 
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net increase of 2617 had taken place 
in the number of members, which then 
amounted to 21,337. The inquirers 
were 20,919. A large increase was 
also reported in the number of pupils 
receiving instruction in the schools. 
The day schools contained 5413, the 
evening schools, 577, and 10,127 were 
taught on the Sabbath, making a total 
of 16,1 17, being 5214 beyond the num- 
ber previously reported. As a further 
proof of the rapid growth of those habits 
and feelings which are the best security 
for the social welfare of a community, 
the missionaries had solemnized 1942 
marriages during the year. 

A brief sketch of the general progress 
in each church may here suffice. 

Montego Bay. Mr. Burchell pursued 
his important labors amidst unfounded 
obloquy and much personal affliction. 
In 1839, his health was feeble, and his 
efforts were too severe for his constitu- 
tion; but they were exceedingly suc- 
cessful. The church was increased by 
a hundred and ninety-nine members 
during the year. Mr. Andrews, who 
had the schools under his care, died, 
and Mr. Jabez Tunly was sent by the 
committee to supply his place. In 1840, 
the number of members of the church, 
with its various branches, had grown, 
in seventeen years, from thirteen to 
upwards of three thousand, with nearly 
an equal number of inquirers. At two 
of the out-stations, two chapels were 
erecting. The health of Mr. Burchell 
continued to be precarious, from the 
extent of his labors. 

Falmouth. The ardent celebrations 
of the great day of freedom in this place 
were distasteful to some, who renewed 
their hostility against Mr. Knibb, which 
found no better vent than to burn him 
in effigy. This proceeding exceedingly 
alarmed the negroes, and might have 
led to serious results, but for his prompt 
explanations and exertions, aided by 
E. B. Lyon, Esq., a special magistrate 
for the district. At Falmouth, two 
hundred and thirty-five, and at the 
Refuge, thirty-five were added; making 
in the two churches 2156 members, 
besides 1340 inquirers, in 1838. By 
the aid of friends in England, Mr. Knibb 
purchased a tract of ground, with a 
view of furnishing a residence and 
occupation hereafter for the peasantry, 
who might thus find their own subsist- 



ence, and strengthen the interests of 
the colony. 

In 1839, the churches at Falmouth, 
Refuge, and Waldensia, received three 
hundred and eighty-two members, and 
had ninety-nine inquirers. A noble 
spirit of Christian benevolence display- 
ed itself in the support afforded with 
untiring zeal to the ministry and the 
schools, as well as in the discharge of a 
heavy debt incurred in building chapels. 

The annual association was held at 
Falmouth in February, 1841, to report 
upon the state of the churches during the 
preceding year. Nearly all the mis- 
sionaries assembled, and the spirit of 
Christian harmony and affection was 
predominant. The number of members 
in communion was reported to be 27, 706, 
being nearly three thousand more than 
the preceding year; of inquirers, the 
number was 18,984; marriages, 1256. 

In the absence of Mr. Knibb, the 
churches of Falmouth, Refuge, and Wal- 
densia were regularly supplied. Mr,J. 
E. Henderson proceeded from England 
to this favored district, and on Mr. 
Knibb 's return he soon after took charge 
of the latter station, where more than 
five hundred members awaited him. 
He has recently completed the neces- 
sary buildings for a normal school at 
the village of Kettering, in Trelawney, 
for the training of the native and other 
schoolmistresses both for Jamaica and 
Africa. The buildings consist of a 
general school- room forty feet by forty, 
a normal girls' school-room for thirty 
children, and the necessary apartments 
for the board and lodging of twelve 
females, the expense of which rests on 
himself. The general school is under 
the care of the orphan son of his brother, 
who was the first schoolmaster sent to 
Jamaica by the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and who died seventeen years 
ago. The female department is under 
the care of Miss Ann Anstie. There 
are about one hundred at present in 
both schools: in the normal department, 
nine; two of these are redeemed slaves 
from Africa, two are the orphans of 
deluded white emigrants, and four are 
native females; these live entirely at 
the establishment. 

Stewart Town and Rio Bueno. The 
congregations enabled Mr. Dexter to 
discharge the debts on the chapels, but 
be was necessitated, for the health of 
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his family, to build a dwelling-house. 
Two of the schoolmasters connected 
with the church, Messrs. Gibson and 
Dillon, assisted in the labors of the 
pulpit; and a third station was formed, 
called New Birmingham, by the dis- 
mission of fifty-four members from 
Rio Bueno. 

In 1839, notwithstanding the numbers 
that went to New Birmingham, the 
attendance at Stewart Town was as 
good as in the previous year. Several 
young persons from the Sunday school 
were baptized, and there were hopeful 
appearances of others. The number 
of scholars had nearly doubled, and 
many of the older members had entered 
who were before unable to read. Mr. 
Gibson was compelled to quit his em- 
ployment as schoolmaster at New Bir- 
mingham from ill health. Twenty were 
added to the little church at the close 
of the year. Sixty-two were added at 
Rio Bueno, and one hundred and six- 
teen at Stewart Town. 

In 1840, Mr Dexter found it neces- 
sary to associate another missionary 
with him, on account of the urgent 
solicitations from the more distant sta- 
tions for further aid. Mr. P. H. Corn- 
ford, accordingly, was appointed on his 
arrival from England to Rio Bueno. 
The progress of the stations was gratify- 
ing. They had their trials, "but," as 
Mr. Dexter wrote, "they had done 
them good." From the beginning of 
the year, or from their revival meetings 
in the preceding November, the church 
at Stewart Town was more vigorous 
than he had ever known it before, and 
though the number baptized had not 
equalled the two previous years, yet 
the word of God seemed to be more 
effectual than ever. The cause is daily 
advancing. The most recent account 
states, that on the 9th of July, 1842, 
forty-one persons were baptized by Mr. 
Dexter at the River Head. The spec- 
tators were numerous, and the occasion 
solemn. 

St, Ann's Bay, OcJw Rios, and Coul- 
tart's Grove. As in other places, fresh 
accommodation was required for the 
crowds that repaired to the sanctuary. 
In 1839, two new chapels were opened 
in St. Ann's Bay and Ocho Rios; and 
two other places, Staceyville, in Claren- 
don, and Llandovery, in St'. Ann's, were 
visited with the gospel. The various 



congregations supplied by Mr. Abbott 
comprised four thousand persons at least. 
Two of the stations were thirty-six miles 
apart. In 1840, showers of blessing 
continued to descend. Although the 
chapel at St. Ann's Bay had been en- 
larged twice within three years, and two 
branch stations were formed out of the 
congregation, it was too small, notwith- 
standing that it held two thousand hear- 
ers. Mr. Abbott stated in September, 
that one hundred and twenty-two were 
baptized, and joined to the church; in- 
cluding these, two hundred and sixty- 
nine had been added to the churches 
under his care within about two months. 
He speaks of six hundred young people 
under twenty years of age, many of 
whom were under pious impressions. 
Mr. Benjamin Millard, from Stepney 
College, has been sent out to join him. 
Brown's Town. A new station has 
been occupied by Mr. John Clark at 
Bethany, and schools established in St. 
Ann's and at Mount Zion, in Clarendon, 
whither young men from the church went 
as schoolmasters. The two churches 
contained in 1839 nearly fifteen hundred 

^^ > 

members. By exertions made on the 
day of freedom and soon afterwards, a 
considerable debt on their chapel was 
removed, but the multiplication of hear- 
ers rendered it necessary to enlarge 
both the places of worship. 

The annual association was held here 
in January, 1840, when the collective 
amount of members added to the 
churches appeared to be 24,777, with 
21,111 inquirers, showing the additions 
of the previous year to have been 3440 
and 192 respectively. The attendance 
in the schools had somewhat diminished, 
owing chiefly to the multiplication of 
them in other connections. 

The chapels in Brown's Town and 
Bethany, though enlarged, had been 
found insufficient to accommodate the 
increasing number of hearers. A sub- 
ordinate station was therefore formed 
at Sturge Town, about seven or eight 
miles distant; and another beyond 
Bethany. Mr. H. J. Dutton was sent out 
by the committee to aid Mr. Clark in this 
important and widening sphere of labor. 

In 1840, this district was eminently 
blessed. Brown's Town, with the sub- 
ordinate stations of Sturge Town and 
Buxton were supplied by Mr. Clark; 
while Clarkson Town, Stepney, Mount 
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Zion, and Carlisle, enjoyed the minis- 
try of Mr. Dutton. The net increase of 
these churches during the year was seven 
hundred and thirty-three; all these were 
received only after the most rigid and 
repeated examinations. 

Sailer's Hill and Betlitephil. At these 
places two hundred and twenty-four 
were baptized in 1838. Mr. Dendy 
formed a new station at Maldon, where 
he purchased land to be sold in small 
lots to the negroes. A small station, 
also, was begun in St. Elizabeth's, at 
Prospect. In 1839, it was necessary 
to enlarge both the chapels. Some 
painful circumstances, requiring disci- 
pline, had occurred; but two hundred 
and forty-three were united to the 
churches. Mr. Pickton, assistant min- 
ister and superintendent of the day 
school at Salter's Hill, was ordained as 
a missionary, and associated with Mr. 
Dendy. A newly formed station at 
Bethsalem, in St. Elizabeth's had been 
recently supplied by Mr. George Webb 
from Bristol College; but in 1840, when 
the difficulties incidental to a fresh 
undertaking were beginning to disap- 
pear, he died of consumption. Mr. 
John May, who went from Saltash, 
Devon, succeeded him. A church of 
eighty-seven members was gathered 
during the year, and a second formed 
by Mr. May at Middle Quarters, a few 
miles distant. 

Jlnotta Bay. This and Buff Bay par- 
took largely of the general prosperity 
after the day of freedom, and two 
hundred and thirty-four were added 
during the year. But in the following, 
a check seemed to have been given by 
the illness of Mr. Barlow, and by dif- 
ferences which had arisen between him 
and the people. These churches were 
left destitute by his decease on the llth 
of January, 1841. To this station Mr. 
J. Dallewell succeeded. 

Port Maria and Oracabessa. Mr. 
Day, having removed from Gurney's 
Mount, became pastor of these church- 
es after a long vacancy. In 1839, one 
hundred and fourteen were added by 
baptism to the church. In 1840, the 
two congregations, brought into union 
with a third at Bagnal's Vale, comprised 
three thousand persons. At Port Maria 
a chapel was in the course of erection, 
and the missionary much encouraged 
by the readiness of the people to afford 



aid to the utmost of their power. There 
were upwards of three hundred additions, 
one hundred and ninety-nine of whom 
were baptized in the sea at Oracabessa, 
on the joyful anniversary of their free- 
dom, at the landing-place of Columbus 
in 1494. 

Manchioneal, or Belle Castle, and 
Long Bay. Mr. Kingdon found it 
necessary, from the great enlargement 
of the congregation, to erect a new and 
more capacious edifice, including a 
school-room. The church also pros- 
pered. In 1839, the cause continued 
to extend, and the churches under his 
care had received a net increase during 
the year, of fifty-nine. There were 
one hundred and fifty children in the 
Sunday school. In 1840, Mr. King- 
don opened a new station at Denmark 
Hill, thirteen miles from Manchioneal. 
A wattled chapel was built at Long Bay. 
Including both stations, thirty-five had 
been added. 

Lucea and Green Island. These, 
with Gurney's Mount, were supplied 
with a pastor, Mr. E. J. Francies, in 
August, 1839. This very much inspir- 
ited the people, and soon enlarged the 
cause, till the place of worship became 
too strait for them. In 1840, the chap- 
el advanced but slowly for want of 
funds. This was felt by Mr. Francies 
as very disadvantageous; but many 
were added to the number of the believ- 
ers. The station at Gurney's Mount, 
at a considerable distance from Lucea, 
and comparatively inaccessible, was 
entrusted to Mr. Edward Woolley. 

Spanish Town. Besides this place ; 
with its dependent stations at Passage 
Fort and Sligoville, where Mr. Phillip- 
po's diligent exertions were crowned 
with eminent success, new settlements 
were formed in 1839, by the purchase 
of land, and its allotment in small di- 
visions to the free peasantry. Three of 
the new villages were named Sturge 
Town, Kitson Town, and Clarkson 
Town, in all of which schools were 
established, and worship occasionally 
conducted. No fewer than five thou- 
sand persons were connected with the 
stations under Mr. Phillippo's direction, 
with still increasing numbers. 

Mr. Phillippo has persevered, amidst 
much pecuniary difficulty, in his exer- 
tions for the rising generation. Ten 
schools were in constant operation in 
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1840, requiring an outlay of nearly 
d6800 per annum; and no aid had been 
either received or solicited from govern- 
ment. In these schools, and in twelve 
others for adults, conducted on as many 
contiguous estates, there were 2692 
pupils; and so generally were the bene- 
fits of education appreciated and dif- 
fused, that at Sligoville, the principal 
of those new settlements formed by Mr. 
Phillippo, but few children of five years 
of age were unable to read the Scrip- 
tures. To render assistance both in 
the work of education and in the minis- 
try, Mr. William Hume had lately been 
sent to Spanish Town; and more re- 
cently, Mr. Williams, from Bristol 
College. He was destined to a new 
and promising station in the parish of 
Manchester, which Mr. Phillippo had 
been induced to form by the earnest 
solicitations of many of the laboring 
population, seconded by gentlemen of 
influence in the neighborhood. 

Kingston. After Mr. Oughton's re- 
moval to take the pastoral charge in 
East Queen Street, the chapel was en- 
larged, with a church of more than 
three thousand members. Many who 
had wandered both in doctrine and 
practice were restored to the fold. In 
the midst of his labors, however, Mr. 
Oughton was involved in considerable 
embarrassment and vexation, in conse- 
quence of measures which he, in con- 
junction with a clergyman in the parish 
of Hanover, had adopted, before he left 
that neighborhood, to promote the purity 
of their people. Legal proceedings 
were taken, and excessive damages 
awarded. The whole transaction was 
characterized by such flagrant injustice, 
that a subscription was immediately 
raised in England to defray the costs of 
the defence. At length, after an im- 
prisonment of several weeks, farther 
proceedings were arrested, and he was 
released amidst the strongest demon- 
strations of public joy. 

Mr. George Rouse having several 
years conducted a school in England on 
the British system, succeeded Mr. 
Whitehorne in the institution at East 
Queen Street, and engaged to assist Mr. 
Oughton in other labors incident to the 
station. He is now ordained as a mis- 
sionary. 

Mr. Tinson received fifty-eight into 
his church at Hanover Street and forty- 



two at Yallahs during the year 1839, 
The school at the latter place was con- 
ducted by Mr. Rae 3 and was prosper- 
ous. 

In 1840, notwithstanding the inter- 
ruptions to active service occasioned 
by his personal affliction, the churches 
over which Mr. Tinson presided were 
more than usually prosperous. Fifty- 
one were baptized at Hanover Street; 
and ninety-seven, who had been pre- 
viously connected with the native Bap- 
tists, on their own request, were, after 
careful examination, admitted into fel- 
lowship. Twelve members had been 
removed by death, three of whom had 
maintained a consistent and honorable 
profession for nearly fifty years. At 
Yallahs, the progress of the church 
had been such that it contained five 
hundred and forty-nine members, sev- 
enty-six of whom had been added in 
the year. At Mount Jltlas, a new 
church was formed in October, when 
thirty-eight members were dismissed 
from Hanover Street for the purpose. 
Its numbers were fifty-one. It was 
supplied by a deacon of the church in 
Kingston. 

Jericho. Owing to illness, Mr.Clarke 
was compelled to take a voyage to 
America in the early part of 1838, 
which, though useful, was not suffi- 
ciently efficacious to enable him to re- 
sume his labors; and he was therefore 
compelled to revisit his native land. 
Messrs. Richard and Joseph Merrick 
occupied his place, and previously to his 
departure, he enjoyed the pleasure of 
witnessing their ordination to the Chris- 
tian ministry. This was the first instance 
in which Africans by descent were 
brought into union with the mission in 

^ 

Jamaica. At the association, a hun- 
dred and one were reported as added 
to the church in 1 838 ; and soon after, 
a hundred and sixty-seven were admit- 
ted by Mr. Clarke to baptism. In 1839, 
five hundred and thirty-nine were ad- 
ded to the church at Jericho and the 
smaller ones connected with it. A 
township, also, was begun on ground 
which had been purchased by Mr. 
Clarke, to be called "Victoria," to 
commemorate the boon of emancipation 
conferred in the reign of her Majesty. 
In 1340, the state of the churches con- 
nected together with Jericho was highly 
prosperous. Sunday schools had been 
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formed, including all the members of 
the church, so that every individual who 
desired it might be taught to read. Mr. 
Clarke having in England devoted him- 
self to Africa, their hearts were much 
engaged in that design. For this ob- 
ject, rigid self-denial was practised in 
their domestic economy, and a society 
was formed among the children in the 
Jericho school, for the purpose of mak- 
ing clothes to send to children in Africa. 
This district contributed a hundred 
pounds towards the parent Society, 
the mothers putting small pieces of sil- 
ver into the hands of their little infants, 
to give at the collection. One hundred 
and sixty-two were admitted by baptism 
into the churches at Jericho and Mount 
Hermon, and a considerably greater 
number were waiting for admission. 
An enlargement of the chapel at Jericho 
was in progress, to contain two thou- 
sand persons. 

Four Paths and Ebony Chapel. -Mr. 
Reid has been much impeded through 
want of health; but though he contem- 
plated removing to another part of the 
island, he was induced to remain, at 
the earnest request of the people. His 
chapels were fully attended, and his 
churches increased by several additions 
in 1839. He had also commenced vis- 
iting a very destitute district in the 
mountains. Success has not been want- 
ing. 

Old Harbor, Neiv Lionel, and Mount 
Freedom. In December, 1838, Mr. 
Taylor reported seventy-eight persons 
recently admitted to the church, an 
increased attendance in the congrega- 
tion, and facilities for extending the cause 
in the surrounding district. In 1839, 
though much impeded by illness, his 
Efforts had been greatly prospered; so 
that two hundred and ninety-six were 
added to the church. He had com- 
menced a new station in the parish of 
Vere, and had purchased premises in 
Clarendon, which were deemed eligible 
as a site for an Institution that had been 
proposed for training native candidates 
for the ministry. A Christian Instruc- 
tion Society had been recently formed, 
which promised to be useful. In 1840, 
Mount Clarendon had an accession of 
a hundred and sixty-six members, and 
Old Harbor of a still larger number. 

Savanna-la-Mar and Fuller's Field. 
Although Mr. Hutchins experienced 



personal affliction and domestic bereave- 
ment, great prosperity attended the 
churches. Fifty-six members were ad- 
ded. A severe trial, however, was ex- 
perienced in the destruction of their 
chapel by a fire which raged extensively 
in the town. The people had but just 
made a great effort to discharge a debt 
on the premises. Much sympathy was 
excited throughout the island, and 
among other donations, fifty pounds were 
presented to them by the governor. In 
1840, the ministry had been abundantly 
successful both at Savanna-la-Mar and 
Fuller's Field; a hundred and twenty 
having been received into the former 
church, and ninety-five into the latter. 
Mr. Hutchins formed a new station 
about twenty miles from Fuller's Field, 
which he called Bunyan's Mount; and 
more recently a fourth, in that part of 
St. Elizabeth's which borders upon 
Westmoreland. 

At the last association of the church- 
es, held in Kingston, January, 1842, 
the ministers unanimously resolved, as 
an appropriate commemoration at once 
of the day of freedom and the jubilee of 
the mission, to detach themselves from 
the funds of the parent Society after 
the first of August ensuing, a decision 
not only honorable to themselves, but 
highly important as affording the op- 
portunity of sending the gospel to others 
of the Western Isles, as well as, it is 
to be hoped, to the remoter regions of 
the globe. This has been resolved, 
too, when during the year the churches 
in Jamaica have contributed about a 
thousand pounds to the Society, besides 
supporting, to a great extent, both their 
own pastors and schools. 

At this association, Mr. Knibb was 
again requested to visit England, for 
the purpose of giving a full explanation 
of the state of the churches, as an an- 
swer to calumnies that had been circu- 
lated respecting their internal condition, 
as well as to promote the interests of 
the African mission and the theological 
seminary then in contemplation. 

In tracing the remarkable prosperity, 
under God, of the churches in Jamaica, 
one cannot but observe the kind of in- 
strumentality that has been and is con- 
stantly employed. Without adverting 
to the men, whose praise for holy zeal 
and fortitude is in all the churches, the 
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measures adopted have been evidently 
conducive to the general and extraor- 
dinary progress of the mission. In ad- 
dition to the preaching of the gospel, 
the establishment of schools, and the 
various other assiduities brought into 
action, it cannot be questioned that ex- 
tensive good is accomplished by the 
system of class meetings. By judicious 
arrangements of this description, the 
pastors enjoy the effective co-operation 
of the officers of the churches and 
members themselves, which, consider- 
ing their magnitude and wide dispersion, 
is of the utmost importance. The 
churches are generally divided into dis- 
tricts according to their localities. 
These districts meet weekly, or oftener, 
for prayer and religious conversation. 
The more intelligent and pious of the 
members preside, and report the state 
of their districts from time to time to 
the pastor. The same plan is adopted 
in reference to inquirers, and thus a 
larger number of persons have the ben- 
efits of religious training than could 
possibly receive them by other means. 

It is thus evident that pastors, either by 
their personal visitations, or through their 
well-known members, come into con- 
tact with the religious experience of 
every one attached to their respective 
churches. If converts are admitted in 
great numbers, it is surely cause for 
abounding gratitude, for they are not 
admitted without the utmost care, nor 
do they continue in Christian associa- 
tion without a minute and perpetual 
superintendence. This is a plan which, 
were it adopted in England amongst the 
Congregational Dissenters, as it is 
amongst the Methodists, must be attend- 
ed, as in Jamaica, with manifest advan- 
tages; for when judiciously and consci- 
entiously managed, it so brings every 
member into contact with every other, 
as greatly to tend to maintain the pu- 
rity and increase the moral power of 
professing communities. The health of 
the whole body is promoted by a dili- 
gent and perpetual attention to every 
part, that disease may nowhere work 
insidiously and dangerously, but be 
stopped at its earliest indications, and 
effectually eradicated. 

BAHAMAS. 

The cause at Nassau, in New Provi- 
dence, subsequently to the return of 



Mr. Burton through illness, suffered 
considerable depression, till another 
pastor was provided in Mr. Henry Ca- 
pern, who relinquished his charge of 
the church in Long Buckby, in North- 
amptonshire, in order to occupy that 
station. He went out in the spring of 
1840, and arrived on the llth ,of June, 
when he found the mission premises out 
of repair, and the people^much scattered. 
Tn the first year of his residence, how- 
ever, their affairs seemed to be restored, 
additions were made to the church, and 
they numbered two hundred and fifty 
members. Mr. McDonald, a native 
preacher, was placed at Great Baha- 
ma, to proclaim the gospel to his coun- 
trymen. The committee also sent Mr. 
Littlewood to his aid, who had been 
some time under the instruction of Mr. 
Clements of Halstead. 

Mr. Quant labored with zeal amidst 
extreme privations and danger, at the 
extremity of the Bahama group, at the 
distance of five hundred miles from 
Nassau. Thirty-five members were 
added to his church in 1838; but the 
islands were visited by a furious hurri- 
cane, by which their staple commodity } 
salt, was lost for the season; and the 
poor people in consequence deprived of 
the means of their accustomed liberali- 
ty in supporting the cause of God. In 
1839, four were baptized in Heneagua 
and Salt Cay, and seventeen at Turk's 
Island, where the congregation had 
greatly increased after Mr. Littlewood's 
settlement, and the spirit of hearing 
displayed itself extremely in the outer 
islands. In 1840-1, Mr. Quant contin- 
ued to labor with diligence and success; 
and twenty-nine had been added to the 
churches at Grand Gay, Salt Cay, and 
Heneagua. On three of the islands he 
had been able to erect places of wor- 
ship, notwithstanding the poverty of 
the people. 

The missionaries devote a portion of 
the year to visit the out-islands, and are 
uniformly received with the greatest at- 
tention and kindness. The eagerness 
of the people for the word of life, while 
it rejoices, afflicts, on account of the 
present inability of the missionaries to 
provide for their spiritual necessities. 

In 1841-2, the number one hundred 
and eight united to the church at Nassau, 
showed its revived state; and one hun- 
dred and four were added at the out-isl- 
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ands. Infant and Sunday schools had 
been formed, containing one hundred 
and forty children. 

In Turk's Island, the spirit of hearing 
continues manifest, and excites grateful 
joy. Mr. Littlewood gives the following 
specimen of zeal and devotedness. 
"Being about to visit the out-islands, I 
determined to take a mason with me to 
finish the chapels. After a few hours' 
sail, we arrived at the first settlement. 
In the evening I preached to a crowded 
congregation, and after service told the 
people that I had brought a mason to 
repair the chapel, and that I wanted all 
present to come in the morning to fetch 
water, sand, See. In the morning by 
sun-rise, I was delighted beyond meas- 
ure. Nearly one hundred persons were 
in the yard ready to assist me. Such 
noble exertion did they make, that the 
work the mason expected to have been 
a fortnight in completing, was accom- 
plished in a day and a half. We held 
service every morning at four o'clock, 
and every evening. The chapel was 
always filled. I spent the day either in 
visiting the neighbors or examining the 
inquirers; and before I left, thirteen 
were added to the church." 

Sixty-five have been added at these 
different stations, and the total number 
of members is about three hundred and 
twenty. There is one infant school at 
Grand Cay, with sixty children. 

HONDURAS BELIZE. 

In 1839, the health of Mr. Henderson 
suffered much, in consequence of all the 
labor of the station devolving upon him 
after the decease of Mr. Philpot; but 
the sphere of operations gradually en- 
larged. Additions were continually 



made to the church, so that in 1841 it 
consisted of more than one hundred 
members. A young man of great prom- 
ise, Mr. William Weatherall, was sent 
out to his assistance, but perished under 
the power of fever, on his passage. A 
second missionary, Mr. C. H. Hosken 
of Clonmel, was sent in the beginning 
of that year, A new chapel was erected 
at Baker's Bank, twenty miles up the 
river, aided by the liberality of a resi- 
dent proprietor whose family had re- 
ceived a blessing from the occasional 
ministry of Mr. Henderson, and nearly 
all the expense defrayed. Mr. F. Hors- 
fall has been occupied since at this sta- 
tion. Mr. Crowe, who had long assisted 
the schools at Belize, was appointed in 
1841, by the Central American Agri- 
cultural Society, as chaplain and school- 
master to a settlement at the distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles in the Mos- 
quito country. He now labors at Ab- 
botsville with success. Two others in 
connection with the church are about to 
proceed to important spheres; one be- 
longing to the Charib tribe of Indians, 
the original inhabitants of the country. 
The governor of the colony has presented 
the mission with land for a burial 
ground. Forty-four persons were bap- 
tized during the last year; and the gos- 
pel is now proclaimed at four important 
places on the coast, where English and 
Africans compose the congregations 
chiefly at some, and at others Spaniards 
and Indians. Mr. Henderson is aided 
by seven teachers and native preachers. 
Fifty-four have been recently added to 
the church at Belize, making the total 
number of members one hundred and 
thirty-two. 



CHAPTER III. 



AFRICA. 



WHEN the chapels were destroyed in 
Jamaica, Christianity arose in her maj- 
esty and might, indignant at the outrage; 
but she was not satisfied to repair the 
injury, or even to enlarge and multiply 
her tabernacles of worship. Looking 
abroad in the hour of her triumph over 



the ocean that was red with the blood of 
Africa, she inspired her new converts in 
the West with the holy desire of going 
to proclaim the everlasting gospel which 
had made them new creatures in Christ, 
to the inhabitants of their father-land. 
It was a proof of the expansive charity 
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of the religion of the cross, an evidence 
that it has nothing in it of a monopoliz- 
ing spirit, but that those who are under 
its influence become at once solicitous 
of imparting the benefits they receive; 
in receiving and in bestowing being 
doubly blessed. 

Early after the day of full emancipa- 
tion, a black of the name of Keith, in 
connection with Mr. Gardner's church, 
sold what he possessed, after purchasing 
a few clothes only, in the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom left a beloved companion for two 
years, and worked his passage out to 
Africa to proclaim and he did proclaim 
on the very spot whence he had been stolen 
the gospel of salvation. 

There grew up, in fact, from the first 
a most anxious concern among the con- 
verted negroes for Africa, and they 
failed not to stimulate their ministers as 
well as each other to attempt something 
for its spiritual welfare. On this sub- 
ject, indeed, they manifested the utmost 
intensity of feeling; nor were the mis- 
sionaries slow to respond to and encour- 
age them. 

"By a recent decision of her majesty's 
government," said Mr. Knibb, address- 
ing a British audience in 1840, "the 
slave-ships which used to be captured 
and sent to Cuba, where the poor Afri- 
cans are still made slaves, are now sent 
to us. In an official communication 
which I have received from the indi- 
vidual who is appointed by government 
to parcel them out, he says, "If you or 
your Society want men from whom you 
may learn the language, you shall have 
the pick of every ship that comes in.' 
I have in rny house at the present time 
a most interesting young man from 
Gouna, on the borders of Lake Shad. 
He was selling commodities on the Ni- 
ger when he was taken. He was 
brought to Montego Bay. He knows 
much of the upper part of that mighty 
river. You might have seen that Afri- 
can, who. six months before, was in the 
wilds of his native country, taking into 
his lap the child of a missionary, to 
learn to say his A B C. He is a Ma- 
hometan by birth and by profession; 
but I am confident they have only taken 
up with that religion because Christians 
have not sent them a better. It was 
but the other day that the son of one of 
the largest slave-dealers in Africa came 
to me. He is a most intelligent young 



man, and a Christian. He was sent by 
his father to Cuba in a slave vessel 
which was captured by a British cruiser. 
He was taken to Bermuda, and finding 
that his rank was gone, he enlisted into 
the army. He heard the sound of the 
gospel from one of your missionaries, 
he became a decided Christian, and he 
asks you as he asked me to send him 
back to Africa with others. I have 
heard him say, 'I will then tell my father 
not to sell his countrymen any more.' 
So convinced was Sir Lionel Smith that 
he was the son of King Bell of Africa, 
that he offered him to us, whenever we 
could send him out. I. called together 
the Africans of the churches of Kingston 
who, felt interested in Africa. Between 
twenty and thirty assembled, and men- 
tioning the objects I had in view, one of 
them said, 'I will go as your shoe black 
if you will take me.' I asked him when 
he would be ready to go. 'To-morrow, ' 
was his reply. I said to them, 'Perhaps 
you would be made slaves if you were 
to go.' What was their answer? 'We 
have been made slaves for men, we can 
be made slaves for Christ.'" 

From the association held at Montego 
Bay in January, 1839, a representation 
was addressed by the missionaries to the 
committee, on the desirableness of 
planting a mission in Western Africa, 
accompanied by assurances of the will- 
ingness of their people to render all the 
pecuniary aid in their power. A pro- 
posal was 'also made to commence a 
Theological Institution in some conven- 
ient part of the island, at which those 
members of the churches who appear to 
possess gifts for the Christian ministry 
might acquire sound biblical informa- 
tion. 

When Mr. Knibb visited England in 
1840, repeated conferences were held 
with him on the subject, and the com- 
mittee, on the 3d of June, came to the 
following resolution: "That, in com- 
pliance with the representations of our 
brethren in Jamaica, and following what 
we apprehend to be the clear indications 
of Providence, we determine, in reliance 
on the divine blessing, to commence a 
mission to Western Africa." This was 
an act of faith; for at the time, the usual 
income of the Society was inadequate to 
its expenditure, a debt of more than 
three thousand pounds existed, every 
department of the mission demanded 
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renewed help, and Jamaica loudly ap- 
pealed for ten additional missionaries. 

After much consideration it was 
deemed important to send forth two breth- 
ren to explore the western coast of Africa 
near and on the banks of the Niger, 
in order to ascertain the best method 
of procedure hereafter, and to make 
such preliminary arrangements as might 
facilitate the introduction of the gospel 
chiefly by native agency, not only into 
the immediate neighborhood of the sea, 
but by means of the river into the inte- 
rior and central regions of that benight- 
ed land. A deep sense of British re- 
sponsibility a profound recollection of 
the wrongs which her mercenary traf- 
fickers in blood had inflicted there year 
after year and age after age, upon 
outraged humanity a kindling hope 
that the ''glorious gospel of the blessed 
God" might be introduced into the 
very countries where every degree of 
violence and every form of cruelty and 
crime had been perpetrated gave to 
this new project of Christian benevo- 
lence an immediate and extraordinary 
popularity. An eagerness to aid in this 
good work was everywhere expressed, 
and appeals on its behalf were every- 
where welcomed. 

When the measure itself had been 
determined, the first inquiry of course 
was to obtain such individuals as might 
be best qualified to become explorers 
and pioneers in this new and arduous 
enterprise. This was a question of the 
greatest moment, as much was likely to 
depend, under God, upon those who 
began the work. It evidently required, 
in addition to the ordinary attributes of 
the true missionary, a happy combina- 
tion of zeal and judgment, a physical 
as well as mental capacity of enduring 
hardships, and especially it demanded 
persons, if such could be found, accus- 
tomed to the negro character, and in- 
ured to a burning and pestilential cli- 
mate. These requisites, with the still 
further advantage of medical competen- 
cy, were most providentially secured. 
Mr. John Clarke from Jericho, a mis- 
sionary in Jamaica of long tried character 
and experience, and at the very time a 
visitor in his native land, as if to be 
prepared for the crisis, occurred to the 
thoughts of the committee; and upon 
the communication of their wishes, they 
had the satisfaction of receiving from 
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him ,a prompt reply, expressive of his 
readiness to devote himself to the work. 
At the time of this application, he was 
anticipating a return, with recruited 
health, to his 'beloved and numer- 
ous flock in Jamaica; but discarding 
every personal consideration, he gave 
himself to the service in the spirit of a 
ready self-consecration to God. It then 
appeared, that he had for several years, 
thought often and felt deeply on the 
wrongs of Africa, and had diligently 
amassed a store of information on the 
subject, without suspecting the purpose 
to which it was to be applied, and for 
which, in the ordering of Providence, 
he was sent to England. , 

As it was deemed important, not only 
that he should be associated with anoth- 
er, but that his companion should possess 
a knowledge of physic, inquiries were 
extensively set on foot for the purpose 
of obtaining, in this respect, a suitable 
associate; and just at the time when the 
committee were beginning to feel des- 
pair of success, and within a very short 
period of the time fixed for the sailing 
of the vessel in which Mr. Clarke was 
to proceed on his voyage, Dr. G. K. 
Prince, a medical practitioner of great 
reputation, who had been eminently 
successful in Jamaica, and who had 
made large temporal sacrifices for the 
gospel, being at liberty, intimated his 
readiness to accompany his friend to 
share his perils and his labors. 

Application was made for a passage 
in the government steamers, proceeding 
on an expedition up the Niger, with a 
view to accomplish, in unison with an 
African society for the purpose, the 
civilization of that continent, by the 
purchase of lands, and the institution of 
a commercial intercourse; but this was 
declined. The Golden Spring, how- 
ever, a vessel belonging to the African 
Company, was carrying out coals for 
the expedition; and in the spirit of their 
divine undertaking, they readily took up 
their abode in this humble barque, 
careless of their own accommodation, 
bent only on the salvation of Africa. 
Another and unexpected circumstance 
of an auspicious kind occurred, in the 
kindness of the late governor of Fernan- 
do Po, Lieut. Colonel Nicholls, who not 
only furnished them with letters of in- 
troduction to several of the native 
chieftains, but supplied them, from the 
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stores of his own experience, with much 
valuable information. 

Two or three services of a valedic- 
tory character were held on the eve o: 
their departure; particularly one of pe- 
culiar interest at the author's chapel at 
Hackney, on Sabbath evening, October 
the llth, 1840; when each of the depu- 
tation entered into details of Christian 
experience and the intended plans o: 
operation, and engaged the sympathies 
and prayers of a numerous assembly. 
A deeply interested circle of friend 
(among whom was Mr. Knibb, then 
about lo return to Jamaica) joined with 
them in the commemorative festival o] 
the Christian church. 

They embarked on Tuesday the 13th. 
On the 16th, they wrote from the 
Downs, in terms which strongly depicted 
the missionary state of their hearts, as 
the extract of a few passages will show. 
"We have proceeded thus far onward 
towards Fernando Po, to which we 
look with intense interest, as if the dis- 
tance lying between were nothing. 
The good hand of God is upon us. * * 
Thus, my beloved friend, we go for- 
ward in the strength of God, we lean 
upon his arm, we know he leads us 
on, and directs us by the cloudy and 
fiery pillar of his providence, and com- 
forts us by his sure word of promise, 
and cheers us by the communications 
of his Holy Spirit. Our very trials, 
though they have yet been few, are 
pleasant, because we endure them from 
love to Christ and to souls, and look 
forward to the recompense ofthe reward. 
It is not for us to fear, or to prognosti- 
cate whether we shall live to labor and 
return, or leave our bodies in the Afri- 
can wilderness; all we have to do is to 
work for God while God grants us 
strength to labor for him, to work so 
that our friends at home will approve 
that our own consciences will ap- 
prove that God our Father, who 
knows each motion of the heart that 
excites to action, will approve: then, 
while we can labor, we labor for God ; 
when we suffer, we suffer according to 
the will of God; and when we die, we 
rest from our labors, and our works do 
follow us. We throw ourselves at the 
feet of Jesus, and thank and adore him 
for employing us, and for crowning our 
efforts for his glory with success. * * * 
I do believe the fields are white to the 



harvest. Two men are already willing 
to repair to Africa zealous, devoted 
men of God; and I do hope that not a 
few will speedily come from Jamaica, 
and Bahamas, and other islands of the 
West, to reap, in their father-land, the 
great harvest of the Lord. May he 
prepare and send such laborers into his 
harvest-field, and make them abundant- 
ly successful! Pray for us, dear broth- 
er, let not your church forget to pray 
for us, let none of the churches in 
the land forget to pray for us, and for 
Afric's salvation."* 

After touching at Cape Palmas and 
Cape Coast Castle, they reached their 
primary destination, Fernando Po, on 
the- first of January, 1841, and speedily 
took up their abode in the town of Clar- 
ence. On the first Sabbath, Mr. Clarke 
preached from the appropriate words, 
"And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not; for behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all peo- 
ple." About two hundred and fifty at- 
tended, and in the evening he again 
preached, and had a still larger congre- 
gation to hear from his lips the words 
of eternal life. On the Monday evening, 
he commenced service'in their dwelling, 
and every evening, when at Clarence, 
the people assembled in numbers vary- 
ing from fifty to eighty and a hundred, 
to listen for an hour to the reading and 
expounding ofthe truths of God. 

The town of Clarence contains a 
hundred and seventy houses, and sev- 
enteen at Krou town, adjoining ; besides 
seven large houses belonging to the 
West African Company. There are 
in Clarence about seven hundred inhab- 
itants, and of Kroumen, at Krou town 
and hiding in the woods, three hundred. 
The Adeeyahs, or aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, are from five to ten thousand 
souls. In the course ofthe first month, 
they met the people at three of their 
towns, and had about six hundred of them 
in all to hear. They are a harmless 
race of people, not so covetous as most 
of the Africans, and expressed them- 
selves glad that white men were come 
to instruct them respecting God, arid 
the way to be happy. 

The climate of Fernando Po is prob- 
ably not worse than other parts of 
Western Africa. It has this advantage, 
you can get up to the mountains as 
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high as is necessary, and obtain a cool 
and pleasant retreat. The house of 
Colonel Nicholls is three thousand feet 
up the mountain, a'bout ten miles from 
Clarence. On the way, about five miles, 
are four Adeeyah towns, in which there 
may be about eight hundred, or perhaps 
a thousand inhabitants. 

The Adeeyahs are vulgarly called 
"boobies;" their huts are scattered 
over the island in different directions. 
Those nearest to each other form a 
town. They are a timid, inoffensive race, 
and are usually kind to such as go 
among them in a friendly way; but 
among themselves, they sometimes 
have war, and fight with the long wood- 
en spear and the knife. Their lan- 
guage, Mr. Clarke says, is very poor; 
it seemed to him soft and gentle; but he 
had only heard it from a timid female 
Adeeyah teaching four of her country- 
women the truths concerning God and 
his Son Jesus Christ. "This," says 
he, "may seem strange to you, but it 
was thus; last Sabbath, I attempted to 
make myself understood, on my return 
from Krou Town, in a very short con- 
versation with one or two of these poor 
females. The result was, that five of 
them, neatly dressed, came to our 
dwelling on the following day; one of 
them understood English; and in the 
simplest way I possibly could, I put 
words into her mouth to speak to the 
others, praying God to bless the feeble 
effort, and to write conviction on each 
of their hearts." 

The captain of a trading vessel at 
Fernando Po had promised to take our 
friends across to Bimbia, Cameroons, 
and Calabar, but was prevented from 
accomplishing his friendly purpose by 
the arrival of a letter from his employer 
in England, expressly forbidding him 
to afford the missionaries any help 
whatever. They, however, followed 
in a little boat going to Cameroons and 
Bimbia for goats, and had to sleep on 
the small deck, exposed to the dews by 
night, and the burning sun by day; but 
God mercifully preserved their lives. 
On arriving at Cameroons they were 
introduced by Capt. Lilly, a resident 
trader, to the native chief, King Bell, 
for whom and several other individuals 
of the same rank, they had been fur- 
nished with letters of recommendation 
by Lieut. Col. Nicholls. King Bell 



immediately granted them his large hall. 
Dr. Prince remarks that the i'avor of 
divine Providence was manifest in 
this respect, that though obviously in 
the power of a people and of a chief 
whose hearts are wholly given to the 
idolatry of covetousness, and with 
whom the life of a man is of less value 
than a printed cotton handkerchief, yet 
their persons and property were respect- 
ed in an unwonted degree. King Bell, 
however, was not insensible to the 
charms of some hats they had pur- 
chased at Cape Coast, nor wanting in 
cunning in proposing an exchange for 
trifles. 

"The morning," says Dr. Prince, 
"that we met Agua's people for the 
first time, we took care to introduce, 
in our opening addresses to the blacks, 
a very distinct disavowal of participa- 
tion in and interference with trade or 
traders; declared that we came empty- 
handed, making no presents, only part- 
ing with goods or money in return for 
services rendered, or the necessaries 
of life demanded. The simplicity of 
our design they appeared to comprehend, 
and satisfaction was evidently expressed 
in the proceedings. Before several 
captains, supercargoes, and surgeons, 
we have had an opportunity of showing 
our designs in so simple and forcible a 
light that one general friendly reception 
has been given us. We have conversed 
with the various gentlemen interested 
in the trade, on the sin of desecrating 
the Sabbath by a pursuit of their calling, 
and have obtained a ready declaration 
from all, without an exception, that 
they will at once discontinue and dis- 
countenance it. We felt that this sin, 
perpetrated and upheld by Englishmen, 
would be a great barrier to missionary 
success, and we trust that this reproof 
and exhortation will be as a prophet's 
reward to those who have shown a 
friendly part to us. 

"Capt. Wild propitiated Agua by a 
small present, and in the same way has 
made a douceur to the Hiccory people. 
He saw several of his head people in the 
forenoon, and about 5 p. M., I had the 
gratification of meeting the most numer- 
ous and interesting assemblage we have 
yet addressed. I wish a draftsman had 
been present to sketch the scene. The 
king, habited in a rich scarlet silk 
around his loins, which formed a striking 
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contrast to his glossy, jet black skin, 
was seated before his door. On his left 
was a large group of his chief men, and 
numerous sons. Those in the front 
squatted, flanked and supported in the 
rear by others on their feet. At a little dis- 
tance on his right were some of his fifty 
wives, gracefully ornamented with large 
beads of various colors dispersed round 
their heads and about their persons. 
Then, on every eminence, and forming 
a large circle around me, were parties 
of anxious expectants of my address, 
youths, Zaccheus-like, mounting the 
trees. We were on a considerable 
height, looking down upon a majestic 
stream, that presented upon her bosom 
many of England's boasted traders. 
The sun was rapidly declining behind 
the opposite shore, and ere I concluded, 
after they had with one accord shouted 
their welcome to the promised mission- 
ary and teacher of their offspring, 
turned to the beauteous moon, then 
rising full in the sight of all, and told 
them that the God who made that orb 
for their accommodation by night, had 
heard their vow, and would record it. 
There were no fewer than five hundred 
in this company, which had been col- 
lected by the sound of their country 
drum in thirty or forty minutes. Many 
understood English, and these were so 
desirous of my continuing to speak 
without interruption, that they would 
scarcely allow the use of the interpreter, 
promising to make amends to the less 
instructed by their own repetition. The 
Christian public who wished us farewell 
and God speed to this land, would have 
been startled into admiring gratitude at 
the instant that this large company rose 
as one man, and carried by acclamation 
that penetrated far through the circum- 
ambient air, the proposition to send 
them a minister to reside amongst or 
near them. They called it 'good pala- 
ver,' said they would protect him who 
came, thanked us most cordially, de- 
clared they would build a house and 
school, and never desert the white 
man." 

In returning from that district, they 
visited Bimbia, on the coast, where they 
had an opportunity of addressing three 
hundred people, who were very attentive. 

The deputation have devoted their 
attention chiefly to Fernando Po. The 
situation of the island, in relation to the 



mouths of the Niger, and other rivers, 
the intercourse maintained with England, 
the readiness of the natives to listen to 
instruction, the facilities it affords for 
the acquisition of African languages, 
and the comparative salubrity of its 
climate, have recommended it as the 
spot where a station should first be 
formed. 

A tract of land, fifty acres at least, 
situated close to Clarence, was pur- 
chased of one of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. A Boubie, called Cut-throat, 
or Gloriobolobo, disposed of it, and 
received a bonus beyond his demand; 
the total cost was under three pounds 
sterling ; the specie given in liquidation 
of Glorio's demand was a musket, two 
pounds and a half of powder, six pounds 
of tobacco, and an I O U for an ewe- 
goat. 

On the 27th of April, they proceeded 
through the woods to Bassipoo, or Bass- 
ipou, a Boubie village, where the king 
gave them a kind welcome. They re- 
quested him to call his people in the 
morning, that they might hear about 
the great God who made them. This 
he did; and in the morning they talked 
to the people at some length, but were 
badly suited with an interpreter; but 
being afterwards better supplied with 
one who was to assist them in the pur- 
chase of land, they went with due au- 
thority and attendants from the king an 
hour's walk up the mountain. Having 
reached a delightful spot from two to 
three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea (for Bassipoo itself stands high, 
and overlooks Clarence and the sea), 
they were told to make their choice. 
In the town they chose a spot for a 
school-house, and returned to the king. 
He sat down by the side of a road, with 
twelve of his counsellors of state ; them- 
selves, the interpreter, and his two Adee- 
yah attendants, made the company eigh- 
teen. All who approached were directed 
over a fence to pass by at a distance, 
and the conversation was long and 
interesting; when they were directed 
to wait at the house ofthe king until a 
farther palaver was held over a dinner 
prepared for him by one of his head 
men. When they intimated their desire 
to go, the king soon came, and said, 
all they wished for they should have, 
and he should make no charge; but 
that they might give him what they 
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thought proper. On mentioning what 
Glorio had got for land at Clarence, 
he said with a similar acknowledgement 
he would he quite satisfied. "But," add- 
ed he , "we should like you to build house 
in town first, then we send our children, 
and we look upon you and see how you 
do; for we do not wish to have our 
children beaten or. ill-used in any way; 
but if you live beside us, we will get 
acquainted with you, and then none will 
be afraid to send their children to learn 
to read book." The natives seemed to 
have formed a favorable opinion of their 
white visitors, "for," says Dr. Prince, 
"they have said of us, 'that we are not 
like other white men, they like us, we 
be friend to them, because when we 
talk to them, they see our teeth,' which 
being construed, means, we look pleas- 
antly and smile upon them. We are 
now generally known, and our errand 
also, to the Boubies living within a 
day's journey of Clarence; the conse- 
quences are, they seldom take to flight 
when we are approaching their towns, 
and numbers visiting this, come to call 
on us." 

On the 5th of June, Dr. Prince went 
to Bimbia; on the 6th, he called upon 
King William, who rejected his mes- 
sage, and refused him accommodation 
in his house. In consequence, he was 
compelled to sleep in the small schooner, 
and the weather being rainy, and the 
coast unhealthy, he became ill. Before 
his sickness, he tried another town, and 
was listened to by about three hundred 
people. Providentially, the vessel sailed 
the day after his sickness commenced. 
She was to have remained a full month, 
but there being no trade in palm oil, 
it was deemed useless by the captain 
and supercargo to remain longer in the 
place. His case was of a more serious 
description than it had been in any 
previous attack; but the agreeable 
change from a confined vessel and in- 
different attendance, to a comfortable 
bed, with judicious medical treatment 
and tender sympathy, were blessed by 
God to his perfect restoration. 

The efforts of the deputation seemed by 
this time to be crowned with some suc- 
cess; and they entertained a good hope 
that several had been changed in heart. 
More than sixty attended the Sabbath 
school, some of whom were able to read 
the word of God. Among those who 



were making steady progress was a man 
from Cameroons, who frequently came 
half an hour before a prayer-meeting 
or lecture, and stayed long after for 
conversation. From him Mr. Clarke 
obtained most of his Cameroon vocabu- 
lary, and his attendance upon the 
preaching of the word was encouraging. 
Dr. Prince began to teach him with 
some others; but this, man made the 
greatest progress. On his way to Krou 
Town, Mr. Clarke passed a house 
where several Cameroons were dancing 
and making a great noise. As soon as 
they saw him the dancing ceased; and 
the chief man came out to apologize for 
their conduct. He was told that he 
was doing very wrong, that he knew it 
was God's day, and that such things 
ought not to be done. There was no 
more dancing in that house for the day. 
At Krou Town the people were very 
indifferent, but twenty-five persons as- 
sembled to listen to the word of life. 

In July, they state that thirty-two 
persons from different nations had joined 
the Wednesday evening classes. The 
Sabbath and week-night meetings were 
well attended. Twenty-four couples 
had been united in marriage; five cou- 
ples more had the banns proclaimed; 
and several more were preparing for a 
similar union. All these were before 
living irregularly. Night brawls and 
drummings had ceased, except an occa- 
sional noise at Krou Town, or among 
the Dewallas from Cameroons. They 
speak of the change produced in Clar- 
ence as great, and the number of those 
disposed to forsake their old, long-tried, 
and miserable course of open sin as 
gradually increasing. Some, indeed, 
fell back into their former course of 
quarrelling, fornication, and drunken- 
ness; but many stood firm in the 
strength of God, and among those who 
had fallen, a few were restored to re- 
pentance ; none had entirely gone away. 
Most of those who became united in 
matrimonial bonds afterwards gave their 
names as catechumens, and attended 
diligently on public and private instruc- 
tion. 

In a letter to the author, dated July 
13th, Mr. Clarke furnishes specimens 
of African languages which have come 
under his notice, referring also to the 
districts in which they are spoken. As 
suitable illustrations of the similarity of 
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some, and the great dissimilarity of 
others, and of the labor which will be 
necessary to be performed by transla- 
tors before Africa can be enabled to 
read the Scriptures of truth, he gives 
the words, "fire" and "water," as being 
common in all lands, in ninety-seven 
different languages. He adds, "We 
are now in the midst of the rainy season, 
and are much shut up in consequence 
of it. We cannot venture into the 
bush to visit the native villages; but by 
November the rains will cease, and if 
spared until then, and no opportunity 
presents for entering the interior of 
Africa, we mean to employ much time 
in visiting every part of this interesting 
island." 

In another letter to the author from 
Dr. Prince, dated the 29th of August, 
occurs the following interesting narra- 
tive; "We are accustomed to meet 
our classes on the evenings of Wednes- 
day > at half-past seven, and as our house 
can hardly accommodate the two at the 
same time, the numbers being twenty- 
four and twenty-three, I repair to the 
house of John William Christian, and 
there meet him and the remaining twen- 
ty-two. Last Wednesday, the 25th, I 
was about to quit at the termination of 
the meeting, when he requested me to 
be seated, as he had something to say 
for himself and fellow-members. He 
began by saying how greatly they all 
rejoiced in the coming of the mission- 
aries, and as we had read to them from 
the magazines, &.C., lately received, 
accounts of what their countrymen and 
fellow-Christians were doing for their 
good in Africa, they also desired and 
considered it their duty to do something 
for the mission to help to support us, 
and to erect a place of worship. There- 
upon he handed me a list of names with, 
sums annexed, of parties belonging to 
my class, who had engaged to contrib- 
ute quarterly the amount specified; and 
he and the members, after our prayer- 
meeting last night (Saturday), paid 
over three guineas sterling, and unani- 
mously expressed the satisfaction they 
experienced by so doing; indeed their 
countenances told that fact; any 
one looking on, but not hearing their 
remarks, would have conjectured that 
they were the receivers, rather than the 
payers, unless as I conceive, with a 
tutored eye, the observer would detect 



an expression of superior delight to that 
which a receiver of coveted gold be- 
trays; for this was the joy of those who 
were more blessed in giving than they 
could be by receiving. * * * What 
pleased me the more is that their act 
has anticipated the purpose which 
brother Clarke and I had formed a few 
days previously, of calling their atten- 
tion to the performance of the duty; and 
that very night, at one time of the meet- 
ing, it occurred to me to do this, but I 
was secretly overruled for the better 
manifestation of His grace by whom 
the hearts of this people are affected." 
In a second letter two days after- 
wards, he furnishes an account of a 
visit of Christian to two of the Boubie 
towns on the eastern side. When 
Christian went away, diffidence con- 
cealed his principal motive for going, 
and he spoke of it as a trading excur- 
sion. On the 28th of August, he left 
Clarence in a canoe, accompanied by 
three boys, and arrived at Bani (a Bou- 
bie town) about six p. M. ; there met 
negroes from Clarence, and summoned 
them to prayer. About six the follow- 
ing morning, he departed for Bassaka- 
two, and arrived in four hours; assem- 
bled his boys and some Clarence peo- 
ple to prayer: three Boubies also joined 
the company. At mid-day, he walked 
three miles along the coast to see the 
chief, and unexpectedly met three 
Krous, who, he says, resort to the 
woods, become freebooters upon the 
Boubies, and commit all manner of li- 
centiousness and depredation. The king 
Wiarrirupwe, came, inquired if Chris- 
tian wanted to trade; being answered 
in the negative, and told of the disinter- 
ested errand on which his visitor had 
come, he could not apprehend that mo- 
tive, was very suspicious, and rather 
fearful of Christian as a Juju-man who 
harbored some sinister intention that 
would be injurious to him ; but at last he 
was induced to give him credit, as 
Christian continued to decline all trade, 
assuring him that he came purposely 
to apprize him of two white God-men hav- 
ing come to Clarence, all the way from 
their own country, just to teach the 
Boubies, God palaver, and their chil- 
dren white man's book. He therefore 
had to propose to the king, that he 
should order a house to be prepared for 
the missionaries, because they are not 
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used to sun and rain. The proposition 
was instantly acquiesced in, and the 
option of a spot granted. Christian 
selected one which happened to corn- 
prise a portion upon which some sacred 
grass was growing. The king de- 
murred a little to the surrender of this, 
but relinquished it with good-will when 
assured that there was no god there, and 
that the white men would tell him bet- 
ter. After listening to a pious exhor- 
tation and a prayer offered by Christian, 
.the king went away much pleased, 
promising to return the next day to con- 
struct the hut. He was as good as his 
word, and made an early appearance 
with a large concourse of his people, 
who began to clear away the herbage, 
Christian setting the example upon the 
sacred grass. When the chosen spot 
had been cleared, Christian again ad- 
dressed the crowd and prayed. All be- 
haved well, and were unanimous in a 
declaration of their purpose to follow 
the example and counsel of their chief 
whenever he might sanction the remov- 
al of their children to Clarence for book 
instruction, or adopt any reformation in 
their own locality. On Sunday the 
king returned with many of his 'gentle- 
men, 3 and other subjects, bearing pres- 
ents of fowls, which Christian would 
not receive on that day, and explained 
his reasons; they were afterwards of- 
fered and accepted. There was one 
miserably diseased man full of sores, 
the features of his face destroyed; his 
own people kept aloof from him, and he 
was an outcast amongst his brethren. 
Christian took especial notice of this 
man, gave him tobacco, invited him to 
sit near to him, drank of some palm wine 
from the same gourd, an act which not 
one of his countrymen would do. The 
man felt this kindness very sensibly, 
and brought, as a token of gratitude, 
one egg, alleging that he had nothing 
better to present. He was told that 
nothing was required, but that the egg 
would be received with pleasure, and 
that Christian regarded him as his friend. 
This manifestation of good principle ex- 
cited great astonishment in the chief and 
his company, and they reasoned 'what 
sort of man is this, he does not come 
here for any thing, and lets that sick 
man come near him, and drinks topee 
with him!' 

"At Bakaka, Christian met a native 



who had dwelt some time at Clarence; 
he exhorted her to communicate to her 
townspeople what she had seen and 
heard, as calculated to make them de- 
sire the like advantages. Not fewer 
than five hundred assembled to hear 
him, taking their seats upon a rising 
slope. When Christian took leave, the 
posts of the hut to be prepared for a 
missionary were planted, and the mate- 
rial for completing it was upon the spot. 
Bowie, the chief, said that if Christian 
would return, he would afterwards send 
one of his own sons to learn book, but 
he was disposed to be incredulous of the 
promised return, and explained his 
doubts by the repeated want of good 
faith in those who have before visited to 
trade; who get their oil, yams, Sec. upon 
trust, and afterwards falsify their assur- 
ances to return and pay. Christian 
came, away without taking any part of 
the debt due to him by the chief, and 
departed with many tokens of good- 
will." * * * 

"It is now our pleasing duty," says 
Dr. Prince, "to inform you that the 
forementioned worthy candidate, togeth- 
er with Phoebe Christian.^ (i. e. Chris- 
tian's wife), Joseph Wilson, Peter Nic- 
olls, and Mary Ann Duroo, were bap- 
tized yesterday morning, and so initiated 
into the visible church, and that we 
afterwards had the spiritual feast in 
commemoration of our Redeemer's sac- 
rifice for our sins, the first occasion to 
brother Clarke and me since we had 
that fellowship with you. One accepted 
female was too ill to be baptized. The 
scene was beautiful to the tastes both of 
;he renewed and unrenewed nature. 
Our tent gave accommodation to brother 
Clarke, and others were appointed for 
;he men and women. The day had 
3een anticipated with great interest by 
all our hearers. A great many of them 
massed the night in the tent, singing and 
jraying ; others did the like in their own 
louses. Many more than the number 
japtized applied, but we acted very 
crtipulously in our examinations." 

Mr. Clarke and Dr. Prince left Fer- 
nando Po in the beginning of February, 
with the hope of arriving in London in 
ime for the annual meetings of the So- 
iiety in May, to give an account of their 
mission; but they were called to pass 
hrough unexpected and painful vicissi- 
udes, which will doubtless be found, in 
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the end, to have been providentially 
overruled for important purposes. A 
communication from Mr. Clarke on the 
subject, though long, demands insertion, 
on account of its many valuable de- 
tails: 

"After spending fourteen months in 
Africa, and finding a sufficient number 
of places for forming missionary stations, 
and seeing no prospect of effecting a 
passage up any of the rivers into the 
interior, further than we had already 
done, Dr. Prince and I thought we could 
best hasten the speedy introduction of 
the gospel into many benighted lands of 
sin and wretchedness, by repairing to 
England, to lay before the committee 
and the churches, the result of the dep- 
utation on which we have been sent; 
and plead for Africa, to the utmost ex- 
tent of the power imparted to us by our 
God. I confess I could not have left 
Africa without deep regret, if I had not 
first devoted rny life to her welfare, if 
I had not resolved to return. to her (D. 
v.), with all proper speed, to labor and 
suffer for her sons, while my days of 
labor and of suffering are permitted to 
continue. But the term suffering may 
be changed for that of pleasure, and la- 
bor for that of delight, when I labor in 
the work of God, and suffer in the cause 
of my Redeemer; for I have enjoyed, 
and still hope to enjoy, true delight in 
God, when cold, and drenched with the 
pouring rain; when fatigued, and far 
distant from the poorest shelter; as well 
as when threatened by the raging sea, 
or by the unfeeling menace of an offended 
savage. I left Africa, fully hoping to 
aid her much by reaching England for 
the annual meeting, by having the sum- 
mer to represent her state to the church- 
es; and then to hasten back, with my 
devoted wife and a reinforcement of 
pious souls, to reveal Jesus and his 
great salvation to thousands sunk in ig- 
norance, idolatry, and woe. We sailed 
in the Mary, of Liverpool, on the third 
of February, and on the llth, were 
struck by lightning, to the east of the 
Island of Princes. A Krouman was 
struck dead in the cabin, while waiting 
upon us at our breakfast table; most of 
our ship's company felt the shock se- 
verely; and our mizen-top-mast was 
split in two, and the mizen greatly shat- 
tered. The poor Krou was buried in 
the mighty deep, our shattered sails 



were repaired, and we slowly proceeded 
on our way. On the 21st of March, a 
piratical-looking vessel, with the Sar- 
dinian flag, ran across our stern, and 
all expected a sudden attack; all hands 
were placed so as to attempt, if she fired 
upon us, to run her down. She, how- 
ever, got our longitude, and passed 
quietly on. It was the look of the craft, 
the number of her hands, and a sail 
thrown over what seemed to us a great 
gun upon the stern, that led us to suspect 
danger. On the 25th of March, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o'clock p. M., 
our mainmast came by the board, bring- 
ing with it the fore-top, and mizen-top- 
mast, and yards, so that we lay a com- 
plete wreck for two days, about two 
thousand miles from the nearest land. 
On the 29th, we saw two vessels, and 
sent letters by both, to inform our friends 
of our disasters. On the 5th of April-, 
our cook, an American black, died sucfc 
denly, and a second time we had to 
commit a fellow-creature to the deep. 
On the 8th, a Spanish vessel came up 
to us, and manifested a more threaten- 
ing appearance than did our former 
friend, the Sardinian. She wished us to 
heave to; and when we paid no regard to 
the mandate, she lay for some time with- 
out making sail, as if meditating an at- 
tack upon us in our helpless state. She 
was the perfect model of a good sea- 
boat; and the crew with their dark 
beards and mustachios, gave us no bad 
idea of a band of daring pirates. We 
were, however, near the land, and sail- 
ing before the wind, with a good breeze; 
and in a quarter of an hour or so, the 
Spaniard again made sail, and pro- 
ceeded on her course towards Cuba. 
On the 9th, we saw land on the coast of 
Guiana, and anchored for the night off 
Berbice. On the 10th, we ran along to 
Demerara lightship; and on the llth, 
landed safely at George Town, where 
we soon found friends who did all in 
their power to render our stay profitable 
and agreeable. The London missiona- 
ries, and Mr. Ketley, an independent 
minister, vied with each other in kind 
attentions to us. We were encouraged 
to make a collection for the African 
branch of the Baptist mission in Smith's 
chapel, and also in Mr. Ketley 's; and 
Mr. Rattray, another of the London 
Society's missionaries, was so affected 
for Africa, that he, of his own accord, 
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made a collection for our Society, after 



we had left his delightful station a 
'Pleasure and Rest.' The collection; 
and subscriptions in all, at three places 
amounted to 31. 14s. 2d.; and to this, 
above two hundred of Mr. Ketley's dear 
Sabbath school children gave their 'bits, 
to send, as they said, teachers to the 
poor children in Africa. Fifteen dollar 
were thus raised in bits and half-bits 
from the scholars (a bit is fourpence 
sterling); forty dollars were raised at 
the public week-night meeting; twenty 
dollars on the Sabbath; and ten more at 
a morning prayer-meeting, on the morn- 
ing previous to that of our departure 
,17. 14. 2d. from his dear people and 
children, in all. 

"I had there a most delightful after- 
noon, on the Sabbath afternoon, with 
native Africans. I first ranged the 
Foulahs and Mandingoes before me, 
and told them that God had sent mis- 
sionaries to some parts of their land, 
that good men had learned the Mandin- 
go tongue, and that the word of God was 
printed in their own language, and some 
of their countrymen were being taught 
to read of the Saviour of lost sinners; I 
showed them the great work yet to be 
done, and pressed upon them their duty 
to pray and assist in the glorious service. 
I went to the Bulloms, the Sherbros, 
Susoos, and Mendis, telling them what 
was doing in their land; then to the 
Bassas, Krous, Grebos, Plaboes, and 
natives of the Grain Coast. I found 
none from the Ivory Coast, but some 
from Lahon, Ashanti, Koromanti, Jan- 
tee, and Equo; and to these I spoke of 
the labors at Cape Coast Castle, Ana- 
maboe, Acera, and Coomassee. I was 
going on to Poppoe, Eboe, Aku, and 
Houssa; but time would not allow me 
to proceed. It was a joyous season, 
and the smoking flax of love to Africa 
was blown up into a flame. * * # I was 
deeply interested in seeing several of 
the Arawaak Indians, and glad to find 
they are not altogether overlooked by 
missionaries. Little, however, has been 
done, comparatively, for them; and 
their numbers are said to be rapidly 
growing less. The number of those 
who compose the Carabisce, Accaway, 
Arawaak, Warrow, Macusi, Paramuni, 
Atharaya, and Attamaka nations, is 
given_ at from 15,000 to 20,000. These 
inhabit the interior, from the river Rip- 



panoony in Brazil, to the Oronoque, and 
move from one place to another in Sur- 
inam, Cayenne, Guiana, and the bor- 
ders of Colombia and Brazil; but 
about 5000 of these were formerly at- 
tached to the British, and were em- 
ployed, in the dark days of bondage, to 
hunt and bring in fugitive slaves. 
These were chiefly of the Arawaak na- 
tion; and are now, since slavery has 
ceased, very little regarded by their 
former interested friends. * * * 

''The Arawaak Indians call the Su- 
preme Being, Aluheri, and the god of 
their nation, Kururumauny; to whom 
they give two wives Woorecaddo (a 
worker in darkness), and Emehsewaddo 
(the large red ant). The Caribisce 
have a tradition that they came from the 
islands. They call God, Maconaima, 
meaning a worker in the dark; and their 
legend of the creation is, that coeval 
with Maconaima was a large tree, which 
he mounted, and cut from it chips of 
wood with a stone hatchet, and throwing 
these into a river, they became animate 
beings, according to the will of Maco- 
naima. Among this interesting people 
Mr. Ketley has several stations, near to 
the river Essequibo; one is at Supe- 
naam, another at Caria Caria, and a 
ihird at Tiger Creek. The church 
missionaries have also a station at Bar- 
ica Point, where the Cayoony and 
VJasaroony rivers enter the noble Esse- 
quibo."* 

After a residence of eighteen days in 
he town of Charlotte Amalie, they left 
he picturesque harbor of St. Thomas, 
and on the 27th of May arrived at Fal- 
mouth, where they were affectionately 
welcomed; and immediately occupied 
themselves in public addresses and 
pleadings from day to day for Afri- 
ca. "I pray," says Mr. Clarke, "for a 
devoted heart, and feel in the midst of 
the warmest gratulations, the lovely 
scenery, the comfortable homes, the 
good roads, and the easy modes of trav- 
elling in Jamaica a burning desire to 
climb on foot the rugged mountains of 
Formosa; to rest in the lowly huts of 
the Fernandians; to look upon the tall 
surrounding reeds, and the waving palm 
trees ; and see the simple natives repair- 
ing to the 'bala' (play-ground), hear from 
their lips the friendly 'oipodi' (good 



* Letter to the author, dated :: 0n board the brig Col- 
onist, off St. Croix, May 3, 1S42." 
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morning], and behold them listening with 
wonder and surprise to the strange 
'boirupe' (men of God}, who have vis- 
ited their 'bissi' (town], to speak of 
'Alahandu' (the great God], who is the 
true 'Dupe' (God), whose 'intshobo' 
(dwelling] is 'oboo (up above us}." 

It was soon resolved that the church- 
es in Jamaica should supply means to 
enable them to procure a sloop with 
proper boats, to go to the mouths of 
the rivers, and ascend the streams to 
the numerous towns on their banks. 

During the ensuing months they have 
been constantly travelling to visit the 
principal stations. In his most recent 
communication to the secretary Mr. 
Clarke writes: "I have not been able 
to describe the scene in St. Thomas-in- 
the-Vale, on rny going there. The 
poor people are, notwithstanding their 
love to me and the family of the Mer- 
ricks, willing to give us all up; and 
many of them are themselves willing to 
accompany us to Africa. They say, 
'You shall cost the Society nothing 
while here, and we must pay your pas- 
sage to England.' 'We have from 
300 to 400 collected for the offering 
at the Jubilee ; arid hope it will be 600 
sterling before we have all done with 
bringing in our offerings.' But I can- 
not hear of the leaving of the Merricks 
until a supply for these churches is ob- 
tained. They require three ministers; 
and Jericho alone can now support 
three; but until mission-houses are 
built, the others cannot support each its 
own. Jericho people will cheerfully 
help the other stations, if a right-mind- 
ed man be sent to Jericho. If not, all 
my fine peaceful stations will be thrown 
back, and a separation will arise where 
none has before existed. The people 
at Jericho were first helped by the com- 
mittee; now they cheerfully help Smyr- 
na and Springfield; and in this way all 
the four churches will soon be provided 
with mission premises, and ministers at 
each of these stations; but I fear to 
think of giving up Jericho to a stranger, 
and think I must reach home to choose 
a suitable person to succeed the Mer- 
ricks, before they are called upon to 



proceed to the African field. The 
whole family are willing to go. Let the 
whole family go. They will be, I trust, 
the most valuable family that ever went 
to Africa to seek its good." 

Our beloved friends and Christian 
adventurers are expected in England 
before the time appointed for the cele- 
bration of the Jubilee in London at the 
beginning of October; and ten thousand 
beating hearts are awaiting their return, 
while the prayers of the church are as- 
cending to Him, that the winds and the 
waves, held in the hollow of his hand, 
may be commissioned to waft them in 
safety. 

In the mean time, Mr. Sturgeon hav- 
ing been sent by the committee to occu- 
py the station at Fernando Po in the 
absence of Dr. Prince and Mr. Clarke, 
having reached that spot in the spring, 
sent, under date of April the 19th, a 
letter to the secretary from Clarence, in 
which he says that "the number of in- 
quirers is now about one hundred. On 
Lord's day, the 3d instant, I baptized 
three persons in Water Fall brook. 
The humility, piety, and prayerfulness 
of these three persons now united to the 
small church at Clarence, compel me to 
conclude that they are 'trees of right- 
eousness, the planting of the Lord, that 
he may be glorified.' There is such a 
general inquiry here for salvation, such 
a thirst for the word of life, such a 
spirit of prayer, and desire for the means 
of grace, as seems to portend a speedy 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The 
song of the drunkard is changed for the 
songs of Zion; strife, revelling, and 
profligacy are superseded by peace and 
love. One of the persons I have bap- 
tized was a ringleader of drunkenness, 
dancing, and public sports, previous to 
the arrival of Mr. Clarke and Dr. 
Prince; now he is at least a compara- 
tive pattern of holiness and activity. 
One of the most pleasing evidences of 
the prosperity of our cause is the in- 
creased efforts of the people to bring 
sinners to the Saviour. Our friends are 
going in all directions, reading, talking, 
and praying with the people." 
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ENGLAND. 



THE labors and anxieties of the com- 
mittee at home have been by no means 
insignificant, during the past few years 
of stirring incident and increasing ex- 
ertion in the different departments of 
the missionary field abroad. Theirs it 
has ever been to live in a continual state 
of excitement and effort to bear the 
burdens, or participate the joys of all 
to counsel their agents in perplexity, 
and defend them under reproach to in- 
form and correct the misguided in sea- 
sons of mistake and misunderstanding 
to uphold the desponding in weakness 
and embarrassment and to supply each 
applicant and station with men and mon- 
ey. And while a general superinten- 
dence and sympathy have devolved on 
them in a sense the care of all the mis- 
sionary churches, they have been em- 
ployed in incessant and often difficult 
deliberations, and in laborious journeys 
to obtain resources for the work. 

For several years it was the growing 
conviction that Mr. Dyer, the secretary, 
needed more help, and that if possible, 
it should be efficiently provided, not so 
much by an increase of subordinate 
machinery, as by the union of another 
individual with him in the secretarial 
department, by which the whole system 
of management might fall, substantially, 
into the two most natural divisions of 
domestic and foreign. Long habitua- 
ted to labor alone as the chief officer of 
the Society, he was somewhat averse, 
at , first, to such a measure; by no 
means aware, probably, of the necessa- 
ry inadequacy of an individual to fulfil 
the ever-increasing demands of the 
Society. At length, however, he con- 
curred in the appointment of a co-sec- 
tary; and after a brief experience, ex- 
pressed his personal satisfaction in his 
colleague, the Rev. Joseph Angus, A. 
M., who was, at the time of his election, 
pastor of the church in New Park Street, 
Borough. This very desirable provision 
was announced at the annual meeting at 
Exeter Hall on the 30th of April, 1840. 

Mr. Kkiibb arrived at Liverpool on 
the 10th of May, and after holding the 



public meeting at Exeter Hall, where 
he. delivered a speech of great interest, 
from which some extracts have been 
before given, he commenced a plan of 
extensive travelling for the mission. In 
the course of six months he attended 
154 public services, travelled about 
6000 miles, and addressed, on a proba- 
ble computation, 200,000 individuals. 
Having succeeded in obtaining pecuni- 
ary aid for commencing the African 
mission, and for adding ten new labor- 
ers to the missionary band in Jamaica, 
his closing efforts were directed towards 
the removal of the debt of upwards of 
<3000 owing by the Society, which 
were vigorously seconded by the liber- 
alities of individuals and of the church- 
es. For this object he engaged to raise 
,500 among the churches of Jamaica. 
Previously to his departure he attended 
a succession of public meetings at dif- 
ferent chapels in London and its neigh- 
borhood, which were closed by a vale- 
dictory service at Finsbury Chapel, 
when that spacious building was crowd- 
ed in every part by the friends of the 
mission. On this occasion solemn 
prayer was offered by Mr. Pritchard 
and Mr. Aldis; the audience was briefly 
addressed by the missionary brethren 
Woolley, May, and Cornford, as well 
as by Mr. Knibb ; and the whole was 
closed by a farewell address, in the 
name of the committee, by the author 
of this work. A collection was made, 
which amounted to 127. Is. 3d. 

Of those who accompanied Mr. 
Knibb, there were three missionaries, 
and two schoolmasters, with their wives, 
and five female teachers, who went to 
reside at different missionary stations, 
in connection with the missionary fami- 
lies there. This new branch of agency 
includes a normal school for the train- 
ing of native female teachers, under 
the personal management of Mr. Knibb, 
and not included in the accounts of the 
Society. 

Of the three missionaries, Mr. Ed- 
ward Woolley was educated at Step- 
ney college; Mr. John May had for 
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some time been pastor of the church at 
Saltash in Cornwall; and Mr. P. H 
Cornford had studied at the Newport 
Pagnel Evangelical Institution, under 
the direction of the Rev. T. Bull. Mr. 
Charles Armstrong and Mr. Henry 
Bloomfield, having been trained with 
that view, went out as missionary school- 
masters; the former to be in connection 
with Mr. Clarke, of Brown's Town; the 
latter to take charge of one of the 
schools under Mr. Knibb's direction. 

Mr. William Hurne and Mrs Hume 
embarked on board the Maraboo, for 
Kingston, on the 9th of November, to 
join Mr. Phillippo at Spanish Town, 
and co-operate with him, by superin- 
tending one of the schools. 

On the 22d of July, 1841, a dark 
cloud overshadowed the Society, in the 
sudden and calamitous death of Mr. 
Dyer, the senior secretary. The de- 
tails of this mournful event it were need- 
less to perpetuate by repetition here. 
Suffice it to say, that after having for a 
fortnight given unequivocal symptoms 
of mental aberration, he left his room in 
the night, and was found in a small 
cistern of water in the morning, cold 
and lifeless. Mr. Steane, in a funeral 
discourse, after referring to the Calvin- 
ism of his theological sentiments, the 
harmony of his intellectual powers, his 
remarkably methodical and business- 
like habits, and the intimacy of his ac- 
quaintance Avith the Scriptures, very 
accurately observes, "But the qualities 
which distinguished him above all others 
were those of a moral and spiritual 
kind. To his superiority as a Chris- 
tian, his superiority in almost every 
other respect in which he excelled must 
be attributed. Others might surpass 
him in originality of thought, in pro- 
foundness of conception, in compass of 
mind, who would never have reached 
the excellence and dignity of character 
to which he attained. And to Avhat 
shall this be attributed, but to the grace 
of God which shone so conspicuously in 
him, to the strength and light which he 
derived from his perpetual and child- 
like access to the Fountain of purity and 
wisdom? He was a man addicted to 
habits of devotion. With David he 
might have said, 'I give myself unto 
prayer.' * * * In his anxiety to dis- 
countenance sin, he would unnecessari- 
ly frown on the innocent gayeties of 



youth, and administer reproof in a tone 
of severity disproportioned to the fault. 
A sedateness and solemnity of manner 
sometimes characterized his conversa- 
tion, which probably has kept at a dis- 
tance from him some who might other- 
wise have profited by his discourse; 
though when the subjects nearest his 
heart were touched upon, or any 
scheme of benevolence was presented 
to his mind, he could speak with great 
fluency, pertinence, and effect. Natural- 
ly of a sensitive disposition, his feelings 
were nevertheless so much under the 
command of his judgment, that it was 
an unusual thing to see him offended; 
and though sometimes a hasty remark 
might possibly escape him, he never, 
designedly expressed himself in a man- 
ner to give offence. A man of peace 
he shunned contention, and was singu- 
larly free from a captious, wrangling, 
and censorious spirit. From constitu- 
tional temperament rather disposed to 
pensiveness than hilarity, his mind was 
apt to impart a sombre hue to surround- 
ing objects. Occurrences which others 
regarded with no dismay and little ap- 
prehension, would depress his spirit 
with forebodings of evil. Of ardent be- 
nevolence, and at times taking large 
views of the prospects and omnipotent ca- 
pabilities oftruth, his heart would yet mis- 
give him when undertakings were pro- 
posed of more than ordinary extent or 
boldness. Such was his sacred regard 
for truth, that he never indulged in 
exaggeration, or even in loose state- 
ment; while ambiguity of speech was 
avoided, and deceit was abhorrent to 
his mind. His self-knowledge made 
him candid in forming, and his self-con- 
trol guarded in expressing his judgment 
of others; but it was a part of the un- 
bending integrity of his mind never to 
manifest complacency in an individual 
whom he did not sincerely respect. 
His affections were deep and faithful." 
The author may be permitted to sub- 
join a remark or two of his own, deliv- 
ered at the time of the interment, at the 
chapel in Little Wild Street: "The 
temporary aberration of reason is not 
its extinction, nor is it the extinction of 
principle and piety; and the form in 
which affliction and death shall overtake 
the good man is in the hand of God. 
The mode of his departure from the 
present state cannot affect the great 
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question of his destiny; for that depends 
not on the outward modification of cir- 
cumstances, but on the decision of the 
mind, preparation of character, the 
working and moulding of great princi- 
ples. The safety and blessedness of the 
soul of a believer rests on the founda- 
tion which God has laid in Zion. The 
question is not whether he leaves the 
world in a calm or in a tempest, in 
the clear sunshine of circumstance, or 
amidst clouds and mysteries, on the 
quiet bed, by the stroke of accident, or 
in the whirlwind of delusion; the tem- 
porary must be separated from the per- 
manent, the unreal dreams of .a moment 
from the realities of truth, the essentials 
of character, and the power of grace. 
The question which belongs to the 
everlasting condition of a man respects 
his faith in Christ, his love to God, his 
conformity to truth. 'Is it well? 3 asks 
the anxious survivor. And if the report 
can be he was a penitent, a believer, a 
servant of God the answer is, in defi- 
ance of death's worst terrors, Satan's- 
worst temptations, and life's worst forms 
of mischief 'It is well. 5 From the 
depths of hades, the distant regions of 
an invisible world, the soft and solacing 
echo is, 'It is well.' * * 

"As secretary of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, Mr. Dyer was indeed an 
official man, but any thing but the mere 
official. He worthily succeeded the 
distinguished individuals that went be- 
fore; and with business habits far great- 
er, he had a love of missionary labor, 
and a love of perishing heathen, not 
less than theirs. His name is thus as- 
sociated in the annals of the church 
with Fuller, Ryland, and Hinton, and 
will be had in everlasting remem- 
brance. Prompt, indefatigable, persever- 
ing, he was, in a sense, a martyr to the 
cause. It was his life. It was the great 
self-denying purpose of his existence, 
the element of his thought, and the spring 
of his activity. In counsel, he was dis- 
criminating; in judgment, sound; in 
point of information, always correct and 
copious. He had much of the vivid 
and intuitive perception of the bearings 
of a question, and his opinion was al- 
ways valuable, and often adopted. In 
pleading for the mission, he was ready 
with information, fluent, copious, occa- 
sionally impassioned, and never failed 
to leave an impression of the integrity 



of his mind, and the warmth of his be- 
nevolent heart. * * * 

"Here, then, we leave the ashes, or 
shall we say, the wreck of the mortal 
frame! It is, indeed, a wreck; but see 
how the vessel stranded, and with what 
result! It is as if a tempest-tossed ship 
on the ocean should have lost her reck- 
oning, and struck in the dark night 
upon the shore; but behold, when the 
morning comes, it appears the shore is 
the very land, and the place the very 
port to which she sailed; the vessel 
wrecked, but the life within untouched, 
and amidst ten thousand welcomings, 
all safe, and well, and happy, for ever! 

"Surviving friendship is often con- 
soled by the details of a dying testimony ; 
but we have more a living one! The 
Christian church at large, the mission- 
ary band in particular, in near and dis- 
tant lands, will feel that a brother and 
friend is gone. His life is his monument, 
and it will outlast the sculptured stone!" 

One of the first objects of the commit- 
tee, after passing a resolution commem- 
orative of the virtues and abilities of 
their departed associate, was to enter 
upon the question of a suitable suc- 
cessor to the vacant office. This was 
attended with more difficulty than was 
imagined; and although repeated meet- 
ings have been since held, not only of 
the central, but of the general commit- 
tee, and applications have been made 
to individuals thought to possess the 
requisite qualifications, no successor 
has at present been appointed. Tem- 
porary assistance, however, has been 
obtained in the out-door work at home, 
as it may be termed; and increased 
financial and other aid is afforded in 
the office of the Society. 

The fiftieth year from the formation 
of the Society having arrived, measures 
were adopted, which are still in progress, 
to stamp it with the character of a de- 
nominational Jubilee celebration. The 
object has been to make it, not only 
productive in pecuniary contributions, 
but instrumental in promoting a spirit 
of prayer, as well as a spirit of thank- 
fulness. With these views, a jubilee 
sub-committee was formed, whose la- 
bors commenced in making arrange- 
ments to hold a general meeting of the 
Society at KETTERING, a town pre-emi- 
nently distinguished as the birth place 
of the mission, and the residence of 
Andrew Fuller. 
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This great assembly met on the 31st 
of May and the 1st and 2nd of June, 
1842. The pencil that could adequately 
depict the scene must be dipped in the 
brightest colors of description; but a 
faint sketch may suffice. From every 
quarter multitudes poured in, to blend 
their sympathies with the joys of Zion; 
the roads, the fields, the streets, were full 
of life; gladness, holy gladness, beamed 
from every eye; for who could be indif- 
ferent while gathering to a spot conse- 
crated by the past meetings and doings 
of men who originated a scheme that 
holds so eminent a place in the annals 
of Christianity, and given so powerful 
an impulse to the energies of the church? 

A spacious lawn attached to the house 
where the Society had its origin, was 
tastefully prepared for the occasion; 
being entirely covered with an awning of 
such dimensions as to enclose the flow- 
ers, shrubs, and trees which adorned 
the scene with their beauty, and filled 
the ample space with their fragrance. 
In a little back parlor in the house itself, 
was seen the place where Fuller and 
his associates met to arrange the plan 
of the mission, and there was the very 
table around which they sat to deliberate 
and determine upon an enterprise they 
began so tremblingly, and the results 
of which their successors had now 
assembled, after the labors of fifty years, 
to celebrate so rejoicingly. 

The first service was conducted in 
the Baptist meeting-house, when on 
the Tuesday evening May the 31st, 
Mr. Godwin, of Oxford, preached from 
the words, "The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad 
(Psalm 126: 3). Another discourse 
was delivered at the same time by Mr. 
Leslie, from Monghyr, from Acts 14: 
27. On Wednesday morning, an early 
prayer-meeting was held, when Mr. 
Stovel gave an address. At the appoint- 
ed time, in the tent, Mr. Steane preached 
from the words, "They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength" 
(Isaiah 40: 31); and at the same time, 
Mr. Brock, of Norwich, at the indepen- 
dent place of worship, from 1 Cor. 3 : 
21 23. As the day advanced, the 
interest seemed to deepen, and the 
multitude to increase, up to the very 
moment of the public meeting in the 
evening, when every avenue leading to 
the tent was crowded. It was calculated 
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that five or six thousand persons were 
present. The treasurer occupied the 
chair, and near him sat the Rev. Rey- 
nold Hogg, bending beneath the weight 
of ninety years, the last relic of the 
noble band of originators of the Society. 
The speakers were Dr. Cox, Messrs. 
Tritton, Fuller, Mursell, Tinson, Brock, 
Knibb, Russell, and Angus. The over- 
flowings of the meeting were accommo- 
dated in the several places of worship, 
where addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. Knibb, Hinton, Eustace Carey, 
Dr. Hoby, and others. 

On the ensuing morning, there was 
a public breakfast at the British school 
rooms, to which the addition of the yard 
was' necessary, where several tables 
were spread in the open air. Thence 
an adjournment took place to the tent, 
where T. Gotch, Esq., took the chair, 
several speeches in harmony with the 
object were made, and prayer offered. 
At the conclusion of this meeting, most 
of the assembly departed to their re- 
spective homes, carrying with them 
impressions of the noblest order, and 
imperishable as existence itself. 

The second of October will occur on 
the Sabbath, when it has been recom- 
mended to every church in the kingdom 
to make a collection, and cherish a 
special remembrance of the mission. 
May the Holy Spirit on that day send 
down showers of blessing upon the 
churches, and on all the missionary 
field! 

*%* At the moment when this sheet 
was finishing at press, the Jamaica 
packet arrived with the brethren Clarke, 
Prince, and Joseph Merrick, on their 
way to Africa. After attending some 
jubilee meetings, they will re-embark 
to meet their fellows of kindred soul 
and purpose about to proceed from 
Jamaica to Fernando Po. We joyfully 
welcome, but the cause of Christ 
demanding it we shall willingly dis- 
miss them again to the field of their 
labor, though never from our affections 
and prayers! 

O Africa, the morning beam is on 
thy dark shores; thy rivers shall be 
bordered with the tree of life, and thy 
deserts bloom with the rose of Sharon! 
"ARISE, SHINE, FOR THY LIGHT IS COME, 
AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD IS RISEN 
UPON THEE!" 



